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Tue projected alliance of a Princess of Denmark with the heir to the 
throne of Great Britain attaches a new interest to that “land of the 
Danes,” which is highly deserving of such upon many other grounds ; 
upon none more than upon that spirit of indomitable self-reliance, 
which has not only preserved the national integrity amidst innumerable 
dangers and spite of a relative weakness, but has also insured to the people 
a moral and intellectual development, and political immunities second to 
those of no other people in Europe. | 

The latest writer upon this remarkable country, M. A. de Flaux, a 
member of the two Royal Academies of Stockholm, and of the well-known 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of the north of Copenhagen, occupied on a 
laborious historical work connected with the House of Wasa, went to 
Scandinavia to examine with his own eyes the localities celebrated by their 
exploits. Denmark arrested him at the threshold of his inquiries. ‘“ The 
sight of this people, marching,” he says, “ with so firm a step towards 

rogress and liberty, although surrounded by dangers which yer rh re 
its very existence, awakened sympathy for her in my heart and enthusiasm 
in my mind. I was*surprised at thinking how little this friendly and 
devoted nation, so intimate with our past, and so interested in our future, 
was known to us. I was moved in thinking that I had scarcely ever met 
it on the field of battle opposed to us. On penetrating more deeply into 
the mysteries of its history, I saw that all its successes, as also all its 
failures, all its faults, as well as all its wisest projects,—indeed, every one 
of its actions, bore the stamp of loyalty, devotion, and goodness, It was 
out of love for its sovereigns that, making a litter of its liberties, it pre- 
cipitated itself, in 1660, into servitude. It was out of fidelity to an 
unfortunate ally that, in 1814, it lost Norway. No history in these times 
of weakness and rashness appeared to me so fertile in good lessons.’’* 

What M. Flaux says with regard to the relations of Denmark to 
France is just as applicable to England, only that the intercourse between 
Great Britain and Denmark is a very different thing to what it is between 
France and Denmark. ‘The same spirit of maritime enterprise which 
actuates both peoples, a similar religion, and the same inflexibility i 
regard to national rights, have also ever served to uphold ties which have 
their foundation in an almost common origin. 





* Du Danemark. Impressions de Voyage, Apercus Historiques et Considera- 
tions sur le Passé, le Present et l’Avenir de ce Pays. Par A. Flaux. 
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The island of Zeeland (Skjzland of the Danes) is the largest, the 
fairest, and the most fertile of all the islands which the hand of Providence 
has scattered over the sea that separates Jutland from Sweden. Tradition 
relates that these islands were placed in such close proximity that the 
magicians of old could travel with the greater ease from the one to the 
other. A terrible magician of modern times, Charles Gustavus by name, 
passed from one to another, laid siege to Copenhagen, and dictated peace 
at Roeskilde in a manner so extraordinary as to be without a precedent 
in the history of the world. In 1657, Charles Gustavus, adopted by 
Gustavus Adolphus, whose daughter Christina he had wedded, was over- 
running Poland like a devouring lion. Frederick III. of Denmark had 
taken part in the coalition formed by Austria against Sweden. Charles 
Gustavus, nothing daunted by his reverses—his first successes having led 
him on to attempt more than his resources were equal to—by the hostility 
of Russia and of the Grand Elector, invaded and as quickly subdued 
Holstein and Schleswig, and he was preparing to invade Funen, when 
the winter of 1657-58—one of the most severe on record—came to his 
assistance, and enabled him to pass over the ice to Funen, to cross the 
great Belt, enter into Zeeland, and invest Copenhagen, as if the Danish 
archipelago had become part of the continent of Europe! Passing by 
the island of Brandsoe, in the middle of the little belt, the Swedish king 
first reached Funen in safety. But there was still the Great Belt to pass ; 
the cold, it is true, was intense ; bread, beer, and wine had to be cut with 
a hatchet, but the passage over the ice with an army was not the less 

rilous. Starting from Odense at nine in the evening, Charles Gustavus 
arrived at Nyborg at six in the morning. He intended passing thence 
to the island of Sprogoe, and thus reach Korsoer. It was the shortest 
road, but the most dangerous. Nowhere is the sea so deep or the currents 
more impetuous, and the ice could not be depended upon. Wrangel, 
Uhlfeld, and the other Swedish generals, exhorted the king not to make 
the venture, but Gustavus was resolved that he and.his should perish in 
the Baltic rather than not succeed. It was im vain that it was repre- 
sented to him that for four centuries not a single man had ventured across 
the strait. At the very moment a peasant arrived with a message who 
had crossed the ice. This decided the king, only he changed his route. 
He started with all his cavalry for Svenborg, and a party pushed on in 
advance by the islands of Langeland, Laaland, and Falster. ‘The whole 
army followed, and after overcoming unheard-of difficulties, the Swedish 
flag, hoisted on the 12th of February on the tower of Wordingborg, in- 
formed the unfortunate Frederick III. that his last asylum was invaded, 
and that an ambitious and pitiless enemy was at the gates of his capital. 
On the 26th of the same month the treaty of Roeskilde was signed. 
Frederick, however, had his revenge in 1658. Charles Gustavus, defeated 
at Hollanderbye, was obliged to press the siege of Copenhagen, and to 
make an attempt at a general assault, which was repulsed by the gallaut 
Danes. England, Holland, and France interfered, and an English and 
Dutch fleet made its appearance in the Sound. The Dutch extirpated 
the Swedes in Funen, whilst Gustavus was being treacherously amused 
in the island of Falster by Queen Sophia Amelia, and Terlon. Obliged 
to pass over to Gothemburg, he was there seized with a fever, of which 
he died on the 13th of February, 1660. Had Charles Gustavus lived 

















(and he perished in his thirty-eighth year), it is possible that he would, , 
notwithstanding the indomitable resistance of the Danes, have founded 
that great empire of the North—that powerful Scandinavia—which is still 
as indispensable for the equilibrium of Europe as it was when he was one 
of the greatest warriors of the seventeenth Ley and when Austria, 
Spain, and France, enormously extended during the middle ages, had 
just unveiled the vastness of their powers. Sweden preserved all the 
prestige of heroism under Charles XI., but with the mad pranks of 
Charles XII. came a downfal as rapid and as decisive as had previously 
been the rise and ascendancy of this kingdom of the North. 

Korsoer, where Charles Gustavus was joined by General Stenbock 
and the Count Palatine of Sultzbach, all that remained of the numerous 
and brilliant army which had conquered and held Fanen, and who 
had escaped in disguise in’ a fisherman’s. boat, is now the terminus of 
the Zeeland railway, for travellers crossing from Jutland, or arriving 
per steam-boat from Kiel. It is far more interesting than is gene- 
rally imagined to cross Zeeland by that railway. The island is. the 

m of the Danish Archipelago. The meadows are superb, the 
orests incomparable. Before harvest-time the landscape is splendid. 
Nothing is more gratifying to contemplate than a Danish farm, Clean- 
liness, comfort, and order, manifest themselves everywhere, and only 
in England is a similar amount of well-being, united to cultivated intel- 
ligence, to be met with. The first station is at Slageloe, a charming 
little town, with a church of the eleventh century. Close by, in. the 
forest of Antovorokov, was the abbey of the same name, founded by 
Waldemar I., in 1177. One of its monks, named Andrew, canonised by 
‘the Church, enjoyed a reputation for unwonted sanctity. When he — 
said his prayers in the open air, he hung his hat.and mantle on the sun’s 
rays, and Waldemar having promised him all the land he could traverse 
on an ass’s foal, he mounted a new-born donkey, which set to work with 
such good will, that it would have acquired the whole island to the 
abbey, had not the king’s counsellors interfered. 

It might be imagined that the Danes, living a hardy northern life, 
were a dull unimaginative people. They are by no means so, and the 
Copenhageners are as partial to amusements as the people of Stockholm 
or of Christiana, of Amsterdam or of Hamburg, all places concerning 
which the same misconceptions exist, and the latter of which has, by 
those who know it, been called the Capua of the North. Enter Copen- 
hagen on a Sunday in summer-time by the fine avenue of Fredericks- 
borg, a crowd of people will be seen, well-dressed and happy, pic-nick- 
ing on the green sward, or refreshing themselves in the taverns that 
abound. Everywhere, on proceeding to the Royal Hotel opposite the 
magnificent palace of Christianborg, order and cleanliness is to be ob- 
served. Walk out to the Ostergade and the Kongens-Nye-Torv, and 
the same crowds will be: met. with. 

This metropolis of the third of the kingdoms into which Scandinavia 
is now broken up is, like Stockholm and Christiana, of comparatively 
modern origin. ‘The place where it stands was, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, the site of a few fishermen’s huts. The Bishop of 
Roeskilde having purchased it of King Waldemar I., erected a strong- 
hold there. ‘The position was favourable, the harbour admirable, and 
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the country fertile. Merchants came to set up business, as was usual in 
feudal times, under the protection of a fortress, be it that of a prelate or 
baron. In less than a century the hamlet became a town, and obtained 
privileges and franchises. Christopher, of Bavaria, purchased the rights 
of seignoralty from the prelates of Roeskilde in 1443, and the court 
having removed thither from the former place, Copenhagen became ever 
afterwards the seat of government and the capital of the kingdom. It 
now contains some 150,000 inhabitants, is well built, with wide, long, 
and regular streets, pleasant gardens, havdsome squares, and spacious 
openings, although enclosed within walls. Frequent fires have caused 
it to lose that character of originality which we meet with at Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and Brunswick, but it possesses many remarkable palaces and 
monuments. That of Rosenborg was erected by Christian IV., whom 
M. de Flaux amusingly com to Henry IV. and Louis XIV. in one. 
The chief of the Oldenburg dynasty differed, however, from the first, in- 
asmuch as he was, it is said, betrayed by all his mistresses, and from the 
second, inasmuch as he repealed no Edict of Nantes. Rosenborg was 
designed by Inigo Jones, and is rather curious than magnificent. One 
room in this chateau is devoted to the relics of each sovereign that suc- 
ceeded to Christian IV. It may be imagined how many historical remi- 
niscences are thus gathered together. There is the silver horn, pre- 
sented to Christian I. when Count of Oldenburg, when alone hunting, 
by a lady of suspicious beauty, and the liquid in which, spilt upon his 
horse’s mane, burnt off all the hair. There is the sword of Chris- 
tian II.’s executioner, who never left his side. There is a sword of 
Charles XII., of perfect simplicity, in a leathern scabbard. The roof 
of the chief hall is beautifully sculptured. Whole regiments are repre- 
sented in wood, marching past, with their drummers at their head. 

The king resides at Christianborg. Built by Christian VI., this 
palatial castle was destroyed by fire in 1795, and rebuilt in the time of 
Christian VII. upon the primitive plan. It has been criticised as out 
of proportion with the importance of his kingdom. We have no doubt 
that the same critic would complacently find that Buckingham or St. 
James’s Palaces were to Great Britain as significative of little import- 
ance, and as appropriate as the Tuileries and the Louvre, or Versailles, 
are to France. 

The museum of Thorwaldsen, the rival of Phidias and Praxiteles, is 
close by, but one of his greatest works—the entry of Alexander into 
Babylon—is in the ante-chamber of the Hall of the Knights, one of the 
most spacious rooms in Europe, in the Christiansborg, where is also the 
museum of paintings. Thorwaldsen’s museum is not only a museum, but 
also a mausoleum. The immortal artist lies under a mound in the 
central court, and the architect—Bindesboll—has given to the whole 
building a funereal character. The interior, however, is well lighted and 
suitably painted in light blue and yellow, and the sculptor is seen to 
wonderful advantage in this noble sanctuary raised to his glory. There 
are some five or six hundred works of art in this museum, and notwith- 
standing this fecundity of Thorwaldsen, it has been justly remarked of 
him that he did nothing that was unworthy of his reputation. 

The museum of the Society of Antiquaries is indebted for its richness 
not only to the circumstance that paganism of old insisted upon the 
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arms, jewels, and accoutrements of a hero being buried along with him, 
so that he might make a dignified appearance in the Walhalla, and that 
the Vikings used to bury their treasures before starting upon expeditions 
from which they often never returned, but to the te which obliges 
every one who discovers an antiquity to send it to Copenhagen. ‘I'he 
objects thus gathered together are separated into three classes—those of 
the age of stone, those of the era of bronze, and those of the epoch of 
iron. The men of the first age were small and weak—the Lapps and 
Finns are supposed to be their descendants—but the men of the second 
era were so powerful that none in the present day could wear their 
helmets or brandish their weapons. There is also a large collection of 
antiquities belonging to more modern times, and among them a series ot 
brides’ crowns of different epochs. The use of such is common to all 
Scandinavia, and is characteristically portrayed in several paintings from 
the North in the International Exhibition. There is also the fragment 
of a ball brought from Greenland. Danish pastors still labour assiduously 
in converting the natives of those far-off icy lands, but it is said by some 
that their intelligence is too restricted to enable them to understand the 
sublime doctrines that are preached to them. 

The wealthy classes of Copenhagen have their own quarter as else- 
where ; the tradespeople dwell in the heart of the city, the learned and 
the studious are grouped around the university, and the seafaring people 
dwell around the square of Greenland. ‘Their blood is said to be less 
intermingled than that of any other class, and the handsomest girls in 
the metropolis are met with among them. The people generally being 
- well to do—more so, indeed, than in most other countries—are of a 
cheerful, happy disposition, and, as we have before seen, much given to 
enjoyment. The environs of Copenhagen are studded with public gardens 
and establishments for dancing, concerts, and refreshments. When busi- 
ness is over the people rush in crowds to these places of recreation ; 
women, children, and old men, all alike go in search of amusement. In 
one of the most frequented of these gardens there is an island called St. 
Helena, and the bridge that leads to it is designated as Waterloo, The 
orchestra is under Lumby, who is called the Strauss of the north. There 
are all kinds of amusements, and the entrance fee is only about 74d. of 
our money. Had the pré-Catalan, M. de Flaux says, been as cheap, 
it would have succeeded better. The Danes are fond of caricature. 
They represent on their open-air theatres Englishmen making love to 
pretty Danes or Germans, Frenchwomen with their mincing manners, 
and Swedes in the dress of Charles XII.’s musketeers, blue coats with 
turned-up lapels, three-cornered hats, yellgw breeches, and top-boots. 
At another garden, the Alhambra, a boy dressed up as a Zouave, with 
his forehead shaven, and a huge pair of moustaches, does duty as a 
sentinel. Although the Danes are Lutherans they frequent these gardens 
on Sundays, on which day the Charlottenlund, charmingly situated on 
the borders of the sea, is most in vogue. ‘The Danish women, taken 
generally, are not so good-looking as the Norwegians or the Swedes ; 
they do not, like the latter, help off their features by a national costume. 
The girls of Stockholm frame their fair hair and complexions and set off 
their shape in a peculiar black mantle, but at Copenhagen they adopt 
European costumes—a mixture of French and English—horrible Parisian 
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shawls and. frightful English straw-hats, says M. de Flaux. The same 
gentleman more than hints that this life corrupts the young 
girls’ morals: we should have su where religious and moral, as 
well as general education is so universally attended to, it would have 
been otherwise. The girls of the island of Amager, who constitute a 
kind of colony apart, said to be of Dutch origin, preserve their old 
national costume. 

The best aw in Copenhagen are approached by steps and a passage, 
a practice which still obtained in France as late as the last century, and 
the worst are in cellars, as in Hamburg. The taverns seem to have no 
attractions for consumers unless they are below ground. There are few 
houses worthy of notice in an at Prarie point of view, but public 
monuments are, on the other hand, very numerous. ‘The Exchange and 
the Round Tower are among the most interesting. The churches are 
not. so unadorned as among the Calvinists. The Lutherans tolerate 
images of Christ, of the Virgin, and of the apostles. Some of the painted 
sculptures in wood have a charming effect. The statues and bas-reliefs 
of the church of Our Lady by Thorwaldsen impart. to it an interest 
rarely equalled. 

People breakfast at nine, dine at three, and sup at ten, on returning 
from the theatre or the public gardens.. Soup follows the fish, and 
smoked salmon is served up with meat. Tea is taken to breakfast, milk 
at supper. The theatre opens at five, and closes at. nine. The hours for 
dinner and theatre, albeit denounced by M. de Flaux as acentury behind- 
hand, are, in reality, best adapted for the preservation of health and 
longevity. The celebrated equestrian Rentz, who, with his company, is 
at Vienna in winter, spends the summer in the North, and more espe- 
cially in Copenhagen, whose inhabitants are especially partial to horse- 
manship. The court attend these circuses with the simplicity of citizens. 
The loyalty and probity of the Danes is proverbial. Even M. de Flaux, 
a Romanist, says: “It is marvellous to see in how short a time Protes- 
tantism has subdued and moralised them.’”’ The coasts of Zeeland and 
the whole archipelago were of yore the repairs of bandits. The hardy 
natives despised agriculture, and devoted themselves solely to fishing and 
ws Every man was a wrecker, even the bishop at their head. 

here is now neither burglar, highwayman, nor wrecker in the land. If 
there is a thief, ten to one he is an alien. Everywhere marshes and 
forests are giving way to fat pastures and magnificent crops. The people 
have come down from the hills whence they used to watch the storm- 
tossed ships as their proximate prey, and have gathered together in vil- 
lages and in towns. The gomfort and cleanliness of a Danish cottage 
can only find its rival in England. The people have also become as calm 
and as pacifie as once they were turbulent and bellicose. In their public 
gardens, their markets, or even their taverns, such a thing as a quarrel 
or a row is almost unheard of. 

Above all, Copenhagen is the centre of a great intellectual movement. 
It is a hearth whence light radiates beyond the limits of the Danish 
monarchy into Sweden, Norway, and even part of Germany. The Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts subsidised, and with rooms at the Charlottenborg, 
numbers amongst its artists of reputation Lund, Eckersberg, Abildgaard, 
Marstrand, Simonsen, Schleiser, Serensen, Slavgaard, and Rump, many 
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of whom, thanks to the inaugurator of international exhibitions, are now 
known to the English. Wiedvelt, Freund, Bissen, and Jericho have fol- 
lowed worthily in the footsteps of Thorwaldsen. Unfortunately, while 
the Norwegian artists look to their own grandiose scenery, and their own 
striking and peculiar domestic manners, for the subjects with which to fill 
their canvas, Swedes and Danes prefer Italy and the East, and thus place 
themselves needlessly in rivalry with art all over the world: The collec- 
tions of natural history, especially of fishes, are very large. There isa 

iece of native silver from Konigsberg six feet long, two feet wide, and 
eight inches thick. The Royal Museum contains several chefs-d’cuvre ; 
a noble collection of armour of the middle ages, and a goodly one of 
church ornaments. 

The University of Copenhagen has a quite different importance to its 
Academy. Founded in 1478, and reconstituted three centuries after- 
wards, it has now five chairs of theology, five of jurisprudence, eight of 
medicine and surgery, and nineteen of belles-lettres, occupied by fifty-two 

rofessors. The number of students who follow these courses average 
twelve hundred annually. The Germanic portion of the monarchy has 
its own university at Kiel. The number is thus rendered all the more 
considerable in proportion to the population, and this is owing to the dif- 
fusion of education among all classes. 

The Danish language, rich and supple, has produced writers who might 
take rank beside Shakspeare and Corneille, were it not for their limited 
number of readers. Ochlenschlager, one of the greatest poets of Europe, 
and Oersted, one of its first men of science, would even themselves have 
been little known had not the one translated his works into German, and 
the other into French. M. de Flaux says that the charming and inge- 
nious story-teller Andersen, with whom we once had the pleasure of 
passing a week in quarantine at Orsova, is unknown at Paris. He is, 

wever, appreciated in England, although not to the same extent as in 
Denmark, where his stories lie by the side of the Bible in almost every 
cottage. The use of the Latin language once made literature cosmo- 
ale Erasmus of Rotterdam, Scaliger of Agen, Calvin of Geneva, 

uther of Wittenberg, Saxo-Grammaticus of Soroe, and Tycho Brahe of 
Hveen, addressed their works to Europe. Unfortunately, in our days, 
when vapour and electricity have established quicker and cheaper com- 
munications between nations, the perfectioning of national languages 
keeps them intellectually in a greater state of isolation than ever. But 
in the north Copenhagen remains not the less the most luminous centre 
of science. Its libraries are magnificent, and well kept. ‘The Royal 
Library, founded by Christian III., possesses upwards of four hundred 
thousand volumes. Among these are the Oriental manuscripts brought 
home by the celebrated Niebuhr and Rask; as also many rare Icelandic 
manuscripts. The present librarian, M. Veviauf, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in Denmark. ‘The library of the university and that of 
the brothers Classens, are alike remarkable. The universities of Copen- 
hagen, Christiana, and Stockholm fraternise frequently, and it is possible 
that dreams of a future united Scandinavia occupy no small space in the 
minds of the youth assembled upon these oceasions.. That which con- 
tributes more than anything else to the development of the public intel- 
lect in the north is the love of reading that is spread among all classes. 
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Not a palace, a house, or a cottage but has its greater or less collection of 
books, and a portion of the evening’s leisure is devoted to reading them. 
The intellectual cultivation of the inhabitants of Copenhagen is one of 
those things that strikes the stranger with most surprise and admiration, 
and hence it is that it rivals Edinburgh in claiming distinction as 
the Modern Athens. : 

If Copenhagen is full of monuments of the Christians and the Frede- 
ricks, such is the power of genius that Elsinore is no less so with the 
reminiscences of Hamlet, or Amleth, as the Danes call the prince twice 
ennobled by Shakspeare. A commodious steamer, superbly decorated, 
and in every respect well found, and called the Hamlet, starts from 
Copenhagen for Elsinore every day at nine, and returns the same evening. 
For the whole distance the coast is studded with mansions, country-houses, 
or villages, and boats take off or bring passengers. The sea on a sum- 
mer’s day is trauslucid and calm. First, Chalottenlund, with its gigantic 
oaks, is passed, then Bellevue, next the royal park of Dyrhaven, followed 
by the bathing establishments of Klampenborg, the pretty chateau called 
the Hermitage, and the royal palace of Skodsborg. Beyond this again 
is the island of Hveen, with the ruined palace of ‘Tycho Brahe, and then 
the forests of Niberod and Nymph, and we arrive at mid-day at Elsinore, 
or Helsingor of the Danes, with whom Copenhagen is Kjibenhavn. 

It is not our purport to give here the true story of Hamlet from the 
pages of Saxo-Grammaticus. Suffice it, that in the present day local 
tradition associates the beautiful site of Marienlyst, crowned by its feudal 
castle, with the memory of the Danish prince. There is his terrace ; 
there the groves under whose shade he meditated the discovery of his 
father’s murderer, or held discourse with his faithful Horatio; there a 
stone bench on which he perchance may have sat and conversed with 
Ophelia. His very tomb is pointed out on the summit ofa hill. It is 
evident that, filling up the absence of positive monuments by fancies like 
these, it is easy, as M. Flaux has done, to complete the remainder by 
excerpts from the immortal bard. But Marienlyst is a comparatively 
modern summer residence of the kings of Denmark. Nor was it there, 
more than at Kronborg, that dweltold Claudius and the Queen Gertrude, 
or within the sturdy walls of the latter, so long beaten by the waters of 
the Sound, that lived, loved, and hated the personages of that fearful 
drama. It was not on its ramparts that the shade of Hamlet appeared to 
Marcellus and Horatio; it was not in its halls that Polonius cheered the 
sombre court with his quaint wisdom. It was not there that the young 
Hamlet slew Laertes with his own weapon, and that a climax came to this 
tragedy of tragedies—“ a terrible and sublime work,” says M. de Flaux; 
“the most profound, the most vast, the most complete that issued from 
the brain of the great Shakspeare.” 

Kronborg was built by Frederick II. in 1580, and if it could not there- 
fore have been the palace of Hamlet, it has not the less many interesting 
associations. The prison-chamber of the unfortunate Caroline Matilda is 
there, as is also the prie-Dieu, on which she may have knelt when she 
learnt the fate of Struensee and Brandt. There is also the room occupied 
by the Countess Danner before her marriage. It must not be omitted, 
however, that a fortress preceded Kronborg. This point, which com- 
mands the pass, at which a toll was levied till very lately, was from the 
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most remote times the site of a stronghold of one kind or other. There 
still exist beneath the fortress immense caverns capable of holding 
upwards of a thousand men. These were, according to tradition, the 
home of Holger, a Scandinavian Roland, whose feats of marvellous 
heroism are the subject of numerous legends. Holger, the immortal, 
still haunts these gloomy recesses, but when the country is threatened he 
reappears, and, putting himself at the head of the army, it becomes in- 
vincible. A peasant who -had ventured one day into these subterranean 
es stumbled upon the hero seated at a stone table, which was almost 
covered with his white beard. ‘Give me your hand,” he said to the 
sant, at the same time holding out his own. The former, terrified, 
held out a bar of iron. Holger squeezed it so that the marks of his 
fingers were indented in the metal. “ It is well,” he said, with a smile 
of satisfaction, “ I see there are still men in Denmark.” 

So much for the castles, and the court-yard of Kronborg is as imposing 
and more original than the court of honour at Versailles. As to the town 
of Elsinore, it is the abode of merchants, tradespeople, and innkeepers, 
but, like everything in Denmark, it is clean and well kept. Hamlet no 
more dwelt here than he did at Kronborg or Marienlyst. He was, ac- 
cording to Saxo, son of a pirate chief who ruled in Jutland. The environs 
of Elsinore are, apart from the traditions that lead excursionists there, 
among the most picturesque in Zeeland. Near the lake of Gurre are the 
ruins of a castle, built in the fourteenth century by King Waldemar for 
his mistress. So happy was he, that he had the imprudence to say that 
he could do without paradise, if God would allow him to live eternally at 
Gurre. His wishes were granted to him, and his shade, proscribed from 
heaven, wanders incessantly, hunting without rest or repose amidst its 
vast forests. There is not an old woman in Gurre who has not seen him 
passing over the frozen waters of the lake with his dogs and horses. 

Beyond is Fredensborg, built in 1720 by Frederick IV. to commemo- 
rate that peace of Neustadt which closed the career of Charles XII, a 
monarch who had far more of the mania than of the genius of war. The 
mansion is now in a deplorable condition, but it still contains a few pic- 
tures, among which is an excellent likeness of Charles XII. himself. 
There is little in the physiognomy of this extraordinary personage to 
indicate the intrepid courage, the stoicism, firmness, disinterestedness, 
and general elevation of sentiments which characterised him amid excesses 
so ruinous to his country. The park is little better kept than the palace, 
but from its terraces, adorned with statues, there are beautiful views of 
Lake Esrom. The palace of Fredericksborg—the Versailles of Denmark 
—stood at the extremity of the forest which stretches from this lake to 
that of Arre. Raised by Heenwinkel under King Christian VI., one 
wing seemed to have sprung by the hand of an enchanter from out of the 
waters. Frederick VII., who prefers country life to that of towns, loved 
this delicious retreat, and had filled it with rare and precious things. 
Upon one of its windows a touching inscription, scratched with a diamond 
by Caroline Matilda, ““O! keep me innocent, make others great,’’ had 
been religiously preserved. In January, 1860, this splendid palace was 
burnt to the ground with all that it contained. 

A charming road leads from the ruins of Fredericksborg to Frederick- 
sund, and from Fredericksund to Roeskilde. No one would think on look- 
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ing at it that this little town, so quiet and so cleanly, at the extremity of 
an arm of the fiord of Jise, had been once the capital of Denmark, 
and boasted of 1 and thirty monasteries. The monks 
and prelates of old thought of nothing but multiplying-churches and 
monasteries: ‘They were the real drones of the land. Ail that remains 
of its past fanaticism is its cathedral, which is the Westminster or the 
Saint Denis of its kings and princes. It is an asylum worthy of them, 
and one of the finest Gothic monuments in Scandimavia. It was begun 
by Canute the Great, who, having murdered his brother-in-law, wished 
to itiate the church in the eleventh century, but its towers were not 
completed till the time of Christian IV. (1588—1648). A visit to this 
vast and grandiose monument is productive of deep emotion. From 
Harold I., who reigned. in 985, to Christian VIII., who died in 1848, 
scarcely one of those who have occupied the throne but lie side by side 
in this regal necropolis. Some of these tombs are perfect marvels of art. 
Some of the great families of Denmark—the Krags, the Hahus, the 
Krabbes, and ‘the Trolles—have the privilege of sleeping their last sleep 
in the ls by the side of their masters. 

The ca of Roeskilde was in 1070 the theatre of a scene some- 
thing similar to what occurred in the Duomo of Milan between Bishop 
Ambrose and the Emperor Theodosius. Some of his nobles having 
offended Svend Estriden, at that time King of Denmark, he ordered 
them to be slain, an execution which was carried out within the precincts 
of the cathedral. The-bishop, William, an Anglo-Saxon, and previously 
secretary to Canute the Great, indignant at the sacrilege, forbade entrance 
to the sacred edifice, and himself boldly opposed the king’s attempts to 
penetrate into it till he had cleansed himself by a public act of contrition 
aud repentance. 

The abbey of Soroe, where dwelt the monkish historian of the country, 
Saxo, surnamed Grammaticus, was an old monastery of Bernardins, 
founded by Asser Ryg in the twelfth century. It was transformed after 
the Reformation by Frederick II. into a college, but it was to Chris- 
tian IV. that Denmark was indebted for so endowing it, that the youth 
of the country who had hitherto pursued their studies abroad, often never 
returning to their fatherland, or, if they did, polluted by corrupt and 
foreign notions, became henceforth educated in their own country. The 
university is rich and powerful, the land for leagues around appertains to 
it, the building is a palaee in itself, the salaries are so satisfactory as to 
be coveted by the learned, and every professor has his own villa on the 
banks of the lake. The church attached to it is.of pure Gothic, and 
within repose Archbishop Absalon, the protector of Saxo, Waldemar II., 
and Holberg, a celebrated poet and historian, to whom the university 
was largely indebted. 

Close by Soroe is the church of Fiendaslév, which all excursionists 
make a point of visiting. Itis as much one of the show-places of Den- 
mark as the legendary tomb of Hamlet at Marieslyst. Tradition relates 
that the famous chief Asser Ryg, starting on a distant and dangerous 

ition, bade his wife rebuild the church of Fiendaslov, which was in 
a a state, during his absence, and, as she was pregnant, she was 
to a spire if she had a daughter, and a tower ifa son. On his return 
what was the hero's surprise at seeing two towers!. His perplexity was. 
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only relieved when it was announced to him that his wife'had.given birth 

to twins, one of whom was Absalon, one of ‘the greatest statesmen that 

illustrate the annals of Denmark, a brave captain as.well.as a pious 

eee! minister to Waldemar the Great, benefactor of .Soroe, ,and 
nder of Copenhagen. 

A noble monument that speaks eloquently to the thoughtful mind 
stands in the centre of the avenue of Fredericksborg : it is a, pedestal of 
granite, raised by Christian LV. to commemorate the abolition of feudal 
customs, and upon which are four statues representing Fidelity, Agricul- 
ture, Valour, and Patriotism. It is a, peculiarity of Denmark; that. all its 
revolutions, be they religious or political, have been accomplished by 
royalty, by the nobility, or by the middle classes, but never by the popu- 
lace. Hence revolutions have never been accompanied by exeesses, and 
have rather modified the past than overthrown it. In remote times the 
followers of Odin were not divided into classes like the Romans. There 
were neither patricians nor plebeians ; there were simply merchants and 
cultivators, beneath whom were the serfs, who were the aborigines, 
Lapps or Finns. As the stock diminished it was recruited by piracy. 
Slavery is a very old institution. There were no hereditary privileges ; 
the strongest and the cleverest was elected chief. The feudal system 
sprang from the admixture of Roman customs with these primitive 
institutions. The Scandinavians sought to render their tenure hereditary 
by founding a nobility and endowing an opulent clergy. ‘The tyranny 
of these intermediary classes soon became so unendurable as to have led 
to assemblies of representatives of the people, the people being elected, 
the nobles and prelates free. In the twelfth century the Thing, or Ting, 
as the parliament was called, was entirely superseded by a senate, or 

r house of nobles and prelates, and the middle classes were utterly 
prostrated; they had to sell their lands, and were actually reduced to the 
condition of serfs and villains, and were sold as such. 

In 1410 the unheard-of doctrine obtained that all peasants were serfs. 
But political affairs move in a circle; the nobility Shed become the 
sole guardians of the national liberties, they entrenched so upon royalty 
that, as we see in Russia in the present day, Christian II. had to throw 
himself upon the peasants to protect himself against the encroachments 
of rapacious and domineering prelates and barons. The latter were not, 
however, easily defeated ; victorious under Frederick I., they were.as 
pitiless to the king as they were to the peasants, All-powerful under 
Christian III..and Frederick I1.,. their influence shrank for a moment 
before the imposing person. of Christian 1V., and fell. definitively under 
his suecessor, Frederick ILI., whom they made a vain attempt to exelude 
from the throne. Frederick III., possessed of many valuable qualities, 
was ably seconded by his queen, Sophia Amelia of Brunswick-Luneburg. 
She, by her energy and activity, made of him one of the greatest princes 
of the House of Oldenburg. We have before alluded to the disastrous 
wars in which this young prince became involved with Charles Gustavus 
of Sweden. ‘The treaty of May 27, 1660, put an-end to that terrible 
war, and Stenbock evacuated Kronborg. ‘The States were summoned 
under the grand-master, Gersdorf, to repair the mischiefs done by. war. 
It-was necessary to dismiss the mercenaries, to rebuild. the fortresses, to 
reorganise the army and the fleet. ‘To effect this the nobility urged a 
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tax upon articles of general consumption, a tax which did not touch 
them, as they lived upon the produce of their own manors. This was 
alike opposed by Svane, president of the clergy, and Nansen, president 
of the citizens, and who represented the two classes. It soon became 
manifest that a great revolution had taken place in public opinion, and 
that the constitution of the country, the work of the middle ages, was no 
longer in harmony with the epoch. The ministers of religion were now 
men of education and intelligence, and the merchants were men of — 
wealth and experience. The king, the queen especially, and Field- 
marshal Shack were with the middle classes. The latter declaimed 
against the revenues of the royal domains being monopolised by the 
nobility; the barons retorted that those who impugned their privileges 
were not free men. This declaration kindled a war which could not but 
lead to the destruction of one party or the other. Svane called his most 
zealous partisans together on me 5th October, 1660, and Nansen headed 
a deputation to the king on the 9th. Otho Krag, the head of the oppo- 
site faction, insulted them on their return, and pointed to the dungeon ; 
the popular party retorted by pointing to the steeple of Our Lady, where 
the national flag was waving. On the 10th the priests and citizens 
bearded the nobility in their own sanctuary, the town-hall, after which 
they went once more in procession to the palace. The same day the 
gates of the city were closed by order of Frederick III., to the great 
dismay of the nobility, who found themselves imprisoned with their 
wives and families. Under these circumstances they gave way at once, 
and a deputation was sent to the king enfranchising the monarch from 
all engagements entered into by himself or his predecessors with them as 
a class, and declaring their willingness to receive for the future the ex- 
peer of his will as a formal order. Thus was accomplished without 

loodshed the revolution of 1660, which completely changed the manners 
and institutions of the country. 

The veteran grand-master, Gersdorf, expressed his hopes upon kissing 
the king’s hand, on the occasion of the submission of the nobility, in a 
spirit of prophecy engendered by ill-humour, that his majesty would not 
in return govern the nation after the fashion of the Turks. Certain it 
is that Frederick III., having attained absolute power, became a mere 
despot. A vain and foolish nobleman, Kay Lycke, having boasted over 
his cups that no one could resist him, not even the queen, he was con- 
victed of high-treason, his property was confiscated, and he only saved 
his life by timely flight. The senator, Rosencrantz, was exiled for want 
of respect. But the most remarkable cases were those of Ulhfeld and 
Griffenfeld. The former had wedded the beautiful Eleanor Christina, 
the favourite daughter of Christian IV., and he was one of the most 
powerful nobles in Denmark. Ambitious and unscrupulous, he jis said 
to have even entertained hopes of arriving at supreme power. He had 
the marriage of the late king with his mother-in-law, Christina Munck, 
legally recognised ; he obtained a declaration to the effect that the crown 
of Norway was elective, not hereditary, and he imposed restrictive powers 
upon Frederick himself. But when the latter obtained absolute power, 
he at once revenged himself for the humiliations he had undergone at 
the hands of this haughty vassal. Christina Munck was deprived of the 
title of Countess of Schleswig-Holstein, and Ulhfeld fled to Stockholm 
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and fought in the army of Charles Gustavus. The treaty of Roeskilde 
restored to him his vast estates, but he gave up those which were in 
Zeeland, on condition of being permitted to reside in peace in Copen- 
hagen. But, persecuted by Sophia Amelia, he withdrew to Spa, whence 
he endeavoured to excite the Elector of Brandenburg to war against 
Denmark. The latter, however, sent his papers to Frederick. The 
uence was that ten thousand rix-dollars were offered for his head, 
and twenty thousand for his person. It was delivermg him up to all 
the bandits of Europe. Driven from place to place in all kinds of dis- 
ises, this unfortunate man at last perished in a boat upon the Rhine. 
is countess, who had taken refuge in England, was basely delivered 
up by Charles II., and shut up in a dungeon till her implacable enemy, 
Sophia Amelia, died, twenty-three years afterwards. 
humacker was the son of a wine-merchant of Copenhagen, and had 
been declared to be a prodigy at the university. Frederick III., after 
enabling him to complete his studies in England and elsewhere, made 
him his secretary. Christian V., who succeeded, loaded him with 
honours, and named him Count of Griffenfeld. Absorbed in his passion 
for Sophia Amelia Noth, Countess of Samsoe, daughter of an apothecary, 
this monarch left the reins of government in the hands of the favourite. ° 
So great was his power that the Emperor Leopold made him a Count of 
the Holy Empire, the Elector of Brandenburg gave him the island of 
Rugen, with the title of prince, and it is said to have been proposed to 
make an English peer of him, while Rome conferred a cardinal’s hat. 
His offensive pride and haughty jealousy had severed the affections of 
every one before he lost those of the king. But upon the occasion of 
the quarrel of the latter with the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, in 1675, 
when Christian deprived the latter of a large portion of his estates, 
Griffenfeld having taken the part of the persecuted prince, the king re- 
solved upon his overthrow, and had him arrested in his own palace, 
whence he was transferred the same evening in a boat to Kronborg. 
When his papers were examined the most decisive proofs of treasonable 
correspondence and practices were obtained, as also of peculations to 
an enormous extent. Foreign moneys equal to 1,500,000 French 
crowns were also found. He was brought before a commission of 
twenty-three to be tried. He defended himself with infinite skill and 
intrepidity, but on the 26th of May, 1676, he was condemned to death, 
after the loss of his goods, his siteladesiesite, and his dignities. Griffen- 
feld met his fate with resignation. It was in vain that the queen, the 
queen-dowager, and the aged mother of the convict prayed in tears for 
arespite. The late grand-chancellor was taken to the scaffold; he had 
knelt down, laid his head composedly on the block, and even given the 
signal to the executioner, when Adjutant Shack shouted a reprieve. 
Griffenfeld jumped up with a bound, and in his joy shook hands with 
those around him. After four years’ detention in the citadel of Copen- 
hagen, he was exiled to the castle of Munckholm, near Drontheim. 
Here this man, whose pride and ambition had been his ruin, exhibited a 
most admirable humility and resignation under adversity. He devoted 
his leisure to the education of the sons of good families, to the transla- 
tion of the Psalms of David into Danish verse, and other literary pur- 
Suits, and he died at Drontheim on the 11th of March, 1689, twenty- 
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three yearsiafterhis conviction. Such was the end of a life begun under 
on emer auspices. Like the inventor of the brazen bull, he perished 
royal aw »which he had himself drawn up—the inventors of 
em ‘to humanity being, by a law of Providence; often the first 
— The extraordinary advancement and the tragic ends of two 
omy men—Griffenfeld and Struensee—-constitute, it has been 
ed, the two most curious, most instructive, and most dra- 

tote episodes in the modern history of Denmark. 

Frederick III. and Christian V., notwithstanding their faults, still pos- 
sessed sufficient merit not:to have brought absolutism into positive dis- 
credit. It was after a century of slavery that the inconveniences and 
abuses of this-fatal system made themselves felt. Frederick V., virtuous 
and good, but of a weak and melancholy temperament, took refuge from 
hypochondriasm in drink, and perished early a victim of a passion which 
brutalised himself and all who came in contact with him. He was sue- 
ceeded by Christian VII., who, only seventeen years of age, gave himself 
up at once to a frenzied passion for women. Historians have accused the 
ministers, Moltke and Bernstorf, and the queen-mother, Julia Maria, with 
having connived at and even prompted these excesses in order to preserve 
the direction of affairs. But there is little to uphold such a supposition, 
for both ministers were honest and upright men. The best proof of their 
non-complicity is the haste with which they brought about a marriage 
between the youthful monarch and Caroline Matilda, daughter of Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales, and sister of George III., at that time seventeen 
years of age, and one year younger than her husband. She was tall, 
well-made, and possessed of that incomparable brilliancy which, M. de 
Flaux say, renders’ the daughters of Albion the handsomest women in the 
world. She was enthusiastically received by the people, but it was not 
the same at court. The king, given up to coarse sensuality, received 
the chaste companion of his life with indifference. The dowager-queens, 
Sophia Magdalena and Julia Maria, detested her for her superior grace 

onl beauty. the king had also the weak points of a monomania about 
him. He was ineessantly looking at his hands or feeling his body to see 
if he was growing fat. He obliged his favourite, Count Holck, to ad- 
minister to him an occasional chastisement. Like Henri II. of France, 
who, present:at'the burning of a Lutheran who had dared to reproach 
Diana of Poitiers with her licentiousness, and was ever after visited by 
the phantom of his vietim, so Christian VIL., present, at the tortures of a 
Saxon soldier, ever afterwards imagined that it was himself who had been 
executed, and that the soldier was a phantom. 

Caroline Matilda was blessed with offspring, but Christian had even 
less heart than head, and neither the trials of his young wife, or the 
caresses of ‘his child, could turn him from the fatal path his bad passions 
had involved him in. His favourite, De Holeck, seconded this evil ten- 
dency, and did everything in his power to uphold it. Among the king’s 
companions was also a person, come from no one knew where, but who was 
called “* My lady,” from having once been a mistress of Lord Goderich’s. 
The orgies and pranks in which the king became engaged with these two 
— personages, were conducted in so public a manner as to have 

mea scandal to the city. “My lady’s” fortunes were brief; she was 
made a baroness, had a palace purchased for her, and was covered with 
diamonds, and then she was as suddenly cast into prison. 
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Queen Matilda lived in retirement during these afflicting proceedings : 
she eae with dignity and without complaining the ill treatment to 
which she was exposed. Nor was her position ameliorated by having no 
friend or country woman near her, whilst her attendant, Madame de Plessen, 
was notoriously a haughty, disagreeable, ill-tempered woman. Among 
the individuals employed around the king’s person was a German doctor, 
Struensee by name, and son of a bishop of austere and exalted piety. 
He was a fair and handsome man, about thirty years of age, ad well 
calculated to succeed at court, for he was clever in everything—shooting, 
hunting, riding, dancing, and of great conversational powers. His great 
friend and patron was Count Rantzaw, and the two would sometimes 
smoke together for a whole night. 

After a journey, in which this wicked young monarch was received 
with every testimony of respect in Holland, England, France, and Ger- 
many, he returned to his own kingdom, Struensee having by that time 
supplanted Holck, of whom he had all along been the rival, in the 
monarch’s favour. This little revolution in the palace occurred, it is said, 
in Paris. Queen Matilda had improved during the king’s absence ; 
although seriously invalided by the treatment to which she had been 
subjected, she had gained in flesh, and was handsomer than ever. The 
‘king could not be totally insensible to her charms, and grieving to observe 
her constant melancholy, loss of sleep and appetite, he prevailed upon her 
to consult the young German Hippocrates at that moment so high in 
favour. Struensee had, we have seen, the most engaging manners. I[n- 
troduced to the queen, he interrogated her with tact, examined her with 
care, and promised a cure as prompt ascertain. The queen, he said, was 
suffering from nostalgia; all she wanted was exercise, amusement, and 
especially her husband's affection. It was in his power to procure her 
these remedies, and he even took pride in having established a new order 
of things. Queen Matilda now participated in all the hunts and excur- 
sions of the king, and was at every ball and other amusement. Struensee 
was the more favourably looked upon as he had helped to bring about 
this happy change. He was scarcely ever away, whether reading or 
writing for the queen, or attending professionally, Matilda always received 
with pleasure this man, to whom she considered herself as indebted for her 
health and her husband’s affections. Unfortunately, neither were atten- 
tive to the usages of society, and the fact of Struensee reading to the 
queen, seated by her side on the same sofa, was the first thing to give 
rise to scandalous whispers. Soon she appeared with him in public, 
riding side by side, or in the same carriage. She had thus lost her repu- 
tation before she had forgotten her duty. Carried away by passions which 
a husband weakened by excesses and half an idiot could no longer satisfy, 
Queen Matilda fell; opinions differ when, some say shortly after her 
intimacy with the seductive doctor, others—among whom M. de Flaux— 
assert that it was only after a year’s acquaintanceship, and their being 
always thrown together. , 

A certain Madame de Gaehler, a bad woman, and a former mistress of 
Struensee’s, was also an agent in the matter. This corrupt woman had 
succeeded to Madame de la Luhe as grand mistress of the queen’s house, 
whilst Brandt, an unprincipled courtier, had succeeded the equally corrupt 
Holek as master of ceremonies. He, with Count Rentasws Ashbery 
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were bosom friendsof Struensee. Both unprincipled adventurers, they 
were solely indebted to the favourite for the positions they held at court. 

In the mean. time, the guilty relations which had established 
between the queen and Struensee were carried on with an imprudent in- 
difference to-public opinion, all the more so, since nowhere was the sacred 
ee the king more regarded than in Denmark. The Princess of 

ales, informed of the state of things by the ambassador, Keith Murray, 
went over to Copenhagen, but the queen would not see her except in the 

of Struensee, and even pretended to have forgotten English. 
As to the semi-idiotie king, he was isolated in his palace, carefully kept 
away from all evil. tongues, and amused by Brandt, who is said often to 
have administered the castigation in which he delighted with so hearty a 
will as to make him disgusted with a buffoon who at times assumed the 
character of a gaoler. These scenes not unfrequently ended in the most 
fearful quarrels and regular fights. His only other society was that of 
an attached Swiss, Reverdil, a black attendant, a white valet, both young, 
and a Turkish girl, abstracted by the Russians from her harem, and pre- 
sented by Catherine II. to Matilda. He was allowed to ride, hunt, dine, 
and attend the theatre or balls, in company with the three intriguers, the 
ueen, Struensee, and Brandt, but to hold private converse with no one. 
he said three had concentrated all authority in their own hands. 

But this state of things could not last for ever. The public was 
scandalised, indignant, and irritated beyond measure. But the most 
active and influential enemy of the intriguers was the queen-dowager, 
Julia Maria, who with her son, Prince Frederick, had been treated with 
insolent contempt. She had associated with her one Ove Hoegh Guld- 

, & preceptor, a man of apparent austere piety, but to whom scandal 
attributed an intimacy of a very close character with Queen Julia, 
Behringskold, a Russian spy and adventurer, and Count Rantzaw, who 
had been roused by the flagrant ingratitude of Struensee to the most 
bitter hatred of the favourite, and who therefore entered with all the 
enthusiasm of a contemplated revenge into the plans of Queen Julia and 
Guldberg. 

The conspirators neglected no means to attain the end which they pro- 

to themselves. The arrogance and pride of Struensee and Brandt 
acilitated their proceedings. The first manifestation against the favourites 
declared itself ——— Norwegian sailors who were destined for an 
expedition against Algiers, and who had been left without pay. This 
manifestation was quieted, but the queen acquired by it the disagreeable 
certitude that the man for whom. she had sacri everything was 
wanting in courage, and was incapable of protecting her against their 
common enemies. Guldberg forged an abdication, and gave currency to 
a report that it was: the intention of Brandt to assassinate the king, so 
that the queen might be declared regent, and could effect .a morganatic 
iage with her lover. The public mind, ripe for any evil report, gave 
credit to these sinister rumours. The pusillanimous Struensee did nothing 
in the presence of these manwuvres. He contented himself with moving 
with the court from Hirscholm to Fredericksborg in 1771, and to 
Christiansborg in the first month of the ensuing year. An attempted 
reform of the guards gave origin to a military insurrection, which was 
appeased by humiliating concessions. General Eichstadt and Colonel 
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in their adhesion to the conspirators, and were joined by 

tay oflcoeet the guards. A plan of waite was then decided upon. Au 
or to atrest the queen was to be obtained from the king by his own good 
will, or, if needs be, by violence; Koelher was to arrest Struensee ; 
Behringskjold, Brandt; Eichstadt, Falckenskjold, and Rantzaw, Caroline 
Matilda, The plot was put into execution at half-past three in the 


morning of the 17th of January, after a court ball. The dragoons of 


Richstadt’s regiment invested the palacd and gor manded all the issues. 


Strvensee was fast asleep when Koeller, with three offlcer’, sword in 
hand, followed by armed soldiers with torches, presented themselves iu his 
apartment. Resistance was in vain, and the favourite ia his terfor put 
on a pair of rose-coloured inexpressibles, the same that he had wort af 
the masked ball of the previous evening. 

A somewhat similar scene was enacted at the same time in the apart- 
ment of Brandt. The queen-dowager had undertaken to manage the 
king. His surgeon, Briegell, enabled her to gain access to his person. 
She was accompanied by Prince Frederick, Rantzaw, Eichstadt, and 
Guldberg. Kneeling before the terrified monarch, she declared that a 
conspiracy against his life had been detected, and that he must at once, 
. to save himself, sign an order to arrest seventeen of the most guilty. 
Their names were placed before him; his wife’s headed the list. The 
king rose and dressed himself, positively delighted with the prospect of 
getting rid of the whole set. No sooner had Rantzaw got the desired 
signature than he presented himself in the queen’s apartment. The latter 
stormed ; in her excitement she forgot even to dress herself, and tried 
first to reach the king’s apartment, and then Struensee’s, but all evasion 
was at once prevented. It is said that she even slapped the face of 
Rantzaw or Eichstadt ; historians differ as to which. At length she 
allowed herself to be dressed, and was conveyed, with Princess Louisa on 
her knees, Major Castenskjold sitting opposite, and a single attendant 
with her, to Kronborg. The carriage was escorted by a squadron of 
dragoons. Pride had sustained her hitherto, but as she passed by 
Hirscholm nature asserted her supremacy, and she sobbed audibly. 
Struensee and Brandt were conveyed in a similar manner to the citadel. 
It is remarkable that the several commandants of Kronborg and of the 
citadel had no warning as to this palace revolution, yet they received 
their prisoners without surprise. The public mind had long been pre- 
pared for a catastrophe. 

This great palace revolution had been carried out by one queen and 

her paramour against another queen and her paramour. The inconstant 
populace rejoiced greatly. ‘The streets were filled with shouting multi- 
tudes ; at night the houses were illuminated, and, in a curious spirit of 
indiscriminate justice, the houses of the frail were invaded, sacked, and 
their inhabitants subjected to corporeal chastisement. About sixty houses 
and their tenants are reported to have been thus treated. 
_ So complete was the feeling as to the fate of the state prisoners, that 
in devout Denmark there was only one thought predominant from the 
moment of their arrest, and that was to save their,souls. To effect this, 
Munther, a pious but austere pastor—one who, like all others who have 
imposed certain narrow and severe rules upon themselves, was as harsh 
to others as he was to himself—was selected. This pastor has left behind 
L2 
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him a curious record of his conferences with Struensee, and it would 
appear from that, as is often the case, that the gloomy, austere piety of 
fanatic father, Adam Struensee, had done much towards indisposing 
the son to follow in the path of virtue. A proximate death is, however, 
an eloquent preacher, and Struensee repented sincerely. His contrition 
was as deep as it was unaffected. It was only at the foot of the scaffold 
that he was permitted once more to meet Brandt, Brandt was of a 
— nature to Struensee. W= +23 proud and firm, and held by his 
wuuvsvuvls, 4 pastor named Hée, who had been deputed to reconcile 
him with Heaven, had had little influence. Above all, he was compara- 
tively innocent, and even the public were somewhat taken aback by the 
severity of the sentence against him. The queen was condemned to pass 
the remainder of her days in the castle of Aalborg, in Jutland, but 
George III. interfered, and obtained that she should be simply exiled to 
the palace of Zell, in Hanover. On the morning of the 28th of April, 
Munther visited his patient for the last time in his cell. His sufferings 
had been horrible, for he was so chained to his bed that he could not even 
repose his weary limbs. Nevertheless, he was calm, resigned, full of 
forgiveness for his enemies. He was then led from his dungeon to the 
square of Greenland, where a scaffold had been erected, and which was 
filled with a dense crowd. Brandt was also there, and, as the least guilty, 
was to suffer first. His conduct was replete with dignity—mild yet firm. 
He placed his hand and then his head upon the block, and saw the axe 
that was to cut each off in succession come down twice without even a 
wince. The unfortunate Struensee, of a more sensitive nature, was utter] 
prostrated at the scene ; to have to place his hand upon the same block, 
all gory with the remains of his friend, was more than his delicate nature 
could carry him through. His hand had therefore to be held by the 
finger while it was chopped off, and his head was afterwards held in the 
hollow of the block by the hair. The bodies of both were then divided 
into four, and, with the heads and hands, gibbeted. But what of the 
bodies—the souls of the two unfortunate malefactors had fled to a heaven 
far more merciful than human courts of justice, and it mattered very little 
what became of the flesh? Caroline Matilda did not long survive such 
fearful events, the blow which struck her being increased tenfold by her 
children being taken away from her. She died at twenty-three years of 
age, in all her beauty, but humble, resigned, and contrite. Christian 
sunk into a state of complete idiocy, and the implacable Julia Maria and 
her paramour Gulberg assumed the direction of affairs till Prince 
Frederick, a mere boy, had attained his majority. Julia Maria had sup- 
osed him to be a fool, and that she should reign in his stead; but, like 
Hamlet, he lived within himself, alive to the folly and vices of his father, 
the sins of his mother, and the crimes of Julia and Guldberg ; so he 
abided his time, and then, aided by Bernstorf, he claimed his own, and 
another pacific palace revolution was effected, by which Julia and Guldberg 
were removed from power, but not separated in person, and Frederick VII. 
ascended the throne. To him belongs all the honour and all the credit 
of having inaugurated a new state of things, and of having opened his 
reign by granting a liberal constitution to the country, to which he has 
ever since adhered. Denmark has consequently been in recent times in 
a state of transition and regeneration, and bad passions are to be met 
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with side by side with the newly-engendered good and liberal sentiments, 
but there is little fear but that king and country will yet triumph over 
all difficulties. 

The insurrectional movement in the duchies in 1848 attracted the 
stranger on the soil of Denmark, and threatened it with ruin. Even 
after the victory, when the Germans had repassed the Elbe, the peasants 
who had fought for the country put forward new demands. They pre- 
tended that every farmer, upon paying a sum equal to the value of the 
land farmed by him, should be entitled to the freehold. Colonel 
Tscherning, the barrister Christensen, and the journalist Hansen re- 
present this party, which is as dangerous to the well-being of Denmark 
.as is the question of the duchies. As yet, however, the peasants, in as 
far as their political life is concerned, have never abused their privilege 
of universal suffrage. Political power is in the hands of the citizens, who 
are represented by M. Hall, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Monrad, 
minister of worship. The nobility possess counties, baronies, and fiefs, 
lands, and titles, but they are often nominal possessions, the revenues 
belonging to the farmers. They do not oppose the democratic spirit of 
the day ; their hopes lie in a new reign. 

The people of the old Cimbric Chersonesus—Germans, Saxons, Angles, 
Frisons, or Scandinavians—lived in harmony up to 1820. At that 
period notions of Pangermanism, which took root in the Saxon univer- 
sities, spread over the land. The agitation did not, however, assume a 
tangible form in the time of Frederick VI.; it only did so under Chris- 
tian VIII., when, after two sterile marriages on the part of the prince 
royal, the proximate extinction of the House of Oldenburg, which had 
reigned ever since 1448, impended over the country. The duchies 
claimed to be under the Salic law, and rejected Prince Frederick of 
Hesse, who, according to the royal law, took precedence of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, since the renunciation of Holstein-Gottorp. The death 
of the old king became the signal for a terrible insurrection. The Olden- 
burgs are the Bourbons of the North, and the race is far and wide 
spread. The elder branch of the duchies has the Duke of Augustenburg 
for chief, and the younger branch the Duke of Glucksburg. These 
ser have, however, been excluded from the throne in favour of 

rince Frederick of Hesse, the king’s nephew. The development of the 
Pangermanic ideas in the duchies inspired the Duke of Augustenburg 
with criminally ambitious views. “ It is in vain,” says M. de Flaux, 
“that they attempt to make a hero and a martyr of the duke in Ger- 
many; we can see nothing in him in France more than a man of vulgar 
ambition, justly punished for having attempted to dismember a monarchy 
formed by his ancestors in the criminal hope of obtaining possession of 
the spoils.” Other countries will probably view the insurrection in the 
same light, but it is curious that the principle of nationalities which is 
said to blossom with so much vigour in Italy should be incapable of 
bearing fruit in the colder North. 

Better they had stood upon their Pangermanism than have excited 
hatreds long buried by holding forth that Christian VIII. was grandson 
to Caroline Matilda, and the Duke of Augustenburg grandson of her 
deadly enemy, Julia Maria. The king, Prince Frederick, and Prince 
Ferdinand, the king’s brother, have each married descendants of Caro- 
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line Matilda. It was in 1842 that the states of Schleswig, in which the 
German party dominated, demanded union with Holstein. The two 
duchies were already under one government—that of Prince Noer, 
brother of the Duke of Augustenburg. They also demanded separation 
from Denmark and union with Germany, in case the three last represen- 
tatives of the royal line of Oldenburg should die without male posterity. 
The states of Denmark assembled at Roeskilde in 1844 decided that 
Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein, and Lauenburg were an indivisable state, 
which, after the Danish constitution, was hereditary in the female line. 
A royal edict to that effect was issued on the 8th July, 1846. The 
Grand-duke of Oldenburg, the Duke of Augustenburg, and the Duke of 
Glucksburg protested, however, against the king’s pretensions. The 
Germans fraternised with the states, and excited them to revolt. Prince 
Néer withdrew from his functions. The only exception to revolt among 
the younger branches was in the case of Prince Christian, the youngest 
brother of the Duke of Glucksburg, who had wedded a niece of Chris- 
tian VIII., Princess Louisa of Hesse-Cassel. Duke Christian Augustus 
of Augustenburg was recognised as king of the new confederate states. 


_ Sb 
Christian VIII. was busy counteracting this Pangermanism by liberal 


edicts when death overtook him (Jan. 20, 1848). Frederick VIT., his 
son, succeeded to him at a most critical epoch. Frederick William IV., 
of Prussia, had declared in favour of the confederates, and marched 
troops into Holstein, and these, under Baron Wrangel, penetrated, after 
a slight check at Bau (April 8, 1848), into Jutland. The Duke of 
Augustenburg, who had brought about all this mischief, was entirely 
superseded by Frederick William 1V. Diplomacy, however, interfered, 
and London, St. Petersburg, and Vienna united to force the armistice of 
Malmoe (Aug. 26, 1848) upon the belligerents. 

Denmark, backed by Russia and Sweden, broke the armistice, and 
after alternating successes and defeats, the battle of Fredericia, gained 
by the Danes (July 7, 1849), brought this second campaign to a con- 
clusion favourable to their cause. A new armistice was signed in Au- 
gust of the same year, and Schleswig was to be governed by a Danish 
and German commissioner, with an Englishman for an arbitrator. At 
length peace was signed at Berlin on the 2nd of July, 1850, but the 
war itself did not cease till after the battle of Ysted, won by the 
Danes, and followed by the convention of Olmutz (Nov. 20, 1850). 
On the 6th of Jan., 1851, Prussian and Austrian commissioners ap- 
peared at Kiel, and declared that in case of refusal on the part of the 
duchies to submit, an army, half of Prussians, half Austrians, should be 
placed at the service of Frederick VII. There was no alternative but 
to succumb; and the authority of the King of Denmark was thus re- 
established over the provinces in rebellion, while Prince Christian of 
Glucksburg was called to Copenhagen as the future successor to the 
dynasty of Oldenburg. The electoral crown of Hesse was reserved to 
Prince Frederick of Hesse. The Emperor Nicholas stipulated, however, 
that in case of the extinction of the line of Oldenburg, the Gottorpian 
portion of the duchies should revert to Russia; an act which was not at 
all consistent with the protocol of London (Aug. 2, 1856), which averred 
that the maintenance of the Danish monarchy in its integrity was neces- 
sary for the European equilibrium. Prince Christian of Glucksburg 
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was recognised as the legitimate successor by the treaty of London 
(May 8, 1852), and the crown is to descend to his heirs. The rights 
of the princes of Augustenburg were declared to have been forfeited. 
This arrangement has not, however, been either perfectly satisfactory or 
final. The duchies had their own chambers, as also their own repre- 
sentatives, at the Risgraad, but as they had not the majority in the 
latter they withdrew altogether! The States naturally could not con- 
cede, and hence a passionate and systematic opposition seme the two. 
The German Diet has also since interfered in favour of the right of 
Holstein to a veto of laws voted by the Risgraad, and in which Cham- 
bers they have declined to have a voice, unless that voice should be 
omnipotent. The minister, Hall, has contented himself with repelling 
such claims on the part of the German subjects of the kingdom. The 
solution of the differences between Denmark and its German sub- 
jects and their sympathisers in the fatherland, remains not the less a 
question of life or death with the Danish monarchy. It has been-pro- 
posed as a solution to recognise Schleswig as Danish, which it is, and to 
confer upon it the same liberal constitution that exists in Zeeland, as 
also to confer the same privileges upon Holstein, reserving the rights 
of Germany and the’ protectorate of the Diet of Frankfort. Others re- 
commend that the frontiers of Denmark should be fixed at the Eider, 
and that Holstein should be given up. But again, it has been justly re- 
marked that the Germans once at Kiel they would never stop till they 
had subjected the whole of the peninsula, 

The actual king, Frederick VII., is now married morganatically to 
Countess Danner, a lady who is compared to Madame de Maintenon, as 
amiable as she is clever. The marriage is popular with the middle 
classes, but not so with the aristocracy. The habits of the king are 
simple and modest, and he prefers country to town life, and leaves the 
honours of the court in the hands of the Princess Louisa of Glucksburg, 
the future Queen ef Denmark. The influence of this superior woman is 
said to be paramount over her husband. There are parties in Denmark 
who look upon Prince Christian as a German, and who aspire to union 
with Sweden and to a Scandinavian nationality. A project has been 
started which would meet both these difficulties. The King of Sweden, 
having no male issue, is said to be willing to marry his daughter and 
heir to Prince Christian Frederick, eldest son of Prince Christian, and 
brother to the possibly future Queen of England. The dim project 
of Scandinavian unity, so long looming in the distance, would thus, 
in part, emerge into a reality. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


PART THE THIRTEENTH. 


1. 


THE LOSS PROCLAIMED. 


WueETHER carking care or hopeful joy may be in the heart’s inner 
dwelling-place, people generally meet at their breakfast-tables as usual. 
So long as there’s anything in the house to eat, meals are spread; so long 
as the customary laws of daily routine can be observed, they are observed ; 
or, at any rate, a pretence to it is made. 

George Godolphin sat with his wife at the breakfast-table. Maria was 
in high spirits: her indisposition of the previous evening had passed away. 
She was telling George an anecdote of Meta, as she poured out the 
coffee, some little ruse the young lady had exercised, to come over 
Margery ; and Maria laughed heartily as she toldit. George laughed in 
echo: full as merrily as his wife. There must have been two George 
Godolphins surely at that moment! The outer one, the one presented to 
the world, all gay, and smiling, and careless ; the inner one, kept for his 
own private and especial delectation, grim, and dark, and ghastly. 

Breakfast was nearly over, when there was heard a clattering of litcle 
feet, the door was burst open, and Miss Meta appeared in a triumphant 
shout of laughter. She had eluded Margery’s vigilance, and eloped from 
the nursery. Margery speedily followed, scolding loudly, her hands 
stretched forth to seize upon the runaway. But Meta had bounded to her 
papa, and found a refuge. 

George caught her up on his knee: his bright hair—the same shade 
once, but darker now—mixing with the golden locks of the child, as he 
took from her kiss after kiss. To say that George Godolphin was pas- 
sionately fond of his child would not be speaking too strongly: few 
fathers can love a child more ardently than George did Meta. A pretty 
little lovable thing she was! Look at her on George’s knee! her dainty 
white frock, its sleeves tied up with blue, her pretty socks and shoes, her 
sunny face, surrounded by its golden shower of shining curls. Margery 
scolded in the doorway, but Miss Meta, little heeding, was casting her 
inquisitive eyes on the breakfast-table, to see what there might be nice 
upon it. 

7” If you'd just please to punish her once for it, sir, she’d not do it, 
maybe, in future!” grumbled Margery. “ Naughty girl!” 

“I think I must,” said George. “ Shall I whip you, Meta ?” 

Meta shouted out a joyous little laugh in answer, turned her face 
round, and clung to him lovingly. She knew what his “ whippings” 
meant. 

“ But if Margery says so ?” 

“ Margery nobody,”’ responded Meta, bustling her face round to the 
table again. ‘‘ Mamma, let me have a bit of that.” 
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Maria hesitated. ‘‘ That’? was some tempting-looking breakfast-dish, 
very good, no doubt, for George, but very rich for Meta. George, how- 
ever, drew it towards him, and cut her some, claiming for his reward as 
many kisses as Meta’s impatience to begin upon it would accord. Mar- 
gery went off in a flounce. . 

«No wonder the child despises her bread-and-milk in a morning! If 
I had been let feed you upon them spiced things, Mr. George, when you 
were a child, I wonder whether you’d have growed into the strong man 

‘ou have !” 

“Into a stronger,” called out George. He liked as much to give a word 
of teasing now and then to Margery as he had in the old days she re- 
ferred to. Margery retorted with some answer, which he did not catch, 
and George laughed. Laughed out loud and merrily, and again buried 
his face on Meta’s. 

But he could not stay all day long in that scene of peace. Oh, if we 
only could! those who have to go out to battle with the daily world. If 
there were but a means of shutting and locking the door on the woes that 
turn a man’s hair white before its time ! 

George took Meta a triumphal ride round the room on his shoulder, 
and then, having extorted his payment, put her down by Maria. Going 
into the bank to his day’s work. His day’s work! rather an embarrassing 
one, that day, Mr. George Godolphin ! 

Taking the keys of the strong-room from the cupboard, also certain 
other keys, as he had done once before within the knowledge of the 
reader, he proceeded to the strong-room, opened a certain safe in it, and 


~ took out the box inscribed “ Lord Averil.” This he also opened, and ex- 


amined its contents. Mr. George Godolphin was searching for certain 
bonds: or, making believe to search for them. Having satisfied himself 
that they were not there, he returned the box to its place, made all safe 
again, went back, and sat down to open the morning letters. Presently 
he called to a clerk. 

“Ts Mr. Hurde come ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Desire him to step here.” 

The old clerk came in, in obedience to the summons, taking off his 
spectacles as he entered, to rub one of their glasses, which had got misty. 
George leaned his elbow on the table, and, resting his chin upon his hand, 
looked him full in the face. 

“ Hurde,” said he, plunging midway into his communication, which he 
made in a low tone, ‘‘ those bonds of Lord Averil’s are missing.” 

The clerk paused, as if scarcely understanding. ‘ How do you mean, 
sir? Missing in what way ?” 

“T can’t find them,” replied George. 

“They are in Lord Averil’s box in the strong-room, sir, with his other 
papers,” 

“But they are not there,” replied George. ‘I have searched the 
aoe through this morning. Hurde, we have had some roguery at 
work.” 

Another pause, devoted by Mr. Hurde to the revolving of the com- 
munication. ‘ Roguery!” he slowly repeated. “ Have you missed 
anything else, Mr. George?” 
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“No. I have not looked.” 

“Oh, sir, there’s no fear of there being any thing wrong,” resumed the 
old clerk, his good sense repudiating the notion. “ Mr. Godolphin must 
have moved them.” 

* That’s just what I thought until last night,” said George. “The 
fact is, Lord Averil asked me for these bonds some little while ago, while 
my brother was in London. I opened the box, and, not seeing them 
there, came to the conclusion that Mr. Godolphin had moved them. 
Lord Averil said it was of no consequence then, and departed for London : 
and the thing slipped from my memory. When you spoke to me about 
it last evening, of course I felt vexed to have forgotten it, and I put off 
Lord Averil with the best excuse I could.”’ 

“And has Mr. Godolphin not moved them, sir?” demanded the 
clerk. 

“Tt appears not. He dropped me a line last night, saying I should 
find the bonds in their place in the box. I suppose > Lord Averil was up 
at Ashlydyat and mentioned it. But I can’t find them in the box.” 

Sir, you know you are not a very good searcher,” observed Mr. H urde, 
after some consideration. ‘Once or twice that you have searched for 
deeds, Mr. Godolphin has found them afterwards, overlooked by | you. 
Shall I go carefully over the box, sir? ? I think they must be in it.’ 

“T tell you, Hurde, they are not.’ 

He spoke somew hat fractiously. Fully aware that he had occasionally 
overlooked deeds, in his haste or carelessness, perhaps the contrast between 
those times and these, imparted a sting to his manner. Zhen, whether 
the deeds had been found or not, he was innocent ; now 

** But, if they are not in the box, where can they be ?” resumed Mr. 
Hurde. 

“There it is,” said George. ‘‘ Where can they be? I say, Hurde, 
that some light fingers must have been at work.” 

Mr. Hurde considered the point over in his mind. It seemed that he 
could not adopt the conclusion readily. “I should think not, sir. If 
nothing else is missing, I should say for certain not.” 

1" They are missing for certain,” returned George. “ It will put Mr. 
Godolphin out terr ‘bly. I wish there had been any means of keeping it 
from him: but, now that Lord Averil has mentioned the bonds to him, 
there are none. I shall get the blame. He will think I have not kept 
the keys securely.” 

“ But you have, sir, have you not ?” 

“ For all I know I hav ‘e,” ’ replied George, assumi-g a carelessness as to 
the point, of which he had not been guilty. “ Allowing that I had not, 
for argument’s sake, what dishonest person can we have ‘about us, Hurde, 
who would use the advantage to his own profit ?” 

Mr. Hurde began ealling over the list of clerks preparatory to consi- 
dering whether a hole could be discerned in any of their coats. Ie was 
engaged in this mental process, when a clerk interrupted them, to say 
that a gentleman was asking to see Mr. George Godolphin. 

George looked up sharply. The applicant, however, was not Lord 
Averil, and anybody else would .be more tolerable to him on that day than 
his lordship; Mr. Godolphin, perhaps, excepted. As the old ik was 
withdrawing to give place to the visitor, George caught sight, through 
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the open door, of Mr. Godolphin entering the office. An impulse to 
throw the disclosure off his own shoulders, prompted him to hasten after 
Mr. Hurde. 

“ Hurde,” he whispered, catching his arm, “ you may as well make the 
communication to Mr. Godolphin. He ought to know it at once, and 
I may be engaged some time.”’ 

So George remained shut up, and the old clerk followed Thomas Go- 
dolphin to his private room. Mr. Godolphin felt well that morning, and 
had come unusually early : possibly lest there should be any further blun- 
dering over Lord Averil’s bonds. He looked somewhat surprised to see 
the old clerk approaching him with a long face and mysterious look. 

“Do you want me, Hurde ?” 

“Mr. George has desired me to speak to you, sir, about those bonds 
of Lord Averil’s. To make an unpleasant communication, in fact. He 
is engaged himself, just now. He says he can’t find them.” 

“ They are in the strong-room, in Lord Averil’s case,’’ replied Mr. 
Godolphin. 

“ He says they are not there, sir; that he can’t find them.” 

“But they are there,” returned Thomas. ‘They have not been 
moved out of the box since they were first placed in it.” 

He spoke quietly as he ever did, but very firmly, almost as if he were 
disputing the point, or had been prepared to dispute it. Mr. Hurde re- 
sumed after some deliberation: he was a deliberate man always, both in 
temperament and speech. 

“What Mr. George says, is this, sir. That when you were in London 
Lord Averil asked for his bonds. Mr. George looked for them, and found 
they were not in the box; and he came to the conclusion that you had 
moved them. The affair escaped his memory, he says, until last night, 
when he was asked for them again. He has been searching the box this 
morning, but cannot find the bonds in it.”’ 

“They must be there,” observed Thomas Godolphin. “ If George 
has not moved them, I have not. He has a knack of overlooking 
things.” 

“J said so to him, sir, just now. Te 

“ Do you say he is engaged?” interrupted ‘l’homas Godolphin, 

“The secretary of the railway company is with him, sir. I suppose 
he has come about that loan. I ‘think the bonds can’t be anywhere but 
in the box, sir. I told Mr. George so.” 

“Let me know when he is disengaged,” said Thomas Godolphin. 
And Mr. Hurde went out. 

George Godolphin was disengaged then. Mr. Hurde saw the gentle- 
man, whom he had called the railway company’s secretary, departing. 
The next minute George Godolphin came out of his room. 

“ Have you mentioned that to my brother?” he asked of Hurde. 

“T have, sir. Mr. Godolphin thinks that you must be mistaken.”’ 

George went in to his brother, shook hands, and said he was glad to 
see him soearly. “It is a strange thing about these bonds,” he con- 
tinued, not giving Thomas time to speak. 

“You have overlooked them,” said Thomas. “ Bring me the keys, and 
I will go and get them.” 

“T assure you they are not there.” 


” 
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“They must be there, George. Bring me the keys.” 

George Godolphin produced the key of the strong-room and of the 
safe, and Lord Averil’s box was examined by Thomas Godolphin. The 
bonds in question were not in it: and Thomas, had he missed himself, 
could scarcely have been more completely astonished. 

“ George, you must have moved them,” were the first words he 
spoke. 

” Not I,” said George, lightly. “ Where should I move them to ?” 

“ But no one has the power to get into that room, and penetrate to 
the safe and the box after it, except you and myself,” urged Mr. Godol- 

hin. “ Unless, indeed, you have allowed the keys to stray.” 

“T have not done that,” answered George. ‘ This seems to be per- 
fectly unaccountable.” 

“‘ How came you to tell Averil last night that the bonds had gone to 
London?” 

“ Well, the fact is, 1 did not know what to tell him,” replied George. 
“ When | first missed the bonds, when you were in London x 

“ Why did you not let me know then that they were missing?” was 
the interruption. 

“ ] forgot it when you came home.” 

* But you should not have allowed yourself the possibility of forgetting 
a thing like that,” remonstrated Thomas. ‘ Upon missing deeds of that 
value, or, in fact, of any value, however slight, you should have commu- 
nicated with me the same hour. George,” he added, after a pause, which 
George did not break, “ 1 cannot understand how it was that you did not 
see the necessity of it yourself.” 

George Godolphin was running his hand through his hair—in an 
absent manner, lost in thought; in—as might be conjectured—the con- 
templation of the past time referred to. ‘ How was I to think anything 
but that you had moved the deeds?” he said. 

“ At all events, you should have ascertained. Why, George, were I 
to miss deeds that I believed to be in a given place, I could not rest a 
night without inquiring after them. I might assume—and there might 
be every probability for it—that you had moved them; but my sleep 
would be spoilt until I ascertained the fact.” 

George made no reply. 1 wonder where he was wishing himself! Mr. 
Godolphin resumed. 

“In this instance, I do not see how you could have come to the con- 
clusion that 1 had touched the bonds. Where did you think I was 
likely to move them to?”’ 

George could not tell—and said so. It was not impossible but Thomas 
might have sent them to town—or have handed them back to Lord 
Averil, he continued to murmur, in a somewhat confused manner. 
Thomas looked at him ; he could scarcely make him out; but supposed 
the loss had affected his equanimity. 

“ Had you regarded it dispassionately, George, I think you would have 
seen it in a more serious light. I should not be likely to move the bonds 
to a different place of keeping, without your cognisance ; and as to re- 
turning them to Lord Averil, the transaction would have appeared in the 
books.” 

“ I am sorry I forgot to mention it to you,” said George. 
“That you could have forgotten it, and continued to forget it until 
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now, passes all belief. Has there never been a moment at any time, 
George, in this last month that it has recurred to your memory ?” 

“ Well, perhaps there may have been ; just a casual thought,” acknow- 
ledged George. “I can’t be sure.” 

“And yet you did not speak to me 

‘In your present state of health, I was willing to spare you unneces- 
sary anxiety & 

“Stay, George. If you really assumed that I had moved the deeds, 
the asking me the question could not have been productive of anxiety. 
If any such fear, as that the deeds were missing without my agency, only 
crossed your mind as a speculative suggestion, it was your bounden duty 
to acquaint me.” 

“]T wish I could have dealt with the matter now without acquainting 
you,” returned George. ‘Did not the London doctors warn you that 
repose of mind was, to you, essential ?” 

“George,” was the impressive answer, and Thomas laid his hand upon 
his brother’s arm as he spoke it, ‘so long as I pretend to transact busi- 
ness, to come to this bank, and sit here, its master, so long do I desire 
and request to be counted equal to discharge its duties efficiently. When 
I can no longer do that, I will withdraw from it. Never again suffer my 
state of health to be a plea for keeping matters from me, however annoy- 
ing or complicated they may be.” 

Thomas Godolphin spent half that day looking into other strong- 
boxes, lest perchance the missing deeds should have got into any—though 
he did not see how that could be. ‘They could not be found; but neither 
did any other paper of consequence, so far as could be recollected, appear 
to have disappeared. Thomas could not account for the loss in any way, 
or conjecture why it should have occurred, or who had taken the bonds. 
It was made known in the bank that a packet of deeds was missing ; but 
full particulars were not given. 

There were no certain data to go upon as to the time of the loss, 
George Godolphin stated that he had missed it a month ago ; Thomas, 
when visiting Lord Averil’s box for some purpose about four months ago, 
had seen the deeds there, secure. They must have disappeared between 
those periods. The mystery was—how ? The clerks could not get to 
the strong-room and to the safes and cases in it, unless by some strange 
accident; by some most unaccountable neglect. Very great neglect it 
would have been, to allow them the opportunity of getting to one key ; 
but to obtain the three or four, necessary before those deeds could have 
been taken, and to obtain them undiscovered, was next door to an im- 
possibility. The internal arrangements in the house of Godolphin, Crosse, 
aud Godolphin were of a stringent nature: Sir George Godolphin had 
been a most particular man in business. Conjecture upon conjecture was 
hazarded ; theory after theory discussed. When Mr. Hurde found the 
deeds were really gone, his amazement was excessive, his trouble great. 
George, as soon as he could, stole away from the discussion. He had got 
over his part, better perhaps than he had expected: all that remained now, 
was to make the best of the loss—and to institute a search for the 
deeds. 

“T can’t call to mind a single one that would do it, or that would be 
likely to do it,” remarked Mr. Hurde to his master. 

“ Of whom ?” 
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«“ Of the clerks in the house, sir. But, one of them, it must have 
been.” 

“A stranger it could not have been,” replied Thomas Godolphin, 
¢ Had a midnight plunderer got into the bank, he would not have con- 
tented himself with one pac ‘ket of deeds.” 

«“ Whoever took them, sir, took them to make money upon them. 
There’s not a doubt of that. I wonder—I wonder a 

“ What?” asked Mr. Godolphin. 

“7 wonder—I have often wondered, sir—whether Layton does not 
live above his income. If so 

“ Hurde,” said Thomas Godolphin, gravely, “I believe Layton to be 
as honest as you or I,” 

“ Well—I have always thought him so, or I should pretty soon have 
spoken. But, sir, the deeds must have gone somehow, by somebody’s 
hands; and Layton is the least unlikely. I see him on a Sunday driving 
his new wife out in a gig. She plays the piano, too !” 

How these items in the domestic economy of the clerk, Layton, could 
bear upon the loss of the deed, especially the latter item, Mr. "Burde did 
not further explain. He was of the old school, seeing no good in gigs, 
still less in pianos ; and he determined to look a little after Mr. Layton. 

Thomas Godolphin, straightforward and honourable, imparted to Lord 
Averil the fact of the deeds being missing. W hether he would have 
revealed it to a less intimate client at this early stage of the affair, might 
be a matter of speculation. The house would not yet call them lost, he 
said to Lord Averil: it trusted, by some fortunate accident, to put its 
hands upon them, in some corner pigeon-hole. Lord Averil received the 
communication with courteous friendliness: he thought it must prove 
that they had only been mislaid, and he hoped they would be found. Both 
gentlemen hoped that sincerely. The value was about sixteen thousand 
pounds: too much for either of them to lose with equanimity. 

“George must have known of this when I asked him for the deeds a 
month ago,” cried Lord Averil. 

“7 think not,” replied Thomas Godolphin. “ It was your asking for 
the deeds which caused him to visit the box for them, and he then found 
they were gone.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. But I remember thinking his manner 
peculiar.” 

“* How ‘ peculiar’ P” inquired Thomas. 

“ Hesitating: uncertain. He appeared at first not to know what I 
meant in asking for the deeds. Since you spoke to me of the loss, it 
struck me as accounting for George’s manner—that he did not like to tell 
me of it.’ 

“ He could not have known of it then,” repeated Thomas Godolphin. 

As this concluding part of the conv ersation took place they were coming 
out of the room. Isaac Hastings was passing along the passage, and 
heard a portion of it. 

“ Are they deeds of Lord Averil’s that are missing ?” he inquired con- 
fidentially of Mr. Hurde, later in the day. 


The old clerk nodded an affirmative. © “ But you need not proclaim it 
there,” he added, by way of caution, glancing sidew ays at the bank. 


“Do you suppose I should ?” returned Isaac Hastings. 
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II. 


A RED-LETTER DAY FOR MKS. BOND. 


Tuer fragrant scent of the new-mown hay pervaded the atmosphere 
around Prior’s Ash. A backward, cold spring it had been until the end 
of April, and wiseacres said how late the crops would be. But with Ma 
the weather had burst into the warmth of summer, vegetation came on all 
the more rapidly for its previous tardiness, and the crops turned out to be 
ready early, instead of late. 

Never a more lovely day gladdened the world than that particular day 
in June. Maria Godolphin, holding Miss Meta by the hand, walked 
along under the shady field-hedge, all glorious with its clusters of wild 
roses. Tlie field was covered with‘hay, now being piled into cocks by the 
haymakers, and Meta darted ever and anon from her mother’s side, to 
afford the valuable aid of her tiny hands. Meta would have enjoyed a 
roll on the hay with the most intense delight: but unfortunately Meta 
was in the full grandeur of visiting attire ; not in simple hay-field undress. 
Had you asked Meta, she would have told you she had on her “ best 
things.”” Things too good to be allowed to come to grief amidst the hay. 
Maria soothed the disappointment by a promise for the morrow. Meta 
should come in her brown holland dress with Margery, and roll about as 
much as she pleased. Children are easily satisfied, and Meta paced on 
soberly under the promise, only giving covetous glances to the hay. 
With all her impulsive gaiety, her laughter and defiance of Margery, she 
was by nature a most gentle child, easily led. 

Maria was on her way to call at Lady Godolphin’s Folly ; and thence 
at Ashlydyat. Maria was not given to the custom of making morning 
calls: she deemed it a very unsatisfactory waste of time. Convenient, 
no doubt, for gossips, but a sad clog on the serious business of life. She 
made them now and then ; just enough to save her credit, and that was 
all. Mrs. Pain had honoured Maria with about fifteen visits, and Maria 
was now going to return the lot in one. Nobody could say Charlotte 
made a business of ceremony ; she would run in and out of people’s houses 
as the whim took her, every day in the week sometimes, and on Maria 
amidst the rest. Of late, she had called more frequently on Maria than 
usual ; and Maria, her conscience weighty with the obligation, at last set 
out to return it. 

But she had not dressed for it—as some people would count dress, 
Charlotte herself, for instance. Charlotte would arrive, splendid as the 
sun; not a colour of the rainbow came amiss to her; a green dress one 
day ; a violet another, a crimson a third, and so on. Dresses with flounces 
and furbelows ; jackets interlaced with gold and silver ; brimless hats sur- 
mounted by bolt upright plumes. All that Charlotte wore was good, so 
far as cost went : so far as taste went, opinions differed. Maria had inherited 
the taste of her mother: she could not have been fine had you bribed 
her with gold. She wore to-day a pale dress of watered silk; a beau- 
tiful Cashmere shaw! of thin texture, and a white bonnet: all plain and 
quiet, as befitted a lady. ‘The charming day had induced her to walk ; 
and the faint perfume of the hay, wafting over the streets of Prior’s 
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Ash, had allured her to choose the field way. 
finitely the pleasantest. 

It took her past some tenements called familiarly the Pollard cottages : 
in one of which lived troublesome Mrs. Bond. All the inmates of these 
cottages were known well to Maria: she had been familiar with some ot 
them from childhood: the rector of All Souls’ was wont to say that he 
had more trouble with the Pollard cottages than with all the rest of his 
parish. For one thing, sickness was often prevalent in them; some- 
times death; and they give trouble and anxiety to a conscientious 
pastor. 

“ Mamma, you going to see old Susan to-day ?” chattered Meta, as 
they approached the cottages. 

“ Not to-day, Meta. Tam going straight on to Mrs. Pain’s.” 

Meta, who was troubled with no qualms on the score of ceremony 
herself, perceiving one of the doors open, darted suddenly inside it. Meta 
was rather in the habit of darting inside any open door that it took her 
fancy so to do. Maria walked on a few steps, and then turned and waited ; 
but the little truant did not appear to be in a hurry to come out, and she 
went back and followed her in. 

A lady in a rusty black stuff gown, covered with snuff, her dirty cap 
all awry, and her face somewhat flushed, was seated in state before a round 
deal table, doing nothing ; save contemplating certain articles that were 
on the table, w ith a remarkably gratified expression of countenance. ‘The 
lady was Mrs. Bond: and this, as Maria was soon to hear, had been a 
decidedly red letter day with her. On the table—and it was this which 
appeared to be fascinating the attention of Meta, for the child seemed 
glued to it—was a large wicker cage, containing a parrot, a small parrot 
with a plumage as fine as Mrs. Charlotte Pain’ s, and an angry-looking 
tuft on the head, not unlike her hat’s tuft of feathers. Mrs. Bond’s 
attention appeared not to be so much absorbed by the parrot and cage, 
as by a green medicine bottle, containing some clear-looking liquid, and 
a teacup without a handle. These two latter articles were standing im- 
mediately before her. 

Several years ago, Mrs. Bond’s eldest daughter, Peggy, a damsel who 
had not borne the brightest of characters, as to sober steadiness, had got 
taken out to Australia by a family to whom she engaged herself as nurse- 
girl. After sundry vicissitudes in that country~-which she duly chro- 
nicled home to her mother, and that lady was wont to relate in convivial 
moments, over tea or any other social beverage—Peggy had come to an 
anchor by marrying. She wrote word that her husband was a indus- 
trious young carpenter, who was making his fortin, and they was quite 
at ease in the world. As a proof of the latter statement she had sent 
over a parrot to her mother, as a keepsake, and a trifle of money, which 
would be safely delivered by a friend, who was going the home voyage. 

The friend was faithful. He had arrived on his mission that very 
morning at Mrs. Bond’s, delivering the parrot uninjured and in rude 
health—if his capacity for screaming might be taken as a criterion. The 
sigs turned out to be eleven pounds : a ten-pound note, and a sovereign 
in gold. Peggy probably knew enough of her mother to be certain that 
the first outlay made would be for “ something comforting,” and this may 
have induced her to add a sovereign, in some faint hope that the note 


The longest way, but in- 
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would be preserved intact. Mrs. Bond had the sense to discern this 
motive of Peggy’s, and openly spoke of it to Maria. She was in an open 
mood. In point of fact she had gone right off to Prior’s Ash and changed 
the sovereign, bringing home that green bottle full of—comfort. It 
was three parts empty now, and Mrs. Bond, in consequence, had become 
rather warm in the face, and was slipping some of her long words. 

“ But you will not think of changing the note, will you ?” returned 
Maria, in answer to what Mrs. Bond disclosed. ‘‘ How useful it would 
be to you in the winter for clothing and fire—if you would only keep it 
until then.” 

“So it ’ould,” responded Mrs. Bond. 

She dived into her pocket, and brought forth the note and a handful of 
silver, all lying there loose amidst a miscellaneous collection. ‘ Don’t it 
look pretty !”’ cried she. 

“Very,” said Maria, not certain whether she alluded to the parrot, or 
the money, for Mrs. Bond’s eygs were not remarkably direct in their 
glances just now. “ Too pretty to spend,” she added, in reference to the 
note. ‘You had better give it to papa, Mrs. Bond, and let him take 
care of it for you.” 

Mrs. Bond shook her head at this proposition. ‘‘ Once the parson gets 
hold on any little bit of our money to keep, he ain’t free to give it up 
again,” she objected. ‘ ‘ Keep it for this,’ says he, or ‘ keep it for that ;’ 
and it ends in its being laid out as he likes, not as us do.” 

“ As you please, of course,” rejoined Maria. “I only thought it a 
pity you should not derive some real benefit from this money. If you 
keep it yourself you may be induced to change it, and then it might 
dwindle away in trifles, and do you no good.”’ 

“That it ‘ould !” acknowledged Mrs. Bond. “ I’ve a’most a mind to 
let it be took care on, after all. If ’twas anybody but the rector !” 

“Shall I keep it for you?” asked Maria. 

“ Well now, ’ould you, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, I will. If you please.” 

Mrs. Bond detached the note from the silver and other articles which 
she had brought up indiscriminately from her pocket. They lay in her 
capacious lap, and appeared to afford food of gratification to Meta, who 
had come round from the parrot to look at them. A brass thimble, a 
damp blue-bag, some halfpence, a recipe for curing corns, a piece of 
ginger, and the end of a tallow-candle with a long snuff being amongst 
the items. 

“You'll promise to let me have it back if I asks for it ?” cried she, 
clutching the note tight in her hand, and waiting for Maria’s promise 
before she would surrender it. 

“Certainly I will. Whenever you wish for it, you shall have it. 
Only,” Maria added, smiling, “ if you ask for it too soon, I shall beg you 
still to let me keep it on. Don’t you remember how sadly off you were 
last winter ? Just think what a ten-pound note would have done for you 
then, Mrs. Bond !” 

“ Lawks, ay! It ’ud a got me through the cold beautiful.” 

‘And I hope you will let this get you through next year’s cold,” re- 
turned Maria, putting the note in her purse. 

“ Ay, sure! But now, ain’t it kind o’ Peggy !” 
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“Yes. It is delightful to hear that she is so well settled at last.” 

“T’ve been a drinking her health, and better luck still,” said Mrs. 
Bond, taking the cork out of the bottle, and pouring out the half of its 
remaining contents. ‘‘’Ould ye just take a drain, ma’am?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Maria. “I don’t like the smell of it.” 

“No!” returned Mrs. Bond, who, truth to say, but for the “ drains” 
she had taken herself, and which had tended slightly to muddle her per- 
ceptions, would never have thought of proffering the invitation. ‘“ Not 
like the smell! It were tenpence the half-pint.” 

Maria took the child’s hand. Meta gave it reluctantly: that new 
sight, the parrot, possessing attraction for her. “T’'ll come again and 
see it to-morrow,” said she to Mrs. Bond. “ I’ll come with Margery. I 
am coming to play in the hayfield.” 

“ Ay,” returned Mrs. Bond. “Ain’t it pretty! It’s the best Old 
‘Tom. 

She was evidently getting a little indisposed in the intellects. Had 
Maria been a strong-minded district visitor, given to reforming the evils 
of the parish, she might have read Mrs. Bond a lecture on sobriety, and 
walked off with the bottle. Mrs. Bond and such medicine-bottles had, 
however, been too long and well acquainted with each other, to admit any 
hope of their effectual parting now: and the last thing Maria caught, as 
she glanced back, was a vision of that lady’s head thrown back, the 
inverted teacup on her lips. 

“ The note would have been changed before the week was out !”’ was 
Maria’s mental comment. 

Without further adventure, she reached Lady Godoiphin’s Folly. 
Charlotte had visitors. A country squire’s wife with her two daughters 
had come for a few days from their sober residence at a few miles’ dis- 
tance, to the attractions of the Folly. Charlotte could make it attractive 
when she liked; and invitations to it were in demand—which has been 
previously remarked. If people did think Mrs, Pain somewhat “ fast” in 
her manners, she was no faster than some others. And it is said to be 
the fashion, you know. 

Charlotte was in one of her pleasantest moods, and Maria had rarely 
seen her look so well. She wore a morning-dress of pink spotted muslin, 
made simply, and confined at the waist by a band. Her hair was dressed 
simply also, brought rather low on her cheeks and rolled: even Margery 
could not have found fault with her looks that morning. 

Or with her manner, either. She regaled Meta with strawberries ; 
and when they were finished, caught her up in her arms and carried her 
out by the glass door. 

“Do not keep her long, Mrs. Pain,” said Maria. “I must be 
going.” 

‘** Where is your hurry ?” asked Charlotte. 

“] am going on to Ashlydyat.” 

Charlotte departed with Meta, and Maria continued with the ladies, 
Charlotte’s guests. They had been talking a few minutes, when loud 
screams of terror from Meta alarmed their ears. Maria hastened out in 
the direction of the sound, her cheeks and lips alike blanched. 

She came upon them—Charlotte and the child—in that secluded, 
lovely spot wailet the grove of trees, where Charlotte Pain—and you saw 
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her—had held an interview with her future husband, Rodolf, on George 
Godolphin’s wedding-day. Charlotte had carried the child there, and set 
her on the mossy turf, and called her dogs around. She had done it, 
thinking to give pleasure to the child: but Meta was of a timid nature ; 
she was not used to dogs ; and upon one of them springing on her with 
a bark, “all for play,” as Charlotte said, her fear broke forth in terrific 
cries. When Maria reached them, Charlotte had caught up Meta. in 
her arms, and was kicking the dogs off. 

Meta sprung from Charlotte’s arms to her mother’s, with a great cry. 
Maria, not so strongly-framed as Charlotte, could not hold this child of 
between five and six at her ease, but was fain to stagger with her to the 
garden bench. Meta lay in her lap, clinging to her and sobbing con- 
vulsively. 

“6 My darling, what  it?’’ whispered Maria. “ What has hurt 
you fr” 

“Oh, mamma, send them away. Send them away!” cried the little 
imploring voice. 

“Would you be so kind as to send the dogs away, Mrs. Pain?” asked 
Maria. ‘1 think she is frightened at them.” 

“1 know she is, foolish little thing!’ answered Charlotte, going off 
with the dogs. Apparently she disposed of them somewhere, for she was 
back the next minute without them. Maria was in the same place, hold- 
ing her child to her heart. 

“ Mrs. George Godolphin, don’t you think you will have to” answer 
sometime for the manner in which you are rearing that child?” began 
she, gravely. 

“In what way ?” returned Maria. 

“ You are bringing her up to be as timid as yourself.” 

“ Am I particularly timid ?” 

“You! Why you know you are. You don’t ride; you'd not drive 
for the world; you are afraid of dogs.” 

“] could manage to ride a quiet pony,” said Maria. “ As to dogs, I 
confess that I am a little afraid of them, if they are rough.” 

“Ifa dog only barks, you call it ‘rough,’ ’ retorted Charlotte. * But 
now, what hes been the fault in all this ?—why, your defective education. 
Had you been reared amongst horses and dogs, you might have been as 
bold with them as I am. "And you are bringing up that child to the 
same deficiencies.” 

“I do not think it essential that a child should be reared amongst 
horses and dogs,” debated Maria. “ For myself, I am naturally timid, 
and I do not think any amount of use would entirely overcome it. Meta 
is the same. Although she seems so gay and laughing, she is a geutle, 
timid child at heart. See how she trembles still !” 

“Yes, I see, poor little dear! It is not her fault. Meta, pretty one, 
they were only playing with you. Do you know what I should do, were 
the child mine?” she resumed to Maria. 

* No. What?” 

“I should just put her down again, and call the dogs round her, and 
let her battle it out with them. They would not hurt her; there’s no 
fear of that ; and it would teach her to overcome the fear.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pain!” Maria involuntarily strained her child closer to 
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her, and Meta, who had heard the words, pushed her little hot face of 


distress nearer to its shelter. ‘It might send her into such a state of 
terror, that she would never overget it. She would be frightened at dogs 
for her life. Zhat is not the way to treat children, indeed, Mrs. Pain !” 

“ It is the way I should treat mine, if I had any : the way to make them 
grow up brave, and not little cowards. It is the way I should have Meta 
treated, for her own sake, had I any influence over her.” 

Perhaps Maria felt thankful that Charlotte had not. But she could not 
admit that Meta had shown undue timidity in this instance. ‘“ Most 
children would be frightened, Mrs. Pain, at being surrounded suddenly 
by a crowd of barking dogs.” 

“‘Granted—if they have been reared as Meta has. I wonder Mr. 
George Godolphin does not see to it.”’ 

*‘] don’t think he would wish her to be too bold with dogs—or brave, 
as you would call it,” was the quiet reply of Maria. ‘I have seen her 
play with one little dog. It was the crowd of them, the noise, that 
frightened her.”’ 

Meta could not be coaxed down again. Maria was not strong enough 
to carry her to the house, so Charlotte took her up in her arms. But 
the child would not loose her hand from her mother’s, and Maria had to 
walk along, holding it. 

* You pretty little timid goose !” cried Charlotte, kissing her. * What- 
ever would you do if you were to lose your mamma P” 

‘It would be a calamity, would it not, Meta ?” said Maria, speaking 
in a half-joking tone ; and Charlotte answered in the same light spirit. 

“A calamity in one sense, of course. But she might g get a chance 
then of having a little of the rust rubbed out of her.” 

Maria smiled, a smile of politeness. ‘ What do you call rust?” she 
asked. 

“Tt is what you would term timidity: I, cowardice. Meta, we must 
get some more strawberries after this.” 

But Meta could not be seduced to strawberries. The dogs had ter- 
tified her too effectually, and she was in bodily dread that they might 
come again. Maria said farewell, and led her away, bending her steps 
to Ashlydyat. 

She found the Miss Godolphins alone. Janet was reading some 
serious work ; Bessy was looking over her accounts of the “ clothing 
fund” of All Souls’ parish ; Cecil was seated near the window, doing 
nothing, save dreamily gazing out of it. Quiet and settled they all 
looked, until Meta arrived to upset them. Meta, an intense favourite, 


-was allowed to upset Ashlydyat as she pleased: to do anything in it 


except run into the unused passages. 

Cecil woke out of her reverie, caught hold of Meta to run away with 
her and take her things off; now she was there, she must stay for the 
day ; they could not let her depart again. Meta’s feet, however, were 
rooted to the carpet until she had asked a question : ** Would the dogs 
come to her.” 

So Maria had to explain: that Meta had been frightened by Mrs. 
Pain’s dogs. Janet gravely assured her that the dogs would not come 
to Ashlydyat, and Meta allowed herself to be taken possession of by 
Cecil, introducing the subject of Mrs. Bond’s beautiful parrot and its 
large cage as she was going away. 
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«“ We have heard about the parrot,” remarked Bessy to Maria. 
“Susan Satcherly hobbled up here this morning, and mentioned its 
arrival. Susan hopes it won’t scream all night as well as all day: she 
can hear it next door as plainly as though the parrot were present there. 
A ten-pound note has come also, she says. Which I am almost sorry 
for,” added Bessy: ‘‘ though I suppose Mrs. Bond would think me ter- 
ribly ill natured if she heard me say so. She will change that note to- 
day, and never rest until the last shilling of it shall be spent.” 

“No, she will not,” returned Maria, laughing, and holding out the 
note in triumph. “She has given it to me to keep for her.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Bessy, in surprise. ‘“ You must have exercised 
some sleight-of-hand, Maria, to get that !” 

Maria laughed. “She was in an unusually tractable humour, Bessy. 
The fact is, a sovereign had arrived as well as the bank-note; and that 
she had changed.” 

Bessy nodded her head. She knew Mrs. Bond of old. “I under- 
stand,” said she. ‘* Was she very bad, Maria?” 

“No; notthen. But I can’t say what she may be before the day is 
over. She pulled a handful of silver out of her pocket.” 

“ Now mind, Maria—don’t you give her up that note, let her ask for 
it ever so,” advised Bessy. ‘ Keep it until winter.” 

“If ican; if she will allow me,” replied Maria. ‘ But she only re- 
signed it to me on condition that I would give it up to her if she asked 
for it. I promised that I would.” 

“I should not; promise or no promise,” returned Bessy. ‘“ The 
keeping it would be for her good, you know, Maria.” 

Maria shook her head. She could not be strong-minded, like Bessy 
was, acting for people’s good against their will; and she could not go 
from her promise. She returned the note to her purse, knowing that 
Mrs. Bond would get it, if she chose to demand it. 

Maria was easily persuaded to remain for the day at Ashlydyat. She 
sat at the window in the height of enjoyment. It was enjoyment to 
Maria Godolphin : the sitting in idle stillness on a calm summer’s day. 
The lovely flowers of Ashlydyat’s garden, its velvet lawns, were stretched 
out before her ; the white walls of Lady Godolphin’s Folly rose in the 
distance ; and Maria sat in the easy-chair in luxurious listlessness, her 
fair white hands lying in her lap. Meta was away somewhere, fasci- 
nating the household, and all was rest. Rest from exertion, rest from 
care. The time came when Maria looked back on that day of peace 
at Ashlydyat: and believed it must have been heaven. 

Janet sent a note to the bank, to desire George to come up to dinner 
with Thomas. When Thomas arrived, however, he wasalone. George 
was out, therefore the note had not been given him. ‘They supposed 
he would be up in the evening, and dined without him. 

But the evening passed on, and he did not come. Thomas’s private 
opinion was that George must have remained to search for the missing 
deed. Thomas could not be easy under such a misfortune—as it might 
in truth be called. The sum was by far too weighty a one to be lost 
with equanimity. And that was not all: there was the unpleasant un- 
certainty with regard to the disappearance. ‘Thomas mentioned the 
matter in confidence amongst them. At least, to Maria and Janet: the 
other two had gone out with Meta. Janet observed that he appeared 
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absorbed in thought, as if uneasy at something; and he readily acknow- 
ledged that he had been rendered uneasy by a circumstance which had oc- 
curred during the day: the missing of some deeds that they had be- 
lieved to be in safe custody. 

“ What if you cannot find them, Thomas?” asked Janet. 

* Then we must make good the loss.”’ 

“Is it to a heavy amount ?” 

“ Very.” 

Janet looked startled. Thomas’s grave manner did not tend to re- 
assure her. She gave utterance to some half articulate words. 

“It is a heavy amount as a loss,” explained Thomas. “ In fact, it is 
a large sum in itself. It would cost us over sixteen thousand pounds to 
make it good.” 

Janet lifted her hands in dismay, ‘ And all from the loss of a single 
packet of deeds !” 

* Even so.” 

“ But how can they have been lost P” 

“There it is,’’ said Thomas Godolphin. “ If we could tell as much 
as that, it would be some satisfaction. We cannot imagine how or 
when they were lost. George missed them a month ago, but——” 

‘A month ago! Did George miss them a —— ago ?”’ 

It was Maria who interrupted, eagerness in her manner and voice. 
It had occurred to her that the fact might cae for a certain restless- 
ness, an anxiety in George’s manner, w hich she had not failed to remark 
in it of late. The next words of ‘Thomas Godolphin served to dissipate 
the illusion. 

“George looked for the deeds a month ago. Not finding them in 
the box, he concluded that 1 had moved them. ‘Therefore we cannot 
be said to have known of the loss until to-day.” 

“ George ought to have asked you,” said Janet. 

“ Yes, he ought,” acquiesced Thomas. But it was all he said. 

* It is just like careless George!’ exclaimed Janet. * Should the 
time ever come that he is sole at the bank, 1 do not know how it wil! 
get on! To whom did the deeds belong, Thomas ?” 

“To Lord Averil.”’ 

* You are sure you had them ?”’ asked cautious Janet. 

A half smile crossed Thomas Godolphin’s lips. “ Quite sure, Janet. 
You understand,” he added, looking at them both, “ we do not care that 
this should be spoken of. You are safe, I know, Janet, and Maria would 
most likely hear it from George.” 

Maria had been buried in a reverie. “I cannot conceive how it is 
possible for anything to have been lost from the strong-room,”’ she said, 
lifting her head. * All about us are trustworthy. And. were they not, 
there would be no practicability of their getting to the safes in the 
strong-room.” 

“ You are right, Maria,” said Thomas. “I have thought of it until 
I am bewildered.” 

Maria seemed to be getting bewildered also. She was thinking of it 
in its every aspect and bearing. Many little back incidents, proving 
that her husband was ill at ease, had something on his mind, rushed 
into her memory. She had not thought much of them before: but they 
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grew strangely vivid now, The missing of deeds of this value would 
amply account for it. 

« Thomas,” said she, speaking out her thoughts, “do you not think 
George must have feared there was something wrong, when he missed 
them at first? 1 do.” 

“No. Why do you think it ?” 

** Because » Maria stopped. It suddenly oceurred to her that 
it might not be quite right to comment upon her husband’s manner, 
what it had, or what it had not been; that he might not like her to do 
it, although it was only to his brother and sister. So she turned it off : 
speaking any indifferent words that came uppermost. 

“Tt is curious, missing a packet of deeds of that value from its place, 
that he should not have feared it might be missing in reality.” 

“The very fact of his not asking me about it, Maria, proves that no 
suspicion of wrong crossed his mind,” was the comment of ‘Thomas Go- 
dolphin. ‘* He supposed I had placed it elsewhere.” 

“ That’s just like George !” repeated Janet. “ Taking things on trust, 
like he takes people! A child might deceive him.” 

“| hope we shall find them yet,” said Thomas Godolphin. 

“Does Lord Averil——” 

What Janet might be going to inquire was never known. The words 
were stopped by a strange noise, an appalling noise, apparently at the 
very door of the room they were sitting in. A loud, prolonged, dis- 
cordant noise, unlike anything they had ever heard. Some might have 
compared it to the shrieks of a strong giant in his agony ; some to the 
hoarse screams of a bird of prey. But it was unlike either: it was unlike 
anything earthly. 

With one bound, they flew to the hall, on which the room opened, 
Maria white with terror. The servants came rushing from their apart- 
ments, and stood in consternation. 

What was the noise? What had caused it? The questions were 
pouring forth from all. The hall was perfectly empty, save for the 
startled gazers; the doors and windows had been closed. Thomas 
walked to the entrance door and looked beyond it, beyond the poreh, but 
nothing was there. The space was empty; the evening was calm and 
still. Ata distance, borne on the evening air, could be heard the merry 
laughter of Meta, playing with Bessy and Cecil. Thomas came in and 
closed the door again. 

“T cannot think what it could have been!” he observed, speaking 

nerally. 

The servants were ready with answering remarks, One had thought 
this ; one had thought that; another, something else. They ranged their 
eyes curiously up and around, as accurately as the growing darkness 
would permit. Maria had laid hold of Janet: glad, perhaps, that it was 
too dark for her white face to be discerned. It was the sound which 
had so terrified her: no association in her mind was connected with it: 
and it was the sound which had terrified the servants and sent their 
faces white. They had never heard a sound like unto it in all their 
lives, 

“Tt must have been a night bird, shrieking as he flew over the house,’ 
observed Mr. Godolphin. 
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But, in truth, he so spoke only in the absence of any other possible 
assumption, and against his own belief. No bird of prey, known to orni- 
thology, could have made that noise, even had he been inside the hall to 
do it. Ten birds of prey could not have made it. Thomas, like the rest, 
felt bewildered. 

The servants began to move away. There was nothing to be seen in 
the dark hall more than usual; nothing to be heard. As the last one 
disappeared, Thomas turned to the drawing-room door, and held it open 
for his sister and Maria. 

At that moment, at that very moment when they had gone in and 
Thomas was following, the noise came again. Loud, prolonged, shrill, 
unearthly! Whar was it? Were the rafters of the house loosening ? 
the walls rending asunder? Were the skies opening for the crack el 
doom? They gathered i in the hall again; master, ladies, servants ; and 
stood there, motionless, appalled, bewildered, their faces whiter. than 
before. 

Its echoes died away to the tune of shrieks. Human shrieks this time, 
and not unfamiliar. One of the women-servants, excited beyond repres- 
sion, had fallen into hysterics. 

But whence had proceeded that noise? Where had been its centre ? 
Outside the house, or inside the house ?—in its walls, in its passages, in 
its hall?—where ? Its sound had been everywhere. In short, what had 
caused it ? what had it been? 

They could not tell. Jt was a problem beyond human philosophy to 
solve. “They could not tell then; they could not tell afterwards. It has 
been no ideal scene that 1 have depicted, as I could eall upon living wit- 
nesses to testify. Witnesses who can no more account for those unearthly 
sounds now, than they could account for them then. 


III. 


ISAAC HASTINGS TURNS TO THINEING. 


THE revelation to Isaac Hastings, that the deeds, missing, belonged to 
Lord Averil, set that young gentleman thinking. Like his father, like 
his sister Grace, he was an exceedingly accurate observer, given to take 
note of passing events. He had keen perception, a retentive memory for 
trifles, great powers of comparison and concentration. What with one 
thing and another, he had been a little puzzled lately by Mr. George 
Godolphin. ‘There had been sundry odds and ends, out of the common, 
to be detected in Mr. George’s manner : not patent to the generality of 
people, who are mostly unobservant, but sufficiently conspicuous to Isaac 
Hastings. Anxiety about letters ; trifles in the every-day eonduct of the 
bank; one little circumstance, touching a delay in paying some money, 
which Isaac, and he alone, had become accidentally cognisant of ; all 
formed food for speculation. There had been the somewhat doubtful 
affair of George Godolphin’s secret journey to London, leaving word with 
his wife that he was accompanying Captain St. Aubyn on the road to 
Portsmouth, which had travelled to the knowledge of Isaac through the 
want of reticence of Charlotte Pain. More than all, making more im- 
pression upon Isaac, had been the strange, shrinking fear displayed by 
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George, that Saturday when he had announced Lord Averil : a fear suc- 
ceeded by a confusion of manner that proved his master must for the 
moment have lost his presence of mind utterly. Isaac Hastings had 
announced the names of other gentlemen that day, and the announce- 
ment, equally with themselves, had been received with the most perfect 
equanimity. Isaac had often thought of that little episode since, and 
wondered ; wondered what there could be in Lord Averil’s visit to scare 
Mr. George Godolphin. It recurred to him now with double distinct- 
ness. ‘The few words he had overheard, spoken between Lord Averil 
and Mr. Godolphin—the former saying that George must have known 
of the loss of the deeds when he had asked for them a month ago, 
that he judged so by his manner, which was peculiar, hesitating, uncer- 
tain, “as though he had krfown of the loss then, and did not like to tell 
of it.” 

To the strangeness of manner Isaac himself could have borne ready 
witness. Had this strangeness been caused by the knowledge of the loss 
of the deeds ?—if so, why did not George Godolphin make a stir about 
them then? Only on the previous day, when Lord Averil had again 
made his appearance, Isaac had been further struck with George’s startled 
hesitation, and with his refusal tosee him. He had sent out word, as the 
plea of excuse, that he was particularly engaged: Isaac had believed at 
the time that George was no more engaged than he was. And now, this 
morning, when it could not be concealed any longer, came the commo- 
tion. The deeds were gone: they had disappeared from their secure 
abiding-place in the most unaccountable manner, nobody knowing how 
or when. 

What did it all mean? Isaac Hastings asked himself the question as 
he pursued his business in the bank, amidst the other clerks. He could 
not help asking it. A mind, constituted as was that of Isaac Hastings, 
thoughtful, foreseeing, penetrating, cannot help entering upon these 
speculations, when surrounding circumstances call them forth. Could 
it be that George Godolphin had fallen into secret embarrassment ?—that 
he—that he—had abstracted the deed himself and used it? Isaac felt © 
his cheek flush with shame at the thought: with shame that he should 
allow himself to think such a thing of a Godolphin: and yet, he could 
not help it. No. Do as he would, he could not drive the thought away : 
it remained to haunt him. And, the longer it stayed, the more vivid it 
grew, 

Ought he to give a hint of this to his father? He did not know. On 
the one hand there was sober reason, which told him George Godolphin 
was not likely to be guilty of such a thing; on the other, lay his fancy, 
whispering that it meght be. Things as strange had been enacted lately ; 
asthe public knew. Men, in an equally good position with George Go- 
dolphin, were proved to have been living upon fraud for years. Isaac 
was fond of newspapers, and knew all they could tell him. What, if 
anything came wrong to ¢his bank? Why then, Mr. Hastings would be 
a ruined man. It was not only the loss of his own life’s savings, that 
were in the hands of Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin, but there was 
the large sum he had placed there as trustee to the little Chisholms. 

Isaac Hastings lingered in the bank till the last that evening. All had 
gone, except Mr. Hurde. The latter was preparing to leave, when Isaac 
went up to him, leaning his arms upon the desk. 
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“ What a strange thing it is about those deeds, Mr. Hurde !” cried he, 
in a low tone. 

Mr. Hurde nodded. 

“ It is troubling me amazingly,” went on Isaac. 

This seemed to arouse the old clerk and he looked up, speaking curtly, 

“ Why should it trouble you? You didn’t take them, | suppose ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Isaac. 

“Very well, then. The loss won’t fall upon you. There’s no cause 
for your troubling.” 

Isaac was silent. In truth, he was unable to give any reason for the 
“troubling,” except on general grounds: he could not say that a doubt 
was haunting his mind as to the good faith of Mr. George Godolphin. 

“Itisa less which I suppose Mr. George will have to make good, as 
they were in his custody,” he resumed. “ My sister won't like it, I 
fear.”’ 

The observation recalled Mr. Hurde’s memory to the fact that Mrs, 
George Godolphin was the sister of Isaac Hastings. It afforded a suf- 
ficent excuse for the remarks in the mind of the clerk, and somewhat 
mollified him. 

“It is to be hoped they'll be found,” said he. “JZ don’t see how they 
could have gone.’ 

“Nor I,” returned Isaac. ‘ The worst is, if they have gone 

“ What?” asked Mr. Hurde, for Isaac had stopped. 

“That perhaps money has been made of them.” 

Mr. Hurde grunted. ‘ They have not been taken for nothing, you 
may be sure.”’ 

“If they have been taken,” persisted Isaac. 

“If they | have been taken,” assented Mr. Hurde. ‘1 don’t believe 
they have. From the sheer impossibility of anybody’s getting to them, 
I don’t believe it. And I shan’t believe it, until ev ery nook and corner 
between the four walls here shall have been hunted over.”’ 

“ How do you account for their disappearance, then ?” 

“T think they must have been moved inadvertently.” 

“ Nobody could so move them except Mr. Godolphin or Mr. George,” 
rejoined Isaac. 

* Mr. Godolphin has not moved them,” returned the clerk, in a testy 
tone of reproof. “ Mr. Godolphin is too accurate a man of business to 
move deeds inadvertently, or to move them and forget it the next moment. 
Mr. George may have done it. In searching for anything in the strong- 
room, if he has had more than one case open at once, he may have put 
these deeds back in their wrong place, or even brought them up-stairs.” 

Isaac considered for a minute and then shook his head. “I should 
not think it,’’ he answered. 

“ Well, it is the only supposition I can come to,” was the concluding 
remark of Mr. Hurde. “ It is next to an impossibility, Mr. Godolphin 
excepted, that anybody else can have got to the deeds.” 

He was drawing on his gloves as he spoke to depart. Isaac went out 
with him, but their roads lay different ways. Isaac turned towards All 
Souls’ rectory, and walked along i in a deep reverie, 

The rectory hours were e arly, and he found them at tea: his mother, 
Rose, and Grace. Grace—Mrs. Akeman by her new name—was spend- 
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ing the evening with them with her baby. The rector, who had gone 
out in the afternoon, had not come in yet. 

Isaac took his tea and then strolled into the garden. Rose and the baby 
were making a great noise, and Grace was helping them. It disturbed 
Isaac in his perplexed thought, and he made a mental vow that if ever 
he got promoted to a home of his own with babies in it, they should be 
hermetically confined in some top room, out of sight and hearing. 

By-and-by, when he was leaning over the gate, looking into the road, 
Mr. Hastings came up. Isaac told him that tea was over: but Mr. 
Hastings said he had taken a cup with one of his parishioners. He had 
apparently walked Home quick, and he lifted his hat and wiped his brow. 

Glorious weather for the haymaking, Isaac !” 

“Ts it?’ returned Isaac, abstractedly. 

‘Js it!” repeated Mr. Hastings. “ Where are your senses, boy?” 

Isaac laughed, and roused himself. “I fear they were buried just 
then, sir. I was thinking of something that has happened at the bank 
to-day. A loss has been discovered.” 

“ A loss ?” repeated Mr. Hastings. “ A loss of what?” 

Isaac explained. Dropping his voice to a low tone, and speaking con- 
fidentially. They were leaning over the gate side by side. Mr. Hastings 
rather liked to take recreative moments of le aning there, exchanging a 
nod and a word with the passers-by. At this hour of the ev ening, how- 
ever, the road was generally free. 

“‘ How can the deeds have gone?” exclaimed Mr. Hastings. Like 

everybody else said. 

“I don’t know,” replied Isaac, twitching off a spray of the hedge, and 
beginning to bite atthe thorns. “ 1 suppose it is all right,”’ he presently 
added. 

* Right in what way ?” asked Mr. Hastings. 

‘* 1 suppose George Godolphin’s all right, 1 mean.” 

The words were as an unknown tongue to Mr. Hastings. He did not 
fathom them. ‘ You suppose that George Godolphin is all right !’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ You speak in riddles, Isaac.” 

“ T cannot say I suspect anything wrong, sir; but the doubt has crossed 
me. It never would have done so, but Sor George Godolphin’s manner.’ 

Mr. Hastings turned his penetrating gaze on his son. * Speak out,” 
said he. ¢ Tell me what it is you mean. 

Isaac did so. Relating the circumstances of the loss; with the con- 
fusion of manner he had observed in Mr. George Godolphin, on the visits 
of Lord Averil, and his reluctance to receive them. One little matter he 
suppressed : the stolen visit of George to London, and deceit to Maria, 
relative to it. Isaac did not see what that could have had to do with the 
loss of the deeds, and some feeling prompted him that it was not a pleasant 
thine to name to his father. “Mr. Hastings did not speak for a few 
minutes, 

“Tsaac, I see no good grounds for your doubts,” he said at length. 
“The bank is too flourishing for that. Perhaps you meant only as to 
George ?” 

«T can scarcely tell whether I really meant anything,’’ replied Isaac. 

‘The doubts arose to me, and | thought I would mention them to you. 
1 dare say my fancy is to blame : it does run riot sometimes.” 
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A silence supervened. Mr. Hastings broke it. “ With akeen man of 
business, like Thomas Godolphin, at the head of affairs, George could not 
go far wrong, I should presume. 1 think he spends enough on his own 
score, mark you, Isaac ; but that has nothing to do with the prosperity of 
the bank.” 

“Of course not. Unless 

“ Unless what ? Why don’t you speak out ?” 

“‘ Because I am not sure of my premises, sir,” frankly answered Isaac. 
“ Unless he were to have got himself irretrievably embarrassed, and 
should be using the bank’s funds, I believe | was about to say.” 

“ Pretty blind moles some of you must be, in that case! Could such 
a thing be done without the cognisance of the house ? Of Mr. Hurde 
and of Thomas Godolphin ?” 

* Well—no—I don’t much think it could,” hesitated Isaac, who was 
not at all certain upon the point. ‘ At any rate, not to anextent. I 
suppose one of my old crotchets—as Grace used to call them—has taken 
possession of me, rendering me absurdly fanciful. I dare say it is all 
right: except that the deeds are mislaid.” 

“| dare say it is,”’ acquiesced the rector. ‘I should be sorry to think 
it otherwise—for many reasons. (¢race is here, is she not ?” 

“Grace is here, and Grace's son-and-heir, making enough noise for 
ten. I can’t think why Grace 

“ What are you taking my name in vain for?’’ interrupted Grace’s 
own voice. She had come up to them carrying the very son-and-heir 
that Isaac had been complaining of: a young gentleman with a bald 
head, just beginning to exercise his hands in dumb fights; as well as his 
lungs. ‘ Papa, mamma says are you not going in to tea ?” 

Before the rector could answer, or Isaae extricate his hair from the 
unconsciously mischievous little hands which had seized upon it, by 
Grace’s connivance, there came a gay party of equestrians round the 
corner of the road. Charlotte Pain, with the two young ladies, her 
guests ; Lady Sarah and Miss Grame, who sometimes hired horses for a 
ride ; and three or four gentlemen. Amongst the latter were George 
Godolphin and Lord Averil. Lord Averil had met them accidentally 
and joined their party. He was riding by the side of Charlotte Pain. 

“I say, Grace!” hastily exclaimed Isaac, twitching away his head, 
“take that baby in, out of sight. Look there !” 

“Take my baby in!’ resentfully spoke Grace. “ What for? I am 
not ashamed to be seen holding it. Keeping only two servants, I must 
turn nurse sometimes: and people know that I must. Iam not situated 
as Maria is, with half a score at her beck and call.” 

Isaac did not prolong the discussion. He thought if he owned an 
ugly baby with no hair, he should not be so fond of showing it off. Grace 
stood her ground, and the baby stood his, and lifted its head and its arms 
by way of greeting. Isaac wondered that it did not lift its voice as 
well. 

The party exchanged bows as they rode past. George Godolphin— 
he was riding by the side of Sarah Anne Grame—withdrew his horse 
from the throng and rode up. 

“‘ How are you, Grace? How is the baby ?” 

*“ Look at him” returned Grace in auswer, holding the gentleman 
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“ Shall I take him for a ride ?” asked George, laughing. 

“ Not if you paid me his value in gold,” answered Grace, bluntly. 

George’s gay blue eyes twinkled. ‘ What may that value be? Your 
estimation of it, Grace ?” 

“Never mind,” said Grace. “I can tell you that your bank would 
not meet it. No, not if all its coffers were filled to the brim.” 

“T see,” cried George: ‘he is inestimable. Do not set your heart too 
entirely upon him, Grace,”’ he continued, his voice changing. 

“ Why not ?” she asked. 

“ Maria had to losé some ; equally dear.” 

“That is true,” said Grace, in a softened tone. ‘* How is Maria to- 
da ?” 

A Quite well, thank you. She went to Ashlydyat this afternoon, and 
I dare say has remained there. Famous weather for the hay, is it not, 
sir?” he added to the rector. 

“Couldn’t be better,” replied Mr. Hastings. 

George rode off at a canter. The baby burst into acry; perhaps that 
he could not go off at a canter too; and Grace, after a vain attempt to 
hush him, carried him into the house. The rector remained, looking 
over the gate. 

“Things going wrong with him!—No! He could not be so easy 
under it,” was his mental conclusion. “ It is all right, depend upon it,” 
he added aloud to his son. 

“ I think it must be, sir,” was the reply of Isaac Hastings. 





COLOSSAL VESTIGES.* 


INDEPENDENTLY of his reputation as an artist, Mr. Linton is already 
favourably known as the writer of a volume of practical knowledge, learn- 
ing, and research on ‘ Ancient and Modern Colours,” and of descrip- 
tions, illustrated by his own pencil, of the ‘‘ Scenery of Greece.” He has 
devoted himself in his more recent work to the ‘ Colossal Vestiges” 
chiefly of ancient and distant nations ; subjects in every way interesting, 
and uow passed in review, in the convenient compass of about 150 
pages, with all the information which his acquirements both as a scholar 
and a traveller have enabled him to supply. Though never obtruded 
upon us, his various reading is something noticeable, and we should be 
unable to reconcile it with a lifelong devotion to art if we had not so 
often seen that there is no human limit to the results of a determined 
will. His present object is to bring before us the whole of the colossal 
structures—and especially monoliths and buildings containing stones of 
extraordinary magnitude—of which any vestiges or authentic records 
remain. Every quarter of the globe contributes to his list. * In Asia,’ as 
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* Colossal Vestiges of the Older Nations, with a Diagram. By William 
Linton, Corresponding Member of the Archeological Society of Athens, &c. &e. 
Longman and Co. 1862, 
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he reminds us, “ the Indians, the Javanese, the Burmese, the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Jews, and Greeks have left us evidence of such knowledge 
and skill, either in fact or in history. In Africa the Egyptians have 
bequeathed imperishable monuments of their grand taste, skill, and me- 
chanical power. In Europe, the Greeks and their colonists, the Etruseans, 
the Celts, and the Romans, with their early descendant, have several] 

recorded their energies in durable stone, whilst in America huge fortifi- 
cations, temple-crowned pyramids, and statues have secured to its early 
inhabitants a claim to rank among the skilful and intelligent of the 
ancient world.’ It would be scarcely possible to open a more interesting 
field of investigation, “If there be any portion of a tourist’s rambles 
more impressive than another”—and we do not confine this feeling, as 
Mr. Linton does, to the antiquary—* it is when he finds himself nondet 
the walled cities and tombs of nations whose history has passed away.” 
“We look with a feeling of awe,” says Dr. Wordsworth, “on a city 
which was in ruins in the time of Thucydides.” 

The first article in the volume is devoted to Stonehenge, upon the 
origin of which Mr. Linton offers no opinion of his own, but contents 
himself with laying before us the different guesses that attribute it, with 
almost equal plausibility, to the Pheenicians, Druids, Britons, Celts, 
Romans, and Danes. The most recent suggestion he seems to have for- 
gotten. Its Druidical origin is rather a popular belief than a well-sup- 
ported theory, and in an able article in the Quarterly Review* we are 
taught to look for its founders amongst the Buddhists. We were cer- 
tainly startled by this announcement, but the supposition is so ingeniously 
argued, and supported by so much information, that no one will refuse it 
his attentive consideration. By whomever Stonehenge may have been 
constructed, the writer of the article we have mentioned gives sufficient 
reason for believing that it did not exist till about the middle of the filth 
century, and he dwells upon the fact that the Buddhist architecture in 
India (from 800 B.c. to 700 a.p.) is the only architecture similar to it 
in arrangement and form, the principal difference being that it is highly 
qrummented. while the Celtic is everywhere rude and plain. But at 
Sanchee, in India, there is a circle of roughly-squared upright stone 
posts joined by an architrave at the top, as at Stonehenge. If we admit, 
however, that there is wei ight in the argument founded upon this simi- 
larity of structure, we have still to learn how the believers in Buddhism 
came to be located in England in the fifth century. Here the connecting- 
link becomes very slender. It is argued that ‘there was so much re- 
semblance between the forms and ceremonies and monastic life of the 
Buddhists, and those which prevailed in the early centuries of Christianity, 
that the one seems to have been borrowed from the other, and that even 
though the imitation were confined to mere rites and discipline, it might 
have i influenced their first rude architecture, and have extended through 
the continent of Western Europe to England. The writer in the 
Quarterly goes somewhat further. He believes that the Celts were 
Buddhists before they became Christians, and that the worship itself 
thus existed in Britain. 

We are afraid that, after all this ingenuity, the question remains as 
undecided as ever. 





* For July, mpcccix. 
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Of the more celebrated monoliths, the uprights at Stonehenge are 
the smallest. Yet it is in speaking of the mechanic power employed 
in their removal we are told “ that modern philosophers, with all their 
boasted improvements in science and art, must behold it with won- 
der.”"* We might do so if nothing more wonderful existed. But the 
most ancient people of whose history we have any record—and some of 
whom no record remains—have evidently possessed the same knowledge 
of mechanic power, and it is a knowledge which seems to be only com- 
patible with an advanced stage of civilisation. 

“Evidence of great mechanical power,” Mr. Linton well observes, 
“argues something like a fixed government over the masses, in order to 
command the means of exercising that power; it also indicates a degree 
of skill and intelligence incompatible with a barbarous state... . . Bee 
sides, great occasions for energetic and unanimous exertion never arise 
among a people who are bound by no common interest but self-preserva- 
tion against some new enemy. It is on this account that we are induced 
to claim a civilised character for those nations who have exhibited extra- 
ordinary power in the building of large edifices, or the moving of large 
weights.” At whatever period of recorded time such power was neces- 
sary, it appears to have been exercised. ‘The lever, the lewis, the 
trochlea, and every engine employed by modern masons are recognised in 
all the oldest buildings of the east.”+ In addition to these, Mr. Layard’s 
operations at Nineveh have shown how much may be done by the mere 
union of individual strength. By physical or mechanical power, and 
generally by both combined, the work in hand has always been accom- 
plished: from the removal of the monolith of 5000 tons to form the 
Temple of Latona in the Delta, down to the launching of the Great 
Eastern at Blackwall. After passing through an interval of three or 
four thousand years to the Christian era, we find that about the year 500 
the monolithic cupola (estimated at 480 tons) was placed upon the eathe- 
dral at Ravenna. As recently as some five hundred years later—but the 
authority is doubtful—were built the Cyclopean walls that form part of 
the fortifications at Cuseo, in Peru. ‘The Lateran Obelisk, the largest 
that exists, and computed to weigh 445 tons, was removed to its present 
site in 1588. The monolithic pedestal at St. Petersburg (1536 tons) 
iu 1776. The obelisk near Seringapatam (110 tons) was erected in 
1805. And in our own time the amount to be expended seems to be the 
only limit of engineering power. We have dwelt the more willingly on 
these particulars because we have a great objection to the exclamation 
of “ Well, I never!’ whatever may be the form in which it comes 
before us. 

The only ancient structure that we can regard as marvellous is the 
Temple, already referred to, at Buto, in the Delta. Its walls are described 
by Herodotus as formed of a single stone (a hollow cube of granite), and 
over the walls was laid another stone, projecting six feet beyond them. 
The body of the building, exclusive of the roof, was estimated at 5000 
tons ; and sailors and war prisoners were the locomotive powers employed 
for its removal from a computed distance of six hundred and fifty miles. 
From what we learn of the mode in which some of these immense masses 


— 





* Smith’s “ Gaelic Antiquities,” as quoted by Mr. Linton. 
t Professor Cockerell—idem. 
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of stone were moved, we may see that in all ages it was much the same, 
The obelisk of Semiramis was floated down the Euphrates on a raft sup- 
ported by inflated skins; and as it was supposed to have weighed 4000 
tons, the number of these skins “is almost inconceivable.” It was in a 
similar manner that Mr. Layard conveyed his colossal bulls down the 
Tigris. In the erection of the Vatican Obelisk at Rome there were 
employed eight hundred men, one hundred and forty horses, and forty- 
six cranes. The pedestal of Peter the Great was removed from the marsh, 
where it was found, to the barge that was to carry it to St. Petersburg, 
by means of levers, triangles, and windlasses, and over movable rails, a 
distance of about forty miles, at the rate of about a quarter of a mile a 
day. The obelisk at Seringapatam had only to be taken two miles from 
the quarry, which was done by the Hindus themselves, six hundred being 
employed at a time. It was carried on a kind of hurdle, consisting of 
blocks of timber supported upon wooden runners ; and the way in which 
it was raised perpendicularly shows in how many forms the requisite power 
may be applied.* In one country it is an inclined plane of earth; in 
another, hydraulic machinery or steam. 

We have an account, from Sir John Herschel, of the simple and in- 
genious mode of cutting these large blocks of granite from the native 
rock. ‘The workman,” he informs us, “ having found a portion of the 
rock sufficiently extensive, and situated near the edge of the part already 
quarried, lays bare the upper surface, and marks on it a line in the 
direction of the intended separation, along which a groove is cut with a 
chisel about a couple of inches in depth. Above this groove a narrow 
line of fire is then kindled, and maintained till the rock below is thoroughly 
heated, immediately on which a line of men and women, each provided 
with a pot full of cold water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, and pour the 
water into the heated groove, when the rock at once splits with a clear 
fracture. Square blocks of six feet in the side, and upwards of eighty 
feet in length, are sometimes detached by this method.”+ Belzoni sup- 
poses that the ancient Egyptians adopted similar means, but probably 

applied mechanical power to the groove instead of fire. 

“ The skill and dexterity,’ says Mr. Linton, “evinced by the ancient 
Egyptians and modern Indians in cutting stones from the quarry, may be 
instructively contrasted with the barbarous practice which at present ob- 
tains at Carrara, where the beautiful material is blown and shattered from 
its bed by gunpowder ; three-fourths of that which is detached by each 
explosion being the computed average loss sustained by this destructive 

rocess of eluding the exercise of labour and skill. In the time of the 

omans this marble was quarried in the manner of the ancient Egyptians 
at Syene. No evidence of progress here!” On the contrary, such 
stupidity seems scarcely credible. 

If we did not know from the author of the “ Vestiges” himself that his 
work was planned, if not commenced, some twenty years since, we might 
suppose jt to have been written with special reference to the proposed 








* “ Vestiges,” p. 126. In very recently removing a block of granite in Wales, 
from the quarry to Penrhyn—both up hill and down—the force employed was 
forty horses and two hundred men. The weight of the block was thirty-five tons. 
It is intended to form part of the monument at Strathfieldsaye. 

t Quoted from “ The Discourse on Natural Philosophy,” p. 47. 

+ Note, p. 115. 
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monument to the Prince Consort. He contrasts the obelisk as a work of 
art with the single columns erected for similar purposes by the Romans 
—the barbarisers of Greek architecture. ‘ As parts of a building,’ he 
observes, ‘‘columns may be very beautiful ; but as parts only, When set 
up alone, a column is out of place. . . . . It is only acuriosity.” And it 
js absurd to place a statue on its summit, where neither form nor features 
are distinguishable without the aid of a glass. “The obelisk” (on the 
contrary) ‘may be called a work of fine art, for it has proportion, pro- 

riety, and fitness to recommend it; and, though hitherto confined to 
Reyptian memories, from want of more general adoption as an artistic 
form, it cannot but eventually become a world-wide trophy, as art ad- 
vances, and a love of the beautiful, the rd xadov, prevails, . . . A finely- 
proportioned obelisk is a most agreeable object to look at, tapering grace- 
fully as it ascends, like the one on the Monte Citorio at Rome, and 
terminated at the exact point of just taste by a pyramidal apex—a model 
of symmetry and elegance.”* 

Even in face both of the cost and risk, we must confess that we are 
amongst those who regret its abandonment as the form of our national 
memorial. It was the Queen’s first wish; and (expressed at such a 
moment) it must have been based upon some deep motive, connected pos- 
sibly with the tastes and feelings of the Prince himself. For monumental 
purposes we cannot conceive anything worse than the proposed building. 
This seems to be felt by the projectors themselves, from their considering 
it necessary to “‘supplement” the Hall by a group of statuary on the 
opposite side of the road. We have great respect for those who compose 
the Commission, and whose sincere desire to do what is best it is impos- 
sible to doubt, but their suggestions are unsatisfactory in every way. The 
Hall can never be looked at as a monument, and its cost will diminish the 
funds that were intended for a distinct and separate object. The nearest 
approach to the abandoned obelisk—though liable to some objections — 
would have been a tower of Gothic architecture as a shrine for the statue 
of the Prince, surmounted by a light and lofty spire. 

Amongst his incidental notices, Mr. Linton refers to the now exploded 
error, in which we were all educated, as to the claims of the Romans to the 
invention of the arch. He gives sufficient authoritiest to show that the 
Greeks were well acquainted with its principle, though they did not obtrude 
it on the eye, “ especially as their masonry was large and solid, and did not 
require its aid.” It is also seen in some of the oldest buildings in Egypt. 
In addition to the testimony of Belzoni, Caillard, and Waddington, “ the 
arch,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “ was in common use in the time of 
Amunoph, 3370 years ago—see the vaulted tomb at Thebes.” The dis- 
covery by Mr. Richmond of arched or vaulted passages near one of the 
pools of Solomon at Jerusalem shows that its construction must have been 
kuown in Judza a thousand years before the Christian era. That it was 
known to the ancient Assyrians we have the authority of Bonomi and 
of Layard. But in reviewing these authorities, and in answering the 
question, “* Why, if the Egyptians knew the construction of the arch, did 
they not use it in their temples ?”’ we are remindedt that “ they could 
effect their object by more simple means. One bold block . . . . from 








* “Vestiges,” p. 122. t Ib., p. 56 et seq. ~ Ib., p. 60. 
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column to column effected as much as half a seore of little stones could 
have done in the shape of an arch. Besides, the simple and massive styles 
of architecture in their temples, as well as in those of Greece, necessarily 

recluded that variety of forms which the introduction of the arch must 
ae created. Straight lines and broad surfaces are elements of a severe 
and grand style of architectural art, which contrasting curves and semi- 
circles, as leading forms, would inevitably vitiate.” 

The antiquities of Central America are dwelt upon with the considera- 
tion they deserve. If we knew something more than their mere existence 
—and this is about all that we know of them at present—what a difficulty 
in ethnology would be solved! The ruins in Peru have their history, how- 
ever imperfect ; but the only record of those in Mexico, or in Central 
America, and Yucatan, is that “a nation has passed away—powerful, 
populous, and well advanced in refinements, as attested by their monu- 
ments—but it has perished without a name. It has died and made no 
sign.”’* Even the best authorities we possess are not agreed within two 
thousand years as to the probable date at which these nations could have 
existed. And yet what works of grandeur—impressive in their magni- 
ficence and extent as the ruins of Thebest—they have left, as objects of 
wonder and admiration to a race whose own history, if it were not for 
the discovery of printing, might in like manner pass away! ‘The press 
is the great obstacle to our conception of a moralising New Zealander 
on the ruins of Westminster-bridge. Of those of Central America it is 
supposed that we have yet much to learn. ‘ There is an immense tract 
of territory (we are told) between the British settlement on the south- 
east coast of the Yucatan peninsula, in the Bay of Honduras, and the 
district of Chiapas to the north and in the Gulf of Mexico, which has: 
not yet been explored.”{ It is believed that still 


In distant wilds, beneath the deep morass 
Some ancient city’s marble walks may pass ; 
And, hid thro’ buried ages from the sky, 

ry : . 4s 
Temples and tombs, and art. and genius lie ; 


and it is to be regretted that they must be looked for in a country that 
can only be visited with difficulty and danger. 

The “diagram” with which Mr. Linton finishes his volume includes 
etchings of obelisks, columns, quarried blocks, the temple of Latona, and 
the dome at Ravenna, with others of the most vemddile of the monoliths 
he has described ;—masses which vary in computed weight from thirty tons 
to five thousand. They are “ drawn to a scale;” and at the foot of 
several of them—to aid our conceptions of magnitude—is placed a less 
than ‘ miniature presentment” of the human figure. As a frontispiece 
there is an effective etching of Stonehenge. 

In truth, we have rarely seen so much that may interest and inform 
compressed into so small a compass, or more agreeably brought before 
us. The work is in every way acceptable. 








* Quoted from Prescott, p. 88. + Catherwood’s “ Antiquities.” 
t Stephens. “Incidents of Travel in Central America.” 
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HAUNTING EYES, 


By Mrs. Busupy. 


Part I. 


THE SMUGGLER OF ST. ALBAN’S COVE. 


“T po not like your wandering about those hills alone, Camilla,” said 
an elderly lady, who was standing on the steps that led to the front door 
of a pretty villa which lay, as it were, buried among trees and flowering 
shrubs, although within a short distance of the sea. “I am afraid of 
your meeting with some accident among the rocks, which they tell me 
are very steep and rugged in many places. Remember you are a stranger 
here, and do not know the locality at all. You had better put off your 
exploring expeditions until your brother arrives. The holidays at Harrow 
will soon commence now.” 

This exhortation was addressed to a very pretty girl, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, who, parasol in hand—for “sun-shade” was a 
name that had not been introduced in those days—had stopped on the 
gravel-walk, or carriage-road at the foot of the steps to listen to what 
her mother was saying. 

“Tam not going to undertake any exploring expedition, mamma, but 
merely to breathe a little fresh air on the hill yonder. The sun has not 
set yet; there will be no difficulty in finding the well-frequented path, 
which the gardener tells me is perfectly safe—‘ plain sailing,’ he calls it. 
I will only just take a peep of the sea and the line of coast, and then 
return through the village.’ 

“ Well, be sure that you are at home before dusk, and don’t go too 
near the brow of the hill, for the short, stinted, brown grass is generally 
very slippery, and it would be no joke to fall over the rocks and be dashed 
to pieces.” 

The young lady laughed, and set off on her solitary stroll; and she 
was soon mounting the hill at the place the gardener had indicated to her. 
The ascent might have been rather laborious to an old or infirm person, 
but did not at all fatigue the young and active Camilla. Zhe path was 
easily found, and she traversed it with light steps, and with that sense of 
enjoyment with which the healthy inhale the pure mountain air, It is a 
bad sign when the enfeebled frame shivers in this invigorating breeze, 
and would fain shrink down into the shelter of even a close and airless 
room, 

Camilla walked on briskly ; the entire solitude delighted her, for she 
did not meet a human being, nor indeed behold a living creature. At 
length she came to a spot where two paths branched off in different 
directions. Which of them was she to take? The gardener had told 
her that one of them led down to the beach, a little farther on by a good 
zig-zag track, or rather road among the rocks, from the top of which she 
would see the little bay beneath, the sands, the jutting rocks of the coast 
beyond, and the wide expanse of sea, filling up the picture as far as the 
N 2 
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e could reach. The other path the gardener had told her also led to 
‘ e upper margin of the rocks and to the shore below, but the descent 
was much more difficult, and there was no regular pathway. 

Camilla stood with the two lines meeting close before her. Which was 
she to follow ? She tried but in vain to remember the directions given 
her by the gardener. ‘“ Was I to take the right path or the lef, ?” she 
asked herself, but there was no answer in her memory. She stood in 
much perplexity for a little time, and then quieting herself with the re- 
flection that she would only go as far as the rocks, and need not attempt 
the descent unless she perceived it to be very easy, she took—as so many 
do in life—the wrong path, turning, in fatal ignorance, from the right 
one. 

ri he path she was traversing certainly could not be called “a good 
one ;” it was very rough, and the young lady picked her way with some 
difficulty ; but she was approaching the rocks, the sea was in view, and, 
comforting herself with the thought that the gardener’ s notion of a nice 
path might be very different from her own, she toiled on until she reached 
the very verge of the hill, which seemed to end abr uptly in a massive 
wall of rock, stretching down to the shore beneath. Below lay the 
smooth, hard sand, looking like a sloping pavement of yellow marble 
inlaid with diamond sparks, up which the deep blue waves were rolling 
with a hollow, murmuring sound that, low as it was, she could distinctly 
hear. Beyond was the waste of waters, dancing and glittering in the 
setting sun, whose still glorious though fading rays tinted with purple 
the jagged line of rocks that formed headland bey rond headland until a 
bend in the coast hid them from sight. 

Camilla, in breathless admiration—breathless from the effects of her 
toilsome walk—stood and gazed upon the splendid view before her. She 
was a great admirer of the beauties of nature, and, moreover, she was apt 
to be guided by impulse. This is very excusable—indeed, it is rather a 
pleasing fault in a young person, but it is one which ought to be con- 
quered as time rolls on, for experience and reflection should go hand in 
hand. 

She looked down over the giddy precipice, but doing this caused no 
sensation of vertigo, and as she perceived a sort of path winding down 
among the rocks she determined to try it, and forthwith began to scramble 
downwards. At first she rather enjoyed the novelty of this unsophisti- 
cated mode of descent, but after a little time finding it very difficult, and 
fearing it might be equally dangerous, she sat down on a ledge of smooth 
rock to consider whether she had better clamber up again at once or con- 
tinue to descend, and then look for some easier way to the top of the hill, 
for she now felt assured that she had mistaken the gardener’s directions. 

* Surely,” she thought, “ there must be some road down to the beach 
by which I might get safely up the hill, and as I have gone so far I had 
better clamber down to the sands and look for it.’ 

Screwing up her courage she recommenced the descent, and at length 
achieved it after sundry “falls and a good deal of compulsory sliding, 
during which she found it no easy matter to keep her balance, and reached 
the bright sands at the foot of the rocks with only one or two slight 
bruises, torn gloves, and a broken parasol. She immediately determined 
on going round the little rocky promontory that partially shut in, on one 
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side, the pretty bay she had admired from above. The rocks did not 
stretch very far down on the beach, and Camilla soon, therefore, made 
her way to the other side of them, and then hastened down close to the 
sea-side to watch the waves rolling gracefully up, now lazily retreating, 
and then, as if gathering fresh strength, swelling into foaming billows 
and dashing the white spray over the glittering sand. Camilla had a 
habit of rhyming when much pleased or struck with any object, and as 
she stood there alone, frazing in silence on the most magnificent of God's 


t ° , ; : 
creations, her thoughts formed themselves into the following lines : 

t Thou’rt hurrying past, thou’rt hurrying past, 

: Thou, Ocean, with thy waves of foam ; 
d Ah! whither, restless sea, so fast 
Does thy swift current roam ? 
e ii 
Still dashing on, still dashing on, 
, Thy billows speed their endless way ; 
r | Now they are here, now they are gone, 
d : Old Ocean, whither, say ? 
° | Speed they the trusting bark to bear 
e In safety to its destined strand, 
e Wafting the wanderer to some fair, 
tg Some long-sought distant land ? 
y | Or speed they on destruction’s way, 
e ‘ Where the dark tempest raves afar, 
e 7 To make the shattered wreck their prey, 
a : On which the wild waves war ? 

The struggling mariner to sweep 
T In their cold grasp from life and light ? 
e Are such thy pastimes, treacherous deep ? 
t And thou can’st smile so bright! 
4 Ay, bright as yonder tranquil sky 
7 Seems thy blue sparkling liquid plain, 
“ Yet yawning graves within thee lie, 
Oh faithless, fearful main! 
. What wonders all unknown to man 
Within thy watery world may be ! 
' To search thy depths fe never can, 
‘ These none but God may see. 
- = é | 
Thou speak’st—thine ancient voice | hear— 
; That voice which ages have not broke, 
h Tell thy deep tones of hope or fear ? 
' I know not what they spoke. 
, Thou mock’st the creatures God has framed 
In his own image, mighty sea! 
h Scorn on, thon conqueror, yet untamed— 
d Scorn on, then, proud and free ! 
Thou may’st be proud, for thou, but thon, 

h Of all earth’s circle holds, alone 
: Didst never at Time’s bidding bow, 
d Or his vast empire own. 
t sut there are limits to thy power, 

Oh thou, whom Time hast vainly fought— 
e For thee, e’en thee, there comes an hour 


With desolation fraught. 
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An hour when thy long reign shall pass, 
Thy mighty waters swept away 

Into some dark chaotic mass, 
By Him thon must obey. 


Ay, thou—and thy stern ruthless foe, 
Together crushed, shall be no more; 

The race of man, ye shall not—no— 
For ever triumph o’er. 


When Time and thou extinct shall be, 
Man shall from death to life arise— 
He only claims eternity, 
Of all beneath the skies ! 


Camilla was still musing, with her gaze bent on the sea, and listening 
to its ceaseless sound, when she was startled from her dreamy mood by a 
voice close to her ear, demanding in no very gentle accents what she was 
doing there. 

Exceedingly surprised, she turned quickly round, and recoiled until 
the waves almost touched her ankles, in her sudden terror at the extra- 
ordinary pair of eyes that were absolutely glaring at her. She might 
have seen that they belonged to a young man of middle height, who 
had on a rough pea-jacket and looked like a sailor ; but the eyes so 
overpowered her that she remarked nothing except that it was one of 
the male sex who had accosted her. She had not observed any one on 
se beach, nor had she heard an approaching step. How came he 

ere ? 

** Speak !” said the voice again. ‘ Have you come here as a spy ?” 

“ N—n—no!” stammered the girl, with her own eyes immovably 
fixed on the unearthly-looking orbs before her. They seemed to exert 
a strange fascination over her. Fear was the uppermost feeling in her 
mind, yet wonder almost equalled it. She could not have imagined such 
eyes in any human head—they were of the deepest black, intensely ex- 
pressive, looking, as it were, into the very inmost soul. The blazing eyes 
were gazing sternly, nay fiercely, at her, and beneath that terrific gaze 
she trembled like an aspen leaf. 

“Don’t stand in the water, young lady,” said the man in a milder 
tone, as he perceived how frightened she was; “ the tide is coming in 
fast; you did not come here to drown yourself, did you? But what 
did bring you here ?” 

“T was taking a walk on the hill up there, and the sands looked so 
beautiful that I came down to them. I thought there was nobody on 
the beach.” 

“Oh, then you have run the risk of breaking your neck for the sake 
of a solitary stroll,” said the man, with a smile that entirely changed 
the character of his face, and even of his luminous eyes. “ Are you 
sure you were not sent down here by one of these land-sharks, to see 
what was going on?” he added, looking again in the most penetrating 
manner at her. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘land sharks,’ and nobody sent me 
here; I am sorry I came.” 

“It would have been better if you had not, we are apt to deal roughly 
with intruders.” 
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Camilla turned as pale as death, and felt quite faint. She clasped her 
hands, and looked imploringly at the man, while she said: 

“J am a stranger in the neighbourhood, and did not know I was 
doing wrong in coming here. I will go away directly, and never come 
back.” 


Again the man’s fegtures, and even his wild eyes softened, but he was 
not done questioning her. 

« Who did you see on the hill?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Nobody! Are yousure? Speak the trath, if you wish to get away 
safely. Were there no men dressed like sailors loitering about? Did 

ou see no officers?” 

‘“‘] did not see a living creature.” 

“T observed you scrambling down among the rocks—there must have 
been some reason for your choosing that difficult way ?”’ 

“T took it by mistake, I suppose. Our gardener told me there was a 
way down to the beach, and I fancied that was the one he meant.” 

“ Well, you will never be able to climb up the way you managed to 
get down, and the sea is now dashing against the foot of the rocks where 
the best path is; and if you don’t look sharp you won’t be able to get up 
the hill at all, for in a short time there won't be a yard of dry sand on the 
bay, it will only be fit for mermaids.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried the terrified girl; “ what will become of 
me ?”” 

At that moment an enormous billow came roaring up, and, seizing 
Camilla by the waist, the young man swung her to a little distance far- 
ther up the beach. 

She screamed. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid of me, miss; you did not want to get a ducking, 
did you? That wave would have gone over your head. But you must 
not stand here any longer; you must make as much haste as you can to 
reach the cave before the sea overtakes you. J¢ won't spare you, I pro- 
mise you. Come, let me help you a bit. Take my arm; though I am 
not an officer, or a gentleman now, I’m not a thief or an assassin.” 

Camilla was afraid of offending him—afraid, too, of being drowned, as 
the waves were now rolling rapidly up, and the whistling of the wind and 
the sea-birds’ cry announced a coming storm. 

They crossed the beach in profound silence, and with hurried steps, 
until they reached the rocks at the land side of the bay. 

“ Well, you are safe for the present,”’ said he of the blazing eyes. 
“ But never again linger on the sands of St. Alban’s Cove when the tide 
is coming in. After the sea passes yon sharp rock, out there, it rushes 
up the little bay as fast as lightning. Look! you cannot pass back the 
way you came round; and on the other side——” He broke off ab- 
ruptly and walked a little way off, leaving the girl standing alone, and 
certainly in no very happy frame of mind. Heartily did she wish her- 
self back among the roses and the honeysuckles in their pretty garden, 
a strolling through the quiet lanes with their green hedge-rows on either 
side. 

“‘ What will become of me?” she again ejaculated, as she looked about 
her in the utmost dismay. The rock was quite perpendicular at this 
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ce; there was not footing on it for a dog, or a goat, much less for a 
uman being, and the sea would evidently fill up the bay ere long, 
cutting off all escape by the beach. What was she to do? 

The question was solved for her by her late not very welcome com- 
panion, who soon rejoined her with the disagreeable intelligence that all 
egress from the bay was closed on the right side as well as on the left, for 
the waves were now breaking against the rocks on both sides. 

: “ You must come into the cave, young lady ; there is nothing else to be 
one.” 

He led the way, and she mechanically followed him until they came, 
at a short distance off, to an opening in the massive rock. It was like a 
rude Gothic archway, the work of nature, not of art. 

“‘ Have you never heard of St. Alban’s Cave, miss? They say it was 
the hiding-place, during a period of religious persecution, of a very holy 
man, and that gave it the name of S¢. Alban’s Cave ; but since then its 
saint-like character has disappeared, for it has been the scene more than 
once of violence, and even of murder. It does not bear a very holy 
reputation now,” he added,.with a laugh, that seemed quite satanic to 
the excited and terror-stricken girl. 

He motioned to her to enter, but she hesitated, and then drew back 
as she repeated to herself in the faintest of all possible accents, “‘ Murder !” 
The man’s ears were evidently as quick as his dark eyes were keen, for 
he immediately echoed her whispered exclamation. 

“Murder! Yes, murder; and perhaps there may be murder here this 
very night.” 

Camilla groaned and sank involuntarily on her knees. 

“Oh, do not murder me—do not murder me! Let me go away safely, 
and my father will give you any reward you may ask. Oh, have pity 
on me!” 

Again the sweet smile, so in contrast to the ferocity of his eyes, stole 
over the man’s mouth, and he said in a voice as gentle as the softest 
murmur of the summer wind, 

“ Nay—never fear, young lady. Ralph Woodley is not the man to 
murder a woman, or to do her any harm. You are quite safe with me. 
If I even meant you ill, there is that in your face which would act like a 
talisman on me.” He turned away for a moment, as if in strong emotion, 
and pressed his hand on his brow. Camilla rose from her knees, and 
stood looking at him with surprise and interest. Her fear was almost 
gone. “ Yes,” he said, recovering himself, “ you are like, very like, one who 
—one who is now up yonder;” and he pointed towards the heavens above. 
“It is years now since my sweet Alice died, but I can’t forget her ; she 
was so good and so beautiful. She was a clergyman’s daughter. 1 was 
not then what I am now; and, though you may think it strange, Alice 
cared as much for me as I did for her. If she had lived things would 
have gone very differently with me ; but she died, and I—no matter—I 
had much to bear with in many ways— injustice, unkindness, unnecessary 
hardships—and I became wild and reckless, and well-nigh mad. I have 
seen too much of the dark side of fate, and now what am 1? A 
smuggler and an outlaw, young lady, and a word from your mouth might 
cost me my life.” 

“IT would never say that word, believe me,” cried Camilla, eagerly. 
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«“ You might say it inadvertently. But come, you mus¢ take refu 
in the by wd sea will be say resently.” on 

Camilla, entering through the sort of Gothic porch, found herself in a 
wide cave, or space, in the rock, the may. of which, so to speak, was 
of dry sand, while the vaulted roof rose high above. There was no ap- 
pearance of any furniture, however rude, nor of any cooking utensils in 
this cavern—no accommodation of any sort, except two or » juttin 
rocks, which, low and flat, might have served as seats, It was a chill, 
cheerless place, and the unwilling visitor asked if she would have to re- 
main there until the tide turned. 

“No, that you won't,” said the young man, “ for the sea flows in here 
too; but we have an inner chamber, generally pretty dry.” And, cross- 
ing the cavern, he pushed in some peculiar manner against the apparently 
solid rock, and a large upright stone moved back, disclosing another cave, 
which at first seemed to Camilla quite dark, but in which, on a second 
glance, she perceived a glimmering light. 

“There is a step,” said her companion; “let me help you.” 

Standing on the threshold of this inner aperture, Camilla saw that the 
glimmering light proceeded from a horn lantern hung up in a corner; she 
also saw some rough cloaks lying about, and some oars; there were a few 
wooden stools and a deal table, with sundry pewter mugs, and a flask in 
basket-work on it. Looking more narrowly round .she espied in one 
corner a heap of pistols, cutlasses, and other weapons, whereupon the 
thought of murder came strongly upon her again, and again she implored 
the smuggler not to kill her. 

“No harm will happen to you,” replied the young man, while his eyes 
shone like two stars in that obscure cavern, “if you will solemnly promise 
never to disclose what you have seen here. There is a way by which you 
can get out upon the hill, and you will reach your home safely, if you will 
take an oath never to betray us. My comrades will be here shortly, and 
the daylight won’t last much longer, therefore the sooner you go the 
better. But first you must swear not to answer any question respecting 
the cave; indeed, not to say that you have been in it. Nobody knows 
of this stronghold, take care that you do not betray us; and if you meet 
any sailors or naval officers on the hill, or anywhere, and they question 
you, you must deny having seen me and spoken to me. Life and pro- 
perty depend upon your silence. There will be terrible work to-night if 
you drop a hint of what you have seen down here, little as that has been ; 
nay, more, if you value your own life you must be silent as the grave, for 
if you betray us, wherever you may be the smugglers’ revenge will over- 
take you, and that revenge will be death !” 

The trembling girl took the oath prescribed to her. Ralph Woodley 
had thought it expedient to frighten her, for he did not know how far 
her discretion was to be relied upon, and secresy was important that 
evening to him and his companions. Of course, the death of which he 
warned her was only a threat to ensure her silence. 

“ And now,” said the man, “ I must blindfold you, for mortal eye must 
not behold the mysteries of St. Alban’s Cave.” 

Camilla was very unwilling to be blindfolded, but Ralph was resolute, 
and the will of the stronger triumphed. Her pocket-handkerchief was 
tied tightly over her eyes, and then she was half-assisted, half-lifted up 
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what seemed to si, ar steps, and she heard something like the 
turning of a key in a rusty lock. Presently something just above her 
was moved, and then there came a rash of fresh air in her face. 

“ Stop one moment where you are,” said the conductor, “and don’t 
move an inch till I am ready to help you.” 

She stood still as directed, and in less than a minute she found herself 
lifted through some aperture, and placed on her feet on ground certainly 
not so hard as rock. 

“This way,” said the young man, leading her carefully upwards ; “ it 
is all right.” 

t length he stopped, and removing the bandage from her eyes, he 
said : 

“ There, now you are free and in safety, and can go in peace to your 
happy home.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, my kind preserver!”’ cried the warm- 
hearted girl. “Oh! how much I am indebted to you! I wish that 
my father could do anything for you. I wish you would come and see 
us at Rose Villa.” 

The smuggler shook his head. 

“ Ah, no! young lady, for me there are but the hoarse wild waves, or a 
prison’s gloomy walls; but never mind, the dreariest life must have an 
end, and it is not all dreary with me either, for I have plenty of excite- 
ment at times. God bless you, miss; it will be a pleasant thought to 
me, in many a rough hour, that I have been the means of saving your 
life, for had I not almost forced you up the cove you must have been 
drowned. It is well for you that I was on the watch this evening. May 
I make bold to ask your name ?” 

“Camilla Egerton is my name, and my father has taken Rose Villa, 
near the village of , for a year, on account of my mother’s health. 
Do come to see us, and Jet papa and mamma add their thanks to mine. 
You won’t? Then promise me that if ever you get into trouble you will 
apply to us. My uncle, Sir Philip Egerton, has a good deal of influ- 
ence, and it will be all at your command if you should ever require it.” 

Camilla had only a few shillings in her purse, and she felt that if there 
had been as many pounds in her pocket, she could not have taken the 
liberty of offering money to such a man as her preserver. She drew a 
handsome ring from her finger, and presenting it to him, she said, 

“ Will you do me the favour to accept of this trifle, as a little souvenir 
of one to whom you have done such a very great service ? and believe 
~ to the last hour of my life I shall remember you with deep grati- 
tude.” 

Her voice faltered with emotion, and tears were standing in her 
eyes. 

: The smuggler took the ring with a courteous bow and pressed it to his 
lips. “Thank you, thank you,” he exclaimed ; “ I shall keep this along 
with my only treasure, a lock of my poor Alice’s soft fair hair, But I 
must not detain you longer here.” 

He then gave her directions how to fina her way up the hill, until 
she reached a path that led down the rocks to the bay, on the opposite 
side to that by which she had descended, and after again enjoining 
silence as to himself and the cave, he said, 
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« Will you shake hands with such a fellow as Ralph the Smuggler ?” 

She instantly held out her hand, and they shook hands cordially but 
in silence; one more glance of his wonderful eyes he bent upon her, and 
then, dropping down the rock, he disappeared in some hollow which she 
had not sgen when coming up from the cave, as she was then blind- 
folded. 

Camilla stood for a few moments gazing downwards; perhaps she 
expected to see the figure of the handsome smuggler emerge again 
upon the open hill-side, but it had entirely disappeared, and the gather- 
ing gloom of the skies above reminded her that she must at once make 
the best of her way home. For some time this was a scrambling pro- 
cess, but at last she reached the proper path, with the sharp turns which 
Ralph had described to her. Feeling very much fatigued and quite out 
of breath, she determined to rest for a short while, and accordingly sat 
down on a low bank that skirted one side of the path. ‘There was not 
a sound to be heard but the rising wind moaning around, and she con- 

tulated herself on having encountered nobody.” 

“ How quiet it is here!’’ she exclaimed aloud to herself; but the 
words were no sooner out of her mouth than ¢he quiet was unpleasantly 
invaded by the appearance of a man in a sailor’s garb, who popped sud- 
denly round a sharp turning, a little way above where she was sitting. 

“ Holloa! who’s this ?” cried the sailor. ‘How did you come here, 
young woman ?” 

“7 came up the hill,” she answered, rising to pursue her way. 

“Stop, stop, not so fast. Which way did you come up the hill ?” 

Camilla got angry at being catechised in this abrupt manner by a 
person who seemed only a common sailor, and she replied, 

“I don’t know that it can signify to you which way I came, and I 
don’t choose to stop here.” 

The sailor planted himself in her path, and, laughing, held out his 
spy-glass, so as to prevent her passing him. 

“But you must answer, my pretty miss. There are some rascally 
smugglers lurking about, and we are on the look-out forthem. Did you 
meet anybody on the hill-side ?” 

“No, nobody.” 

* Were you down at the cove?” 

“Jen” 

“ Didn’t you see any men about there ?” 

“ No, I did not see any men.” 

That is quite true, thought Camilla, for I did not see men. . 

; “ When you were on the beach did you look into the cave—St. Alban’s 
fave 2” 

“T did not.” 

I did not look in, thought Camilla, I was taken in. 

The man plied her with questions, but she parried them all, and he 
got nothing out of her to commit her friend of the cave, so bidding her . 
good evening, he allowed her to move on, which she did with redoubled 
speed. She had ascended a good way, and was hoping to get home 
without encountering any one else, when she unexpectedly found an ob- 
stacle in her path—it was a fissure, or rent in the ground, extending across 
the narrow road, and a little way down the steep declivity which lay on 
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one side, while on the upper side, just there, were some rugged rocks and 
stones piled one above the other. Across this chasm was only a thin and 
very narrow plank, and it appeared as if some one had mischievously 

ed it out of its place, for it rested on the very brink of the opening 
on the opposite side to that on which she was standing. 

How should she get over? She felt certain that the plank, poised as 
it was, would not bear her weight, and as to springing over, the chasm 
was too wide for that. 

“T shall have to scramble down one side and clamber up the other, and 
if I break my leg in doing so, I shall have to lie in that hole all night !” 

It was no pleasant prospect; and poor Camilla, tired, anxious, and 
nervous, leaned against the rocky bank, and burst into tears. She was 
still crying piteously, when she heard footsteps approaching—and heard 
them with joy rather than dread, for she thought that even one of “ the 
land sharks” who infested the hill that evening might have the charity 
to assist her in her dilemma. 

She was right. The footsteps were now keeping time to a sprightly and 
fashionable opera air, which a melodious voice was humming; and the 
owner of the voice soon came in full view. He was a young naval 
officer, with an exceedingly pleasant, open countenance. The new comer 
seemed much amazed on beholding her; and observing the tears still 
rolling down her cheek, he asked if she had met with an accident, or if 
any one had been annoying her, adding his surprise at meeting a lady 
alone in that wild part of the hill, and when it would so soon be dark. 

She replied that she was a stranger in the neighbourhood, and had 
lost her way, and that she did not know how she was to get across the 
chasm in the road. 

The young officer gallantly assured the beautiful girl that if she 
would trust to him he would ensure her crossing it in safety. Stooping 
down he pulled the plank farther over, so as to make it a safer bridge ; 
then crossing it himself, and treading it rather heavily to ascertain if it 
were secure, he speedily came to the rescue. 

“There should be three planks across this place,” he said; “ but I 
suppose those smugglers—of whom there is a bad lot here at present— 
have carried away the other two, in hopes that when it grows dark some 
of our men may fall in and break their legs. You must give me your 
hand, and let me lead you over this frail bridge.” 

He took her hand, with its torn glove, and led her carefully across the 
narrow plank, which vibrated under their feet. Camilla thanked him, 
bade him good evening, and was walking on, when he followed her, re- 
pas geese to escort her towards the village, as it was unsafe 

or her to traverse the hill alone, when there were probably some daring 
outlaws lurking about it. 

“ My name,” he said, “‘is Howard; the family at the Vicarage know 
me we well, and I think I met your father at dinner there the other 
_ day. From your likeness to Colonel Egerton, I think I must have the 
pleasure of speaking to Miss Egerton ?” 

Camilla acknowledged her name, and felt much relieved to find that 
her new companion was Lieutenant Howard, R.N., whom her father had 
mentioned as a very gentlemanly, nice young man. Mr. Howard, as 
well as the preventive-service man, questioned her respecting her descent 
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to the sands, who she saw down there, and her ascent up the rocks; and 
she found it more difficult to avoid betraying her smuggler friend to the 
officer than to the common sailor; the truth was on the very point of 
oozing out, when she remembered her oath, and the penalty of break- 
ing it, and exclaimed, impatiently, 

“If youare going to do nothing but put me through a catechism all 
the time you favour me with your company, I must beg you rather to 
take the Church Catechism, and ask me, ‘ What is your name?’ I will 
answer, ‘Camilla.’ ‘Who gave you this name?’ ‘ My godfathers and 
godmothers, in my baptism,’ &c. &c. You will find that’ I am quite au 
fait at it. I know that I am ‘to hurt nobody by word or deed,’ and 
that Iam ‘to keep my tongue from lying and slandering,’ and that is 
what you don’t seem inclined to let me do,” she added, laughingly. 

Wall,” said the young officer, laughing too, “I will try you in the 
Church Catechism: ‘ What is thy duty towards thy neighbour ?’ ” 

“«« My duty towards my neighbour is to love him as myself, and to 
do to all men——’ ” 

“ Nay, stop there, mademoiselle : I don’t care about all men, or any 
men ; 1 only want you to do your duty towards your neighbour—that is 
my humble self, you know. I am your i! neighbour at present.” 

Mr. Howard forgot the smugglers, and he and Camilla carried on a 
brisk flirtation, which, certes, beguiled the length of the walk. But even 
pleasant flirtations must have an end—few things sooner—and they had 
now reached the path that led down to the village. The sight of the 
spire of the village church recalled Camilla to some sense of discretion, 
and she begged her lively guide not to take the trouble of going any 
farther with her. 

“ T have only to get down to that little white gate, I know,” she said, 
“and I shall be close to the village, and not far from home.” 

With many thanks on her side, and complimentary speeches on his, 
the young people parted ; but not until Camilla had besought him not 
rashly to seek any encounter with the smugglers, and to take care of 
himself, and he had asked permission to call at Rose Villa to inquire 
how she was after her fatigue that evening. 

Her spirits flagged the moment he left her; she could scarcely crawl 
down the rest of the way; and when she had passed through the white 
gate she sank down exhausted on the trunk of a tree, which lay by the 
roadside. It was getting dark, and she tried to rise, but found herself 
quite unable to drag her wearied limbs any farther. She sat on there, 
her head aching, her bruises smarting, her whole frame worn out. 

“Some one will surely pass,” she kept repeating to herself, “and then 
I can beg him or her to go to the little inn and order the only Bath 
chair in the village for me. I never can walk home.” 

Some one did at length pass, and it happened to be the district sur- 
geon returning from his evening rounds. He was in his gig, with a 
boy alongside of him who served as page and errand-boy, and very often 
groom to boot. Mr. Dennis stopped his gig, and having discovered 
that the weary wayfarer was Miss Egerton, he made the lad get down, 
and begged her to let him drive her home—a proposition which she was 
only too thankful to accept. 

On arriving at Rose Villa, Mrs. Egerton, who had been much alarmed 
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at her iy ag long absence, began to find fault with her, and to 
overwhelm her with questions as to where she had been and what had 
detained her. But Mr. Dennis interposed in her behalf, and _pro- 
nouncing her to be quite feverish and unwell, exhorted Mrs. Egerton to 
get the poor girl to bed without any delay, to give her some tea, and 
leave her in perfect quiet to sleep off her fatigue if she could. His direc- 
tions were faithfully carried out, and Camilla thus happily escaped the 
cross-questioning which she would otherwise have had to sustain. 

The next day, and the day after that, she was too ill to get up, and 
Mr. Howard called in vain. But youth soon throws off indisposition, 
and in the course of a week she was herself again. Her brother from 
Harrow had arrived, and her father, who had been absent from home for 
a few days, had also returned ; and Mrs. Egerton had by that time lost 
all curiosity about her daughter’s adventures on the hill, or at St. Alban’s 
Cove, if she had met with any. 

But Camilla herself could not forget them. One of her “ friends,” 
as she called them in her own mind, she met often again. Mr. Howard 
was a frequent visitor at Rose Villa, and scarcely a day passed without 
her seeing him somewhere; but the smuggler, the man whose eyes 
haunted her day and night, where was he? iad he escaped his pur- 
suers that eventful evening ? had he fallen since in some bloody fray ? 
or was he tossing about in freedom on “the hoarse wild waves’? She 
felt so painfully anxious to know how Ralph had fared ¢ha¢ night, that 
at length she mustered courage to ask young Howard if they had caught 
the smugglers, or if these outlaws had escaped. And it was with much 
secret joy that she heard of their escape. 

*‘ It was very cleverly managed,” said Howard. “ Their leader is one 
of the boldest fellows that ever lived. A fine fellow, I am told; it is a 
great pity he has taken up the contraband trade. Such a man would 
have been invaluable had he continued in the service.” 

** Was he ever in the navy f” asked Camilla, who could not restrain 
her curiosity respecting her friend of the cove. 

“Yes, indeed, poor fellow, he was, and a fine, dashing young officer, I 
have heard; but he was unlucky in one of his captains, who was a most 
overbearing, bad-tempered man ; they could not get on at all together; 
at length there was an open quarrel. The young lieutenant felt con- 
vinced that he would be brought to a court-martial, and through the 
malignant hatred of his captain, who was rich and had very influential 
friends, that he would be dismissed the service, so he threw up his com- 
mission and retired from the navy. His father was greatly annoyed at 
this, and a eunning stepmother inflamed the old gentleman’s anger so 
much that he refused to receive his son, or to do anything more for him. 
The young man was thrown upon the wide world without a sixpence, 
and, unfortunately, he went to the bad. I only had a glimpse of him 
once, but I am sure I shall never forget him, for I never beheld swch 
eyes. If you can fancy two large black diamonds, you might form some 
faint idea of them.” 

The eyes alluded to were at that moment before her mind’s eye iu all 
their brilliancy and magnetic attraction, but she suppressed the answer 
that had almost risen to her lips, and asked if Mr. Howard knew whether 


the smugglers had gone. 
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“ No,” he said; ‘nobody knew their destination, except, perhaps, their 
accomplices on shore, for doubtless they must be in league with some 
person or persons. “If we had any clue to their movements,” he con- 
tinued, “we would soon catch them. But they won't always elude us. 
Swift little craft as the Waterwitch is, we will take her some of these 
da “ed 

Camilla devoutly hoped in her own heart that they never might take 
her, but she did not audibly express this wish. 

“ Shall I ever see those wonderful eyes—shall I ever meet him again P” 
she asked in her own mind, “and when and where ?” 

Little then did she imagine when and where she was to see the 
smuggler of St. Alban’s Cove, Ralph Woodley, again ! 





SOUTH AMERICAN POETRY—GENERAL MILLER. 


Op Homer wrote that the generations of men pass away ‘like the fall- 
ing leaves of autumn,” and the excellence of the simile is obvious. It may 
be added, too, that at no period of time like the present were distin- 
guished men sooner forgotten by the living. This is a natural conse- 
quence where the existing society is absorbed in one mean pursuit, 
noble and plebeian alike meeting on the same level, and the genius of 
avarice, in the form of monetary accumulation, ruling the age. Hence it 
arises that we find so little of high feeling prevalent in the classes once 
presumed to possess it, from their position in life. The vision is directed 
downwards, while the lowest in place look upwards towards the common 
idol, 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven. 


Hence we observe less admiration for distinguished character, for virtue, 
or heroic self-denial, or true patriotism. ‘There can be no question if 
heads were counted, that the admiration, for example, of a Wellington, 
for his ability and public service, would be pretty evenly balanced by the 
magnate of the city, whose three or four millions sterling would out- 
weigh the noblest virtues ; at least, it is certain the accumulator would 
be the most envied. It seems to us, one of the arguments used with 
most effect against what is called parliamentary reform, that the largest 
and most extravagant expenditure is in what we had presumed to be 
the most enlightened constituencies, that return members who, if true 
independence of spirit, honest patriotism, and common judgment ruled, 
would never be seated where they now appear. Evidences exist of the 
influence of a species of corruption only a little more circuitous than 
when the four or five thousand sterling pounds were paid over in a lump 
to the old patron peer or nabob.* 

This increasing forgetfulness of distinguished character in every walk 





* Some of the returned money-makers from India used to be so denominated, 
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of life above or beneath that marked by the prevalent “ virtue,” has 
been alluded to, some might say irrelevantly, in the present instance, but 
the services of General Miller were so distinguished, his courage so 
prominent, and his virtues so nobly borne, that we are not inclined to 
leave his name unrecorded. It is true that his campaigns have been 
narrated and published, some years ago, up to the period when the 
Spanish yoke was thrown off throughout the continent of South Ame. 
rica. From that period to the present notice of his decease little had 
been heard of him. Though’a marshal in the Peruvian service, and 
everywhere honoured, he found that from the unsettled state of the new 
republics, he should do best to return into the service of his own country, 
and he was appointed consul-general for the Pacific, about 1840. The 
State of Salta made him a gift of 400,000 acres of land in return for his 
public conduct, land that lay in a fine climate, but too remote from the 
coast, as we apprehend, for him to make it useful to colonise, and it lies 
waste at this hour. 

General Miller died last year on board the Naiad British frigate at 
Callao, the scene of one of his exploits and sufferings when in com- 
panionship with Lord Cochrane. He was introduced to us by Captain 
Andrews, the first Englishman who travelled across the South American 
continent from Buenos Ayres to the Pacific,* and an intimate friend of 
Miller. The latter was a native of Wingham, in Kent. 

Before the general left England, after his gallant services in numerous 
battles, covered with wounds in a series of most arduous campaigns, he 
possessed some of the songs of the Gauchos, or inhabitants of the 
former Spanish colonies. Of these he presented us with a number in 
manuscript, but they did not appear calculated to interest the public 
here. We laid hands accidentally upon these the other day, and found 
with them—which we suppose we had overlooked—a thin volume, entitled 
“ La Victoria de Junin.” Miller had fought at Junin under Bolivar. 
In this “‘canto” we found Miller noticed conspicuously by the author, 
Don J. Olmedo. It was probably one of the first regular productions 
of the emancipated muse of Peru. The freedom of that fine continent 
was a theme peculiarly well adapted for verse in the noblest sounding 
of all living languages. The harp of Peru was thus early echoed from 
the romantic and vast recesses of the mighty Cordillera of the Andes 
—recesses between the sides of the pillars that seem to support the 
heavens. A new Parnassus was created, and songs of freedom re- 
sounded there, a phenomenon of the present age, from where just be- 
fore the groans of slavery and the clanking of fetters alone met the 
ear. There the press had been used only for the purpose of obscuring 
the intellect and perverting truth. The wild native music had been 
long unheard ; for, like the Jews at Babylon, the colonists had hung 
their harps on the willows. It is true that galleons no longer visit 
Europe from thence laden with gold and silver, and the verses of Don 
J. Olmedo are a commodity that would ill satisfy the gentlemen of the 
Exchange, but as we have no dealings in the medium of wealth, we 
must be content with less substantial though more refined fare. 





* His travels were published by Murray of Albemarle-street many years ago. 
The Campaigns of Miller, by Longman and Co. 
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This poem has a double interest from its connexion with Miller, our 
countryman, as well as with the freedom we prize as Englishmen in 
every quarter of the globe. It was composed on the banks of the 
Guayaquil. The author was an intimate friend of Bolivar for eighteen 

ars, and has united in the present poem the achievements of the Wash- 
ington of South America with those of Miller, the latter more particu- 
larly, in the battles of Ayacucho and Junin. In the latter battle, Bolivar 
was chief, Miller commanded the cavalry and decided the day, the com- 
mander-in-chief of that arm being disabled. At Ayacucho he commanded 
the cavalry from the commencement of the battle, and turned the tide 
to victory. 

The poem is upon the Italian model. There are elevation, harmony, 
and classical correctness in the lines. Olmedo seems an imitator of 
Herrara the “divine,” as his countrymen call him; at least we think 
there are traces of similar thoughts with the first of the Spanish regular 
lyric poets. Quintana, too, who wrote an Ode on Trafalgar, had evi- 
dently been studied by Don J. Olmedo, but it is not necessary to trace 
a resemblance which may after all be only a fancy on our part. One of 
the references to Miller runs: 


Now his Peruvian youth bold Miller leading, 
Restores the unequal contest. Their proud steeds 
Ardent, firm, am. on to win or die 

If fortune faithless prove—onward they sweep 
Headlong upon the foe with dauntless breasts, 

To gain fresh fame by glorious deeds determined ! 


We subjoin the Spanish, as our translation may not be equal to that 
some of our readers may be able to supply : 


Ya el intrépido Miller aparece 

Y el desigual combate restablece. 

Bajo su mando ufana 

Marchar se vé la juventud peruana 
Ardiente, firme, 4 perecer resuelta, 

Si acaso el hado intiel vencer le niega. 

En el Arduo conflicto opone ciega 

A los adversos dardos firmes pechos 

Y otro nombre conquista con sus hechos.* 


Bolivar passed along the lines cheering the men. His helmet dazzling 
the eyes of the soldiers in the brilliant sunshine. Of this incident the poet 
availed himself. The Liberator had marched rapidly by the shore of the 
magnificent lake of Reyes, the source of the mighty river Amazon, in 
the midst of the sublimest scenery, where the enormous ramifications of 
the giant Andes stretch far away towards the Brazils, the summits of all 
the mountains hidden in the clouds. Bolivar had reviewed his army twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea! Canterac commanded the 
royal forces. Miller, at the head of the Peruvian cavalry, was repulsed 
on the first charge. He rallied and charged again, supported by Suares, 
and the Spaniards were routed and driven back upon the bayonets of 


— 





* Bolivar gave this cavalry the name of the Usares de Junin, or Hussars of 
Junin, for their conduct that day, Miller was their chief. 
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their infantry. The Spanish language—the finest to the ear in Europe— 


describes this scene as follows : 


O portento inandito ! 
Que el bello nombre de ‘Colombia escrito 
Sobre su frente en torno despedia " 
Rayos de luz tan viva y refulgente 
™ deslumbrado el Espafiol desmaya 
iembla, pierde la voz, el movimiento ; 
Solo para Ja fuga tiene aliento. 
Asi cuando en la noche algun malvado 
Via & descargar el brazo levantado ; 
Si de improviso lanza un rayo el cielo, 
Se pasma y el pufial trémulo suelta : 
Yelo mortal 4 su furor sueede ; 
Tiembla, y horrorizado retrocede, 


We confess the difficulty of deing justice to this noble passage in 


English : 


Unheard of marvel ! 





Colombia’s lovely name, graved on the helm 

Of Freedom’s chieftain, sheds such vivid light 

That the refulgence dazzling the faint Spamard 
Strikes him with fear; his voice is lost, he trembles, 
And has no power of motion save for flight— 

He drops his weapon. Thus some wretch at night 
Lifting his sword for murder, lets it fall 

If the red lightning flash across his path— 
Chillness supplants his fury, shudderingly 

He retrogrades, pallid from apprehension ! 


The following extract, full of spirit, unless read by a native, can give 
little idea of its energy in the beautiful language in which it is written, 
and which Charles V., if we recollect rightly, called the language of the 


gods : 


Guerra al usurpador! Qué le debemos ? 
Luces, costumbres, religion 6 leyes ? 

Si ellos fueron estupidos, viciosos, 
Feroces, y por fin superstitiosos ! 

Qué religion? La de Jesus? Blasfemos! 
Sangre, plomo veloz, cadenas fueron 

Los sacramentos santos que trajeron. 

No establecié la suya con mas ruina 

El mentido profeta de Medina. 

Oh religion! oh! fuente pura y santa 
De amor y de consuelo para el Londee ! 
Cuantos males se triceron en tu nombre ! 
Y qué lazos de amor? Por los oflicios 
De la hospitalidad mas generosa 

Hierros nos dan; por gratitud, suplicios ! 
Todos, si, todos ; ménos uno solo; 

El martir del amor americano ; 

De paz, de caridad apostol santo ; 
Divino Casas, de otra patria digno. 


We can but faintly imitate this fine passage, full of energy and beauty 


as it is: 
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War on the Usurper! Do we owe him aught, 
Intelligence or manners, creed, or laws, 

When they were faithless, savage, superstitious ? 
Religion—that of Jesus? Vile blasphemers !— 
No, blood and the bullet, and the clanking chain, 
These were the holy sacraments they brought us ! 
Not with more waste of gore Medina’s chief 

His creed extended: Sacred comforter 

Pure fount and undefil’d of charity, 

Religion, man’s consoler, how abused— 

What evils have been practised in thy name | 
What tie of love owe we our foes? What rites 
Of hospitality have they repaid us ! 

Fetters for friendship, tortures for gratitude. 
Thus all repaid our Baitaeneee save one, 

The martyr for our love, the bless’d Las Casas, 
The apostle of true faith and charity— 

Another country should have given him birth ! 


The name of Las Casas is highly venerated in South America; in 
Spain he is considered a fanatic and an impostor. The poet concludes 
with an apostrophe to the sublime Andes, and signifies his intention of 
retiring for life to the land of the tamarind and orange, the freedom of 
his country being obtained. We omit the original Spanish: 


The mighty pyramids by human art 

Raised toward heaven to speak to coming time,— 
The temples, obelisks, and columns built 

By men m chains to deify their tyrants, 

These are the sport. of time, whose lightest wing 
Brushes away their pride in utter darkness— 
The passing breeze dest roys their vain inscriptions, 
Aud even the ruins black oblivion takes 

To show their vanity and impotence, 

Priest, temple, God, alike annihilated ! 

But there are everlasting monuments 

Towering sublimely to the ethereal regions ; 
That see the lightnings flash, and thunders roll 
Around their bases—the majestic Andes, 

Piles built on beds of gold, to keep the earth 

In equilibrium—they are our monuments— 
They scorn the tyrant, and his tyranny, 

The envy, and the waywardness of time, 

And rage of man, witly all his small ambitions, 
Heralds of freedom and of victory, 

Till earth’s unshaken base itself be stubble! 


Here must conclude our notice of a very striking poem, resuscitated 
to meet the vision of many who have seen and profited largely by the 
emancipation of the New World, though it is sibdean similar productions 
find their way to this country. It is also a tribute to which the memory 
of a brave officer and excellent countryman of no common intrepidity, 
and no mean actor in the cause of freedom, is well entitled. 

Cyrus Reppina. 
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MAHOMET. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, ~ 


THERE was a time when, in this Christian country, it was almost 
essential to a spiritual pastor or master’s good name, that he should call 
Mahomet by a bad one. That Mahomet was a swaggering tyrant, and 
a coarse wholesale impostor, who lied like the father of lies, from whom 
he came and to whom he returned, was a matter of course in matters of 
faith. Doctor Prideaux took what seemed needless pains to convict the 
Prophet of impudent trickery, mendacity, and immorality. Doctor South 
but expressed the feeling of the age when he preached before the Hon, 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn that “the way of Mahomet” was, ‘ to the tyrant 
to join the impostor, and what he had got by the sword to confirm by 
the Alcoran: raising his empire upon two pillars, conquest and inspira. 
tion.”* In another sermont the Doctor classifies Mahomet with Numa 
Pompilius (as feigning supernatural converse with divine Egeria) and 
eS Tyanzus,—impostors all, but Mahomet a bloody tyrant 
to boot. 

It is Mr. Isaac Taylor’s remark that certain zealous (he had nearly 
written jealous) divines have seemed to think Christianity safe only when 
Mahomet was crushed under the weight of their anathemas—a mode of 
feeling one does not so much wonder to meet with among those whose 
position placed them in actual rivalry with the Moslem faith ; it being 
quite natural, for instance, to hear a Spaniard—a Spanish priest, and 
inquisitor—speak of Mahomet not merely as Profeta falso, but as nuncio 
de Satanas, el peor precursor del Antichristo, cumplimiento de todas 
las heregias, y prodigo de toda falsedad; or to say all in a word, un 
demonio encarnado, (F. J. Bleda, Historia del Falso Profeta Mahoma.) 

It is one of Mr. Buckle’s charges against Bossuet and his Universal 
History, that having been taught that Mohammedanism is a pestilential 
heresy, he, Bossuet, could not bring himself to believe that Christian 
nations had derived anything from a source so corrupt : the consequence 
being, that he “says nothing of that great religion, the noise of which 
has filled the world; and having occasion to mention its founder, he 
treats him with scorn, as an impudent impostor, whose pretensions it is 
hardly fitting to notice. The great apostle,” continues the Historian of 
Civilisation, ‘‘ who diffused among millions of idolaters the sublime verity 
of one God, is spoken of by Bossuet with supreme contempt. . . . In 
his scheme of universal history, Mohammed is not worthy to play a part. 
He is passed by; but the truly great man, the man to whom the human 
race is really indebted, is—Martin, bishop of Tours.”{ The eye of the 
Eagle of Meaux looked at the Prophet much in the same light as Vol- 
taire mockingly professes to do, in one of his epigrammatic dedications— 
comparing his Mahomet the Prophet with cher La Noue’s Mahomet II. 
the invincible sultan— 


ee 








* South’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 53. Ed. 1843. 
t Ibid., vol. iii. p. 185. 
¢ Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, vol. i. pp. 725-6. 
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Le mien a l’honneur d’étre apétre, 
Prétre, fripon, dévot, beteabd : 
Qu’il soit le chapelain du vétre.* 


Dean Milman, in his retrospective review of Mahomet and his critics 
in general, ecclesiastical in particular, says of Maracci, that he wrote of 
Mahomet with the learning, but in the spirit of a monk,—of Prideaux, 
that he makes him a vulgar impostor,—of Spanheim, that he was the 
first to take a higher view of the Prophet’s character,—and of Sale and 

ier, that, while vindicating him from the coarse invectives of former 
writers, they kindled into admiration which was accused of approaching 
to belief. ‘ With Boulainvilliers, he rose into a benefactor of the human 
race; with White and his coadjutors, he became the subject of some fine 
ulpit declamation. Gibbon is brilliant, full, on the whole fair.”+ Too 
fair not to be false, sticklers for polemical orthodoxy might say, in their 
traditional abhorrence of the Prophet as an out-and-out lying one, a de- 
ceiver wickedly wilful and unscrupulously bold. 

Not that orthodoxy alone took this view of the man. Bolingbroke 
thinks a very little time indeed should suffice to convince any inquiring 
Mussulman that “ Mahomet was an impostor, and that the Koran is an 
heap of absurdities.”°} And what sound churchman ever exceeded that 
rampant atheist, Mirabaud, in denouncing the character and career of 
that “ambitious, crafty, and voluptuous Arab”? So the French mate- 
rialist styles Mahomet in one place. In another, ‘a pre-eminent 
knave.” In another, ‘the crafty Arab,”’ the “ liar,” whose “ object 
was to take advantage of the simplicity, to profit by the enthusiasm, to 
impose on the credulity of the Arabs.”§ In another, he derides the 
“idle dreams, the rank impostures, of that arch-impostor Mahomet.” [n 
another, he reiterates his “ damnable iterations” about “a crafty, ambi- 
tious Arab, subtle and knavish in his manners, insinuating in his address,” 
who, “ profiting by the credulous inclination of his countrymen, made 
them adopt his own fanciful reveries as everlasting truths, to doubt which 
was not for one instant allowable,” &c. &c.|| 

Nor do we at all mean to imply that the race has died out of those 
who regard the Prophet as consciously and strenuously a lying one. 
Archbishop Whately designates ‘‘ Mahometism, the deliberate contriv- 
ance of a designing impostor”—adding, that Mahomet most artfully 
accommodated his system to man’s nature, without, however, waiting for 
the gradual and spontaneous operations of human nature to produce it.4] 
Hartley Coleridge writes down Mahomet “the greatest plagiarist that 
ever existed,” and one who, “though marvellously clever, was a very 
prosaic impostor after all.”** And scores of similar verdicts might be 
collected from contemporaries of every degree. 


—— 





* Voltaire, Poésies Mélées, a M. de la Noue. 

t History of Latin Christianity, vol. ii. book iv. ch, i. 

t Bolingbroke, On the true Use of Retirement and Study, let. ii. 

§ True that in this last passage Mirabaud is suggesting the style of “ vocife- 
Tating theologians.” But not as if he differed from their estimate of the Arab. 

| Cf. Mirabaud, Systéme de la Nature, partie i. ch. xii. xiii.; partie ii. ch. iy. 
Vil. passim. 

{ Whately’s Annotations on Bacon's Essays, p. 161. 

** Ignoramus on the Fine Arts, part iii. 
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194. Mahomet.. 
Nothing, however, can be more evident than the change of tone in 
which, for two or three generations past, Mahomet has come to be spoken 
of, by leading spirits of the age. Perhaps Goethe is one of the earliest 
men of mark whose judgment of the great Eastern reformer is informed 
this modern spirit. Goethe’s autobiography* details the process of 
ught which led him to project an elaborate drama that should have 
Mahomet for subject and for title : the thought that every highly-gifted 
man is called upon to diffuse whatever there is of divine within fog in 
attempting which, he comes in contact with the rough world, and, in 
order to act upon it, must put himself on the same level, and thus in a 
great measure compromises his high advantages, and finally forfeits them 
altogether: the heavenly, the eternal, is buried in a body of earthl 
designs, and hurried with it to the fate of the transient. Pursuing which 
thought to the farthest extremity, and looking beyond the limit of his 
narrow experience for similar cases in history, the plan occurred to young 
Goethe of taking the life of Mahomet, “ whom,” says he, “I had never 
been able to think an impostor,” for a dramatic exhibition of those 
courses which, in actual life, he was strongly convinced, invariably lead 
to ruin rather than to good. In the third act of this drama, Mahomet 
defeats his enemies, and making his religion the public one, purifies the 
Kaaba from idols; but as all this cannot be done by power, he is “ obliged 
to resort to cunning.”’ What in his character is earthly increases and 
extends itself; the divine element retires and isobscured. In the fourth 
act, Mahomet pursues his conquests, his doctrine becomes a pretence 
rather than an end, all conceivable means must be employed, and bar- 
barities are rife. In the last act, however, the hero recovers his better 
mind, returns to his better self, purifies his doctrine, and dies. 
Some of Coleridge’s hexameters were inspired by the same theme: 


Utter the song, O my soul! the flight and return of Mohammed, 
Prophet and priest, who scattered abroad both evil and blessing, 
Huge wasteful empires founded and hallowed slow persecution, 
Soul-withering, but crushed the blasphemous rites of the Pagan 
And idolatrous Christians.—For, veiling the Gospel of Jesus, 
They, the best corrupting, had made it worse than the vilest. 
Wherefore Heaven decreed th’ enthusiast warrior of Mecca, 
Choosing good from iniquity rather than evil from goodness. 


Whether the project of bringing, or of driving the much-corrupted 
nations by force and terror into the path of truth, might not seem to 
an ardent spirit—and to Mahomet—both lawful and noble, is a question 
discussed in a liberal spirit in one of Mr. Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Natural His- 
tories” of spurious forms of religion. Possessed of the first elements of 
theology—* who shall say in what manner obtained?’ and standing in 
the position which he, Mahomet, occupied, surrounded by polytheism close 
at hand, and, more remotely, by the ruins of three fallen religious systems, 
was it strange, asks the Natural Historian of Fanaticism, that Mahomet 
should have deemed the sword an instrument of necessary severity, and 
the only instrument which could be trusted to for efficaciously reforming 
the world? In listening to the apology which the Prophet himself 


—— 





* Dichtung und Wahrheit, b. xiv. 
¢ Coleridge’s Poems, Mahomet. 
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offers for the use of arms as a means of conversion, the belief at least is 
suggested, Mr. Taylor remarks, that he had mused in a comprehensive 
manner upon the religious history, and the actual condition of mankind 
and had deliberately come to the belief that the honour of the ‘True God 
in this benighted world was lost for ever, unless at length it might be 
restored by the seourge of war. “Mohammed had perhaps convinced 
himself that so holy a purpose would well excuse any means that might 
bring it about. Christian doctors have entertained the same principle, 
and have made a much worse use of it; for assuredly we’ must hold the 
fabrication of miracles to be a baser immorality than the use of force, 
employed because the pretension to miracles was scorned : and again, are 
not the judicial murders perpetrated by spiritual a in their caverns 
of blood more horrid than the open carnage of the field ?” This author 
does, indeed, regard it as a hopeless endeavour to determine, without 
doubt, what was the personal character of Mahomet. The supposition 
that he was a sheer fanatic is opposed, if not altogether excluded, by the 
description that has been left us of the suppleness of his public conduct, 
of the courteousness of his manners, and of the ready and well-judged 
adaptation of his means of influence to the sudden or various occasions 
of the enterprise he had taken in hand ; nor is it a supposition that can 
easily be reconciled with the fact of his having sustained fraudulent pre- 
tensions, and of propagating delusions of which he could not, in Mr. 
Taylor’s opinion, ~~ been himself the dupe. On the other hand, not 
only the Koran (although itself a vast plagiarism—a booty, rather than 
the fair fruit of mental labour*) but the political and military conduct of 
Mahomet, bespeak an elevated and impassioned soul. ‘Those have not 
looked into that book, or perused the story of the Prophet’s public life, 
who can think him a vulgar impostor, or believe that subtlety and craft 
were the principal elements of his character. If it be true that the 
author of the Koran has stolen his materials ; yet must a man have had 
greatness of soul to have stolen as he has done. If, on the rich fields of 
sacred literature, he plundered—he plundered like a prince.” Were the 
critic required to offer some solution of the ambiguous facts of Mahomet’s 
character, his recourse would be to the principle, that a mixture of incon- 
gruous moral elements does often take place by means of a silent violence, 
done to reason, every day, within the bosom. For there are minds, 
“perhaps energetic and rich in sentiment,” which, despairing to reach, 
or not even wishing to reach, that unity of soul which virtue and wisdom 
delight in,—act, and think, and speak in alternate characters. ‘“ Now 
the better, and now the worse interior personage assumes the hour, and 
struts upon the stage. Meanwhile the wondering world gaze perplexed, 
and disagree upon the enigma—whether the man be sage or sophist— 
hero or poltroon.—Such, perhaps, was Mohammed: assuredly not truly 
wise and honest, any more than a sheer impostor.’’+ 

Frederick Schlegel thought it very possible, according to the opinion 
of a great historian, who, on the whole, does not judge the Arabian 








_* Hartley Coleridge, who, as we have seen, calls Mahomet the greatest pla- 
giarist that ever existed, further says of him that he had no imagination; and 
that whatever he borrowed from the vast and wondrous stores of Oriental fable 


he vulgarised.—Essays and Marginalia, vol. i. p. 253. 


t Isaac Taylor, Natural History of Fanaticism, ch. vii. 
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prophet unfavourably, that the expectation which the Jews still enter- 
tained of the future coming of a a and age — have 
operated v werfully on the mind and imagination o omet— 
mingled with the ore of certain Christian sects that the divine Para- 
clete was yet to come. ‘ These Judeo-Christian expectations of the 
future advent of an earthly Deliverer, Redeemer, and Teacher, or Prophet 
of the world, may have exerted no inconsiderable influence on the mind 
of Mahomet,”* and awakened within him the supposition, cherished until 
it grew into a conviction, Thou art the Man. 

Sismondi denounces it as an act of extreme injustice to persist in re- 
garding as a mere impostor, and not as a reformer, a man who urged a 
whole nation onwards in the most important of all steps in the knowledge 
of truth. ‘ Was he an impostor because he called himself a prophet ?” 
Even on this head, a melancholy experience of human weakness—of that 
mixture of enthusiasm and artifice which has in all ages characterised 
leaders of sects,—ought, the historian submits, to teach us indulgence. 
‘‘ An intense persuasion is easily confounded with an internal revelation; 
the dreams of an excited imagination become sensible appearances ; faith 
in a future event seems to us like a prophecy ; we hesitate to remove an 
error which has arisen spontaneously within the mind of a true believer, 
when we think it favourable to his salvation ; after sparing his illusions, 
the next thing is to encourage them, and thus we arrive at pious frauds, 
which we fancy justified by their end, and by their effect. We easily 
persuade ourselves of what we have persuaded others; and we believe in 
ourselves when those we love believe in us. Mohammed never pretended 
to the gift of miracles; we need not go far to find preachers of our own 
days, who have founded no empires, and yet are not so modest.’’t 

In Mahomet one of the most influential and independent of living 
divines hails a man who proclaimed an actual God to men who were dis- 
puting concerning His nature and attributes. ‘ Mahomet affirmed that 
there was an actual will before which the will of men must bow down. 
It was a tremendous proclamation. Philosophy shrinks and shrivels 
before it.” Mr. Frederick Mauricet avows his belief that Mahomet had 
a commission to restore both philosophy and Christian divinity, though 
apparently the destroyer of both. Nothing, he affirms, could have raised 
the Byzantine Christianity out of the abyss into which it had fallen but 
such a voice as that which came from the Arabian cave, and which pro- 
claimed the eternal truth which Greeks were disbelieving, presented that 
truth in the only form in which it could have been practical, or could 
have told upon people who talked about the divine and human nature, 
till they had lost all faith in God or man. A view, this, of Mahomet’s 


mission, utterly overlooked, if not repudiated, in the popular recognition 
of him conveyed in Pope’s couplet, 


His conquering tribes the Arabian Prophet draws, 
And saving ignorance enthrones by laws. § 


Or of that, again, in one of the Odes of the author of Hudibras—whose 
forte was not ode-writing, in that ode-writing age : 





* F. Schlegel, Philos. of Hist., lect. xii. 
} Sismondi, Hist. of Fall of Roman Empire, vol. i. 
Medieval Philosophy, ch. ii. § Dunciad, book iii. 
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For the Turk’s patriarch, Mahomet, 
Was the first great reformer, and the chief 
Of th’ ancient Christian belief, 
That mixed it with new light and cheat, 
With revelations, dreams, and visions, 
And apostolic superstitions, 
To be held forth and carried on by war.* 


Whenever you doubt—thus Sir E. B. Lytton’s Maxim-monger on the 
Art of Cheating advises his pupils—whenever you doubt whether your 
man be a quack or not, decide the point by seeing if your man be a 
positive assertor. Nothing, according to this authority, indicates impos- 
ture like confidence. And Volney’s sayingt is quoted approvingly, 
“that the most celebrated of charlatans and the boldest of tyrants begins 
his most extraordinary tissue of lies by these words, ‘There is no doubt 
in this book,’”{ said charlatan-tyrant being Mahomet, and said tissue 
of lies the Koran. 

Referring to the false miracles, forged donations, and persecution of 
heretics, with which the Romish Church is historically chargeable, in the 
ages of faith, “these things,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, “‘ we have no desire to 
extenuate ; but he must be wretchedly ignorant of human nature, who 
believes that any great or durable edifice of moral power was ever raised 
chiefly by such means.”§ 

It is only those, Mr. Bruce insists,|| who are unable to conceive that 
that man who, when driven to it by difficulties, occasionally resorts to 
“pious frauds and wholesome deceptions,” may at the same time be 
guided in his career mainly by sincere enthusiasm and profound convic- 
tions, who will regard either Pythagoras or Mahomet, or any of the great 
teachers of the world, as a mere impostor. He assumes it, indeed, to be 
a fact that no man ever yet imposed a faith on a large portion of man- 
kind, who was not himself to a great extent a sincere convert to his own 
revelations. 

There is no reason, Mr. Grote{ has incidentally remarked, for regard- 
ing Pythagoras as an impostor, because experience seems to show, that 
while in certain ages it is not difficult for a man to persuade others that 
he is inspired, it is still less difficult for him to contract the same be- 
lief himself. 

Colonel Mannering speaks like a man of sense and observation when 
he says of Meg Merrilies,** that many of her class set out by being 
impostors, and end by becoming enthusiasts, or hold a kind of darkling 
conduct between both lines, unconscious almost when they are cheating 
themselves, or when imposing on others. 

Even in Count Cagliostro’s case, Mr. Carlyle speculates whether there 
might not lie in that chaotic blubbery nature of his, at the bottom of all, 
a certain musk-grain of real Superstitious Belief; and how wonderfully 
such a musk-grain of Belief will flavour and impregnate with seductive 





* Butler’s Odes, Upon an Hypocritical Nonconformist. 

t Lectures on History. t Tomlinsoniana, § ix. 
Dissertations and Discussions, ii. 155. 

|| Classic and Histor. Portraits, vol. i. 

§ History of Greece, vol. iv. ch. xxxvii, 

** Guy Mannering, vol. ii. ch. xviii. 
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odour, a whole inward world of Quackery, so that every fibre thereof 
shall smell musk, is well known.. “No Quack can persuade like him 
who has himself some persuasion, Nay, so wondrous is the art of 
Believing, Deception and Self-deception must, rigorously speaking, co- 
exist in all Quacks; and he perhaps were definable as the best Quack, 
in whom the smallest musk-grain of the latter would sufficiently flavour 
the largest mass of the former.’’* 

Too true, and widely true, and permanently true, is Ben Jonson’s 
apophthegm, that many men believe not themselves what they would 

rsuade others ; but least of all, know what they themselves most con- 
Fidently boast. Not alone to him who was “composed of lies from the 
beginning, and in lies will end,” but to hordes of his mortal congeners 
is the accusing voice sternly and strictly applicable, 


—that hath been thy craft, 
By mixing somewhat true to vent more lies.f 


But, as Rousseau tells M. de Beaumont of another order of misleaders, 
“il ne faut point les traiter si légérement d’imposteurs.” Men have 
misled whole nations, who have first misled themselves. ‘ Qui sait,” is 
the demand of Jean-Jacques, “ jusqu’ot les méditations continuelles sur 
la Divinité, jusqu’ot l’enthousiasme de la vertu, ont pu, dans leurs sub- 
limes Ames, troubler l’ordre didactique et rampant des idées vulgaires ?” 
At too great an elevation, the head turns, and things are no longer seen 
as they actually are. Socrates, adds Rousseau,§ had a familiar spirit, 
but no one has ventured to accuse Socrates of knavery on that score ; and 
shall we treat the founders of peoples, he asks, the benefactors of nations, 
with less respect than one private man ? 

Of Socrates and his demon, by the way, Professor Archer Butler'| 
once expressed his opinion, that the “ restrictive voice’’ of his familiar 
was originally meant by Socrates himself as only the emphatic title 
of conscience, regarded (as his philosophy invariably taught) as the 
voice of God in the heart of man; but that, in all probability, as his 
destinies became more and more remarkable, and he felt himself mani- 
festly the selected instrument of moral benefit to a thoughtless and cor- 
rupt people, his own secret enthusiasm (by a process frequent among 
men of singular history) began at length to whisper to him that he 
walked aie the special guidance of heaven. 

Indeed it is not unfrequently that Mahomet is compared in this respect 
with Socrates. Mr. Hamilton, the Eastern traveller, so compares him, 
and places him only a little (if at all) lower than the Athenian sage. 
“His career at the outset was the revolt of a noble nature against a coarse 
and cruel polytheism ; his wonderful success might well persuade him 
that he was indeed the chosen of Heaven, and the calmness of his death 
proclaimed the convictions and sealed the doctrine of his life.” 

Mr. Freeman, in his Edinburgh lectures on the Prophet, not only 
avowed his belief in Mahomet’s entire conviction of his own mission, but 





° Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iii., Count Cagliostro. 
Sylva, Jmpostura. t Paradise Regained, I. 432. 
Lettre & M. de Beaumont, Archevéque de Paris. 
History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 376. 
| Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan. By James Hamilton. 1857. 
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even that, in a certain sense, that conviction was well founded. ‘Surely 
a good and sincere man, full of confidence in his Creator, who works an 
immense reform both in faith and practice, is truly a direct instrument 
in the hands of God, and may be said to have a commission from Him. 
Why may we not recognise Mahomet no less than other faithful, though 
imperfect, servants of God, as truly a servant of God, serving Him faithe 
fully, though imperfectly ?” And again, tackling the great question at 
issue, Was the man who effected in his own day so great a reform an 
impostor? Was his whole career one of sheer hypocrisy? Was his 
divine mission a mere invention of his own, of the falsehood of which he 
was conscious throughout P—far-going Mr. Freeman replies, that 
although such was the notion of the elder controversialists, like Prideaux, 
—to an unprejudiced observer it carries its own confutation on the face 
of it. Surely nothing, he contends, but the consciousness of really 
righteous intentions could have carried Mahomet so steadily and con- 
sistently, without ever flinching or wavering, without ever betraying 
himself to his most intimate companions, from his first revelation to 
Khadijah to his last agony in the arms of Ayesh. “If the whole was 
imposture, it was an imposture utterly without parallel, from its extra- 
ordinary subtlety, and the wonderful long-sightedness and constancy 
which one must attribute to its author.”* 

We of course admit, with one of Mr. Freeman’s critics, that truth is 
truth, by whomsoever spoken; but from this follows the important co- 
rollary, that the utterance of truth does not of necessity free a man from 
the charge of imposture. For instance, Balaam, the diviner, we are re- 
minded, was, gud diviner, an impostor; yet when he gave his well-known 
description of true religion, he was assuredly convinced of the truth of 
his words, and elevated by the consciousness of a direct mission from God 
to enforce that truth on the heart of a king steeped in superstition and 
iniquity. We are not driven, therefore, to the assertion that the whole 
life of Mahomet was a lie, and his whole mission an imposture ; but there 
is an end, it is objected, of all accurate discrimination of character, if we 
are to withhold from a man the title of an impostor or deceiver because 
he does some things which are right, and says some things which are 
true. 

“In the case of Mahomet, it becomes especially difficult to pronounce a 
judgment, from the way in which truth and legend are mingled up in 
his history. Thus, of his miracles, it is said that they are all subsequent 
fabrications, and that he laid no claim to miraculous power: Of the 
Koran, we are told that we cannot decide what portions were or not com- 
posed by Mahomet; and therefore, on any given charge, it is easy to 
allege this uncertainty either by way of extenuation or acquittal. We 
can but argue from facts generally admitted, and from records generally 
attributed to him; and from these we are led to conceive of him as a man 
who, in his early years, led a strict and honest life, with a keen and deep 
conviction of the truth of the Divine unity, but, at the same time, the 
feeblest practical faith. Through his whole life, in spite of grandiloquent 
asseverations of the righteousness of God, there is no sign of any belief 
that that righteousness would be triumphant without the intervention of 


a 


* The History and Conquest of the Saracens. By E.A Freeman, M:A. 1856, 
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a human arm. ‘Sit still, and thou shalt see the salvation of God,’ was 
the very foundation and essence of the faith of the Hebrew prophet; but 
to this conviction Mahomet never rose. Hence, his apparent meekness 
and forbearance vanished, like frost before the sun, on the first accession 
of the smallest temporal power, and an instant appeal to the sword 
betrayed a spirit which had never been touched by real charity.”* 

In the main, this view is near enough to that adopted by Washington 
Irving, as the result of his studies for a life of the Prophet. In that 
Life, the general tenor of Mahomet’s conduct up to the time of his flight 
from Mecca, is treated as that of an enthusiast acting under a species 
of mental illusion—his visionary spirit having been gradually wrought 
up by solitude, fasting, prayer, and meditation, and irritated by bodily 
disease in a state of temporary delirium, in which he fancied he received 
a revelation from heaven, and was declared a messenger of the Most 
High. Mr. Irving, indeed, believes him to have been “ deeply imbued 
with a conviction of his being a divine agent for religious reform ;” and 
finds something sublime in the luminous path which his enthusiastic 
spirit struck out for itself through the bewildering maze of adverse 
faiths and wild traditions—the pure and spiritual worship of the one 
true God, which he sought to substitute for the blind idolatry of his 
childhood. Such is the popular biographer’s estimate of Mahomet and 
his conduct during the early part of his career, while he was a perse- 
cuted and ruined man in Mecca. But a signal change is expressly 
recognised after his flight to Medina—from which time worldly passions 
and worldly schemes too often gave the impulse to his actions, instead of 
that visionary enthusiasm which, even if mistaken, threw a glow of 
piety on his earlier deeds: the old doctrines of forbearance, long-suffer- 
ing, and resignation, were suddenly dashed aside ; he became vindictive 
towards those who had hitherto oppressed him, and ambitious of extended 
rule. “ His doctrines, precepts, and conduct, become marked by contra- 
dictions, and his whole course is irregular and unsteady. His revelations, 
henceforth, are so often opportune, and fitted to particular emergencies, 
that we are led to doubt his sincerity, and that he is any longer under 
the same delusion concerning them.”+ Still, so favouring a biographer 
would have us remember, that the records of these revelations are not 
always to be depended upon ; and suggests, not only that what Mahomet 
perhaps uttered as from his own will may have been reported as if given 
as the will of God, but that often, too, he may have considered his own 
impulses as divine intimations; and that, being an agent ordained to 
ge the faith, all impulses and conceptions toward that end might 

part of a continuously divine inspiration. 





* “Mr. Freeman places Mahomet on the same level with Isaiah or Ezekiel; 


but it seems an insult to those holy men to name them with the man who, assert-. 
ing that different prophets had been sent by God to illustrate his different attri- 
butes, declared that he, the last of the prophets, was sent with the sword. The 
self-called apostle who pronounced the sword to be the key of heaven and hell, 
stands out in humiliating contrast with another Apostle of the Gentile world, who 
bade his disciples beware never to render evil for evil unto any man. To take a 
far lower ground, he sinks ineffably below Mr. Freeman’s truer hero—the upright 
and equitable Akbar.”— Saturday Review, No. 47. 
t Irving’s Life of Mahomet, ch. xxxix. 
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Bacon says of a certain Pretender to the English crown, that not only 
did he so “ notably my himself,” as to be generally taken for what 
he pretended to be, by the vulgar and by persons of quality, but, “ nay, 
himself, with long and continual counterfeiting, and with oft telling a lie, 
was turned by habit almost into the thing he seemed to be, and from a 
liar into a believer.”"* Of a very different public character, an antique 
Roman, of the more gracious and graceful type, Dr. Mommsen gives this 
account—that he had enough enthusiasm to warm men’s hearts, and 
enough calculation always to decide on what was reasonable and never to 
leave ordinary means out of sight; that he was not simple enough to 
share the belief of the people in his divine inspirations, nor thorough- 
going enough to dismiss it; and possessed withal by a silent inward con- 
viction that he was a peculiar object of the divine favour: in a word, of 
a true prophet’s nature, standing above the people and also outside the 
people.t Between Mahomet, and Bacon's Perkin Warbeck, and Momm- 
sen’s Scipio, there may be little in common; but there is a connecting 
link of psychological affinity that deserves note in study of character. 
On like ground we may apply Cowper’s lines, when he tells us that 


Fresh confidence the speculatist takes 

From every hair-brained proselyte he makes, 
. . « himself but half deceived 

Till others have the soothing tale believed. 


At what point the strong conviction of a truth which must be divine, 
which must be given us from above, becomes mixed with self-exaltation, 
-with the desire of showing how wise we are, and of exercising a dominion 
over others for our own sakes, Mr. Maurice pronounces it hard to deter- 
mine in any case. When the conscience is clear, he says, when the man 
is lowly, when he has been subdued by discipline, the opposition seems 
clear to him as between day and night; “ the delusion of his own heart 
is manifested to him by the light which God has kindled there. But 
amidst the noise of human applause the distinction which was so definite 
vanishes, the precious and the vile become hopelessly mingled.”§ And 
Mr. Maurice counts it hard to say, that because they called themselves 
inspired, these claimants to be teachers sent from God meant to de- 
ceive: that language he even thinks might be the language of humility, 
not of arrogance—the confession that every good gift, above all every 
illumination respecting any invisible reality, cometh from the Father 
of Lights. 

In Dean Milman’s judgment, Mahomet remains, and must remain, an 
historic problem : his character, his motives, his designs are pronounced 
all equally obscure. Was the Prophet—this is one of the Dean’s vexed 
questions—possessed with a lofty indignation at the grovelling idolatry 
of his countrymen? Had he contrasted the sublime simplicity of the 
Mosaic unity of God with the polytheism of the Arabs; or, that which 
appeared to him only the more subtle and disputatious polytheism of the 
Christians ? Did he contemplate from the first foreign conquest or 








* Bacon, History of Henry the Seventh. 
+ Romisch Geschichte. Von Theodor Mommsen. 
t The Progress of Error. 

§ F. D. Maurice, Religions of the World. 
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forei lytism:? or did his more pliant ambition grow out of and 
re itself to the Jaber of the time, submit to change 
and modification, and only fully develop itself according to existing 
exigencies? At’this distance of time, and through the haze of adoring 
and hostile tradition, the Dean of St. Paul’s finds it difficult to trace 
clearly the outward actions of the Prophet-—how much more the inward 
impulses, the thoughts and aspirations of his secret spirit. And in fine, 
to the question whether Mahomet was hero, sage, impostor, or fanatic, 
or blended,* and blended in what proportions, these conflicting elements 
in his character, Dr. Milman’s best reply is the favourite reverential 
phrase of Islam, “God knows.” 








REMINISCENCES OF CAIRO.{ 


Every city, like every man, has its personalities, its characteristics. 
The collected life by which each is animated constitutes for it a real in- 
dividual life, so that, looked upon at a distance and as fixed in the 
memory, every city has its own physiognomy, not as a thing so much as 
a person. Cairo has been much modernised in recent times ; innovations 
have in many places rubbed off the rust of antiquity and polished off 
the rough edges of a medieval barbarism. Orientalism and Europeanism 
elbow one another in frightful contiguity under the sycamores of the 
Usbikiyah; but there is still a Misr al Kahirah—an Egyptian City of 
Victory—and it is to be found by those who will give themselves the 
trouble to seek for it. 

M. Didier’s quarters were not exactly in its depths; it was more pru- 
dent to be nearer the surface, half way between the “ Hétel Anglais 
monstre,” with its hundred and sixty beds, gardens, baths, and subscrip- 
tion balls, for the benefit of Cockneys “ doing” the Nile, and the Oriental 
town, with its rags, its fanaticism, and its intrigues. 

The street was short but it bore a long name, Atfi Wiyan Kazaka. 
The sheikh of the locality, a spare, wiry, sharp-eyed Arab, had paid his 
visit of ceremony, and had received his honorarium for granting” protec- 
tion to an infidel a barbarian Kandyl—that is to say, Candle by name, 
and a very good one too for a valet—had taken service on board-wages, 
three piastres per diem, equal to sevenpence-halfpenny English. He 
occupied the hall, where he slept on a mattress laid on straw. The only 
room on the ground floor was tenanted by an ass, one of that admirable 





* Archbishop Whately incidentally remarks, on the tactics of religious teach- 
ers not sent from God, and their accommodation to human dispositions, that “a 
superstitious enthusiast or a designing impostor” would lead his zealous followers 
to expect temporal success as a mark of divine favour; and adds, “ as was done 
by Mahomet, who was probably a mixture of the two characters.” 

t Latin Christianity, LI. 153. 
} Les Nuits du Caire. Par Charles Didier. 
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race so characteristic of Cairo. His groom was a handsome, intelligent 
boy, ten years of age, and not yet corrupted by admixture with the 
refuse of all nations, Maltese and Ionians in sre he Hassan lived, ‘ran, 
eat, and slept with his donkey. An interpreter, secretary, and major-domo 
in one, at first-‘a Roman renegade, and afterwards an Italian.of the ex- 
Roman army of Garibaldi, occupied the three rooms on the first floor 
with M. Didier himself, but the days and nights alike were in greater 
part passed on the roof, which was the gem of the house. A corner of 
it was delightfully shaded by a grape-vine in a trellis; a hawk had 
taken up his abode in another corner, an owl in a third, while a tarantula, 
with whom our author was soon on terms of intimacy, aud who never 
tried to bite him, lived in the fourth. From the terrace a comprehensive 
view was obtained over innumerable other terraces of different elevations, 
and above all of which towered the inevitable domes and minarets, 
Opposite were two houses, lower than that tenanted by the Frank; one 
was occupied by a poor Arab family, the female branches of which 
toiled all day on the terrace, always veiled; the other by a Maltese 
washerwoman, whose daughter, Antonietta, browned by some eighteen 
summers, soon established conversational relations, which had to be 
carried on across the street—no very great effort. The little house at 
Cairo, despite some drawbacks, has ever remained one of the most 
charming reminiscences of a life of wandering. 

Its owner was awoke the first thing in the morning by the chant of 
the muezzins. At twelve their solemn voices, so striking when heard in 
the darkness of night, were broken by the bells of the convent of the 
_ Holy Land—an innovation which produces a sad jarring of time and 
place. This was more particularly felt when heard from the ramparts 
of the citadel, a remnant of the times of Salah ed din—the Saladin of 
the Crusaders—and still more interestingly associated with the dynasty 
of the Mamluks. 

As Petersburg was tarnished by the massacre of the Strelitz, and 
Constantinople by that of Janissaries, so Cairo has a sad memorial 
attached to it in the slaughter of the Mamluks, and of whieh the citadel 
was the theatre. The wall over which the last of his race leaped his 
horse is still pointed out. It is pleasant to sit on those ramparts ccn- 
templating one of the finest landscapes in the world; the rugged heights 
of the Mukkatan frowning from above ; the group of houses, domes, and 
minarets which constitute the city stretching far away below, and en- 
veloped by its gloomy cemeteries as if with a shroud; the Nile, with its 
verdant islands and banks beyond; and, in the remote distance, those 
mysterious works of a bygone race—the Pyramids; and to think at the 
same time of that extraordinary yet biblical institution in which no one 
could be a prince without having first been a slave. The Mamluks, as 
their name indeed indicates, were, with one exception—that of Marzuk, 
son of Ibrahim Bey—all originally Circassian or Georgian slaves, and of 
such was composed the dashing cavalry whose valour filled the French 
army with astonishment. ‘Time brings about strange repetitions. On 
the Ist of July, 1798, Bonaparte proclaimed to the people of Egypt that 
he came to deliver them from the tyranny of the Mamluks. ‘ We are 
real Mussulmans,” he declared. ‘‘ Was it not us who destroyed the 
Pope, who urged war against the Mussulmans? Was it not us who 
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destroyed the Knights of Malta, because the fools believed that God 
intended them to war against the Mussulmans?” The Cairenes were 
not ungrateful. They sang of the French in the following style : 

“Thy absence, oh commander-in-chief, makes us sigh; thou who 
taketh sugar with thy coffee, and whose soldiers overrun the city ina 
state of drunkenness in the pursuit of our women.” 

The French were followed in Cairo by the Turks, under Muhammad 
Ali, and a treaty of peace was effected with the Mamluks, who after a 
few desultory engagements found themselves no longer able to hold the 
land to which they were but as strangers. 

When war was declared against the Wahabites, Tusun, the pasha’s 
son, was appointed in command of the expedition. The astrologer 
named the Ist of March, 1811, for the day of departure, which was to 
be accompanied by extraordinary pomp. The Delis, or madmen, led 
the way. They were followed by the Janissaries, or Yeni-shari, “new 
troops,” and the police, the Udjaklis, the Yaldashes, and the Albanians. 
These were followed by four hundred and seventy Mamluks, well armed 
and splendidly mounted, under their two chiefs, Shahin Bey and Sulai- 
man Bey. The infantry and cavalry of the expedition closed up the pro- 
cession. The whole force moved slowly towards the Gate of the Janis- 
saries, which opens upon the Rumilah, The descent is so narrow that 
only two horsemen can pass abreast; it is, further, tortuous, impeded by 
rugged rocks, and commanded by lofty walls on both sides, pierced with 
embrasures, When the Mamluks were fairly engaged in the pass, the gate 
was shut, and the Albanians were ordered to retrace their steps, to clamber 
up the rocks, and to fusillade the horsemen of the Caucasus. The latter 
leaped from their steeds, and, sword in hand, rushed against their assassins. 
But their valour was useless, every embrasure was occupied, and they fell 
one after another without a chance of reaching their murderers. One alone 
escaped, his horse having carried him over a wall twenty feet in height. 
The Sayis, or faithful grooms of the haughty Mamluk chivalry, shared 
upon this occasion the fate of their masters. This dreadful massacre 
accomplished, the Turks proceeded to exterminate all that were of 
Mamluk origin in the city itself. More than a thousand men, women, 
and children were massacred in one day, and among them were twenty- 
three beys, or princes, and twenty-four kashefs, or lieutenants. But few 
escaped, disguised as women or as “ delis;” among them was one bey, 
Amin, who, thanks to an Arab sheikh of the Sharkiyah, was enabled to 
reach Syria. The same system of extermination was proceeded with in the 
provinces, and the heads of the chief beys were sent to Constantinople as 
an acceptable offering to Sultan Mahmud. Such was the manner in which 
the rule of the Turks was established in Egypt. No doubt the result 
will one day or other be expiatory. Already, in Muhammad Alli’s time, 
with Ibrahim holding Syria, the Asiatic possessions of the Sublime 
Porte would have passed away from them but for the intercession of 
England, and even then the viceroyalty of Egypt was obliged to be 
admitted as an hereditary power ; the actual succession having, how- 
ever, in the very first instance, that of the succession of the present 
Said, or Sayyid, Pasha to Abbas Pasha, who succeeded to Muhammad 
Ali, been determined by a monstrous tragedy. 

It is related that the prophet Muhammad, having sent a letter to the 
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chief of the Copts, exhorting him to embrace the new faith, the latter 
sent in acknowledgment two Coptic girls, of whom one, Mary, or Mary 
Anne, became his favourite wife; a mule called Duldul, also his pet ; 
and a vase of honey, so exquisitely good that the prophet, having been 
informed whence it was derived, exclaimed, ‘‘ Daiman Benha el Asal !’’ 
(“May the honey always be with her!) It was at this village, ever 
afterwards known as Benha el Asal, that Abbas Pasha built a palace, 
and it was there, also, that he fell a victim to an intention he is said to 
have entertained of placing his own son on the throne, whereas the 
hereditary right ensured the succession to the oldest prince of the family, 
and Said Pasha was second son of Muhammad Ali. But is a man 
amenable to the punishment of death for an obscure unproved intention, 
or does state policy excuse the commission of crime? It would be 
thought so from the manner in which the act is overlooked. But Allah 
Akbar! it is the fashion and the policy in the present day to vindicate 
and uphold the Turk, even when it is Turk against Turk; the turn of 
the down-trodden Christians, be they Slavonians or Copts, may follow 
one day. 

The Christians of Cairo, at all events those of European origin, do 
not, it is to be regretted, exalt their faith in the eyes of Mussulmans by 
their conduct. A secretary of state was once a theatrical manager in 
Paris. The services which he rendered to an Egyptian bey behind the 
scenes were repaid in time of trouble by a ministerial appointment in 
Egypt. A Sicilian doctor was a cobbler in his own island. An in- 
structor in the army was a liberated convict. A learned Coptic scholar 
had emigrated from Lyons after murdering his mistress, and a veterinary 
surgeon actually stripped the native women of their jewellery by enticing 
them to his house, by which means they could not accuse him without 
accusing themselves. The scum of European society settle like blue- 
bottles on the carcase of the East. They are neither Christians nor 
Muhammadans ; they are mere pagans, seeking for freedom of action, 
unrestricted pleasures, the gratification of their senses, illicit gains, and 
materialistic ideas. Unprincipled and unscrupulous, they are not only 
corrupt, vicious, and disreputable, but they are also too often openly cri- 
minal. An Italian confectioner, a young and pretty woman, left her hus- 
band to live with his brother, and then returned to live with her husband. 
A missionary in Abyssinia, degraded for his malpractices, has become a 
prosperous merchant at Massawah—he is a well-known admirer of hand- 
some Abyssinian girls. Another monk turned Mussulman; while an 
Indian, ulieated as a Christian, reverted to Muhammadanism, because, 
he said, religion in the East enters into the moral, social, and political 
existence ; whereas in Europe he had found Christianity to be neither 
in the laws nor manners. Christian government he declared to be based 
on deceit, venality, or force; the subjects, he averred, lived like pagans, 
and there was only one god, and that was Mammon. 

There are a great number of bazaars in Cairo, and, as, usual, each has 
its speciality. The Nahassyn is that of jewellers; the Budukaniyah 
that of grocers and druggists; the Khamsawi that of drapers, Sta- 
tionery is purchased in the Ashrafiyah, and coffee and tobacco in the 
Gamaliyah. The saddlers are quartered in the Serujiyah, or the 
“groom’s place;’’ the armourers in the Suk el Sellat. The Khan el 
Oct.—voOL. CXXVI. NO. DIL. P 
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Khalyly, commonly called by ellipsis Khankhalyl, is supposed to be used 
solely by dealers in crockery-ware, furniture, aud: ironmongery, but it is 
in reality:the Temple or Rosemary-lane of Cairo; the most: animated 
and populous: groups are to be seen beneath the shade of its: two date- 
trees; and: nowhere are the citizens to be studied to so mueh advan- 


Tore also the story-tellers, Muhaddityn as they are called, obtain 
most hearers, enpalilie among the fair sex, and collect most paras— 
piastres are out of the question. The story-tellers belong to a corpora- 
tion; they are under aisheikh, or head, and they have their specialities : 
the Antaryah confining themselves to recording the loves and exploits 
of. the hero Antar; the Abu Zadiyah chant the warrior Abu Zayd; 
and there are the Zanateyah, the Zahariyah, the Helaliyah, and many 
others, all so called from the heroes whose fortunes they relate. The 
Alatiyah, or musicians, the singers, dancers, and others, are also all 
embodied: in corporations. The most numerous are the Shuarah, or 
poets ; their name is derived from shehr, a. verse, whence shuar, a poet, 
shuarah, poets. These modern bards have a regularly organised 
hierarchy, according to their style, the epie and grand marvellous poems 
taking precedence, buffoonery and sensuality being at the other extreme. 
The panderers to bad taste are indeed generally Hashashin, hemp- 
eaters, and their snecess of intoxication is great with the lower classes. 
The blind poets are mostly attached to the mosques. 

An old greybeard connected with the coffee-house at’ the corner of the 
street, and which M. Didier most. frequented, used to:tell a long story 
in connexion with the Birbas, or pyramids, the origin of which he attri- 
buted to Sauria, one of the last of the dynasty of giants who lived 
before the Deluge. This good king had a mirror on a brass column in 
the centre of the city of Misr, now old Cairo, in which he could see all 
that was done in his own kingdom, and all the kingdoms of the earth. 
He was also agreat magician and a concoctor of talismans, among which 
were two idols, one for the cure of diseases, another for the especial 
comfort of the fair sex. The same gifted monarch, informed in a dream 
of the approach of the Deluge, raised the Pyramids in order to preserve 
all that was most valuable. He was assisted in this. labour by the en- 
chantments of the magicians, and the treasures. were placed under the 
protection of idols of granite and porphyry, which could terrify, or even 
petrify, any one who ventured near. Sauria having died, after reigning 
seven <a years, he was buried in the great Pyramids. The trea- 
sures of the Birbas are still intact. It is not given to any one to obtain 
possession of them. When Mamun, the: Commander of the Faithful, 
first came to Egypt, he tried to ransack the Pyramids, but in vain. So 
with those who % lowed him: Each pyramid, or Birba, has its especial 
geuii to whose care it is confided. These sometimes appear to men 
under diverse shapes; sometimes as a shepherd with a club, used with 
va dexterity and effect; at others, as a hideous negro, with teeth like 
a lion; and again at others, as a beautiful female alluring the stranger 
to destruetion; or again, as a peaceful, studious, holy man, to converse 
with whom is to lose the reason. People have also seen processions of 
demons come from distant countries to examine these wondrous works of 
enchantment. Such was the account. given by the Arabian story-teller. 
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The most. popular poet of modern times in’ Cairo, whose name, Balah, 
signifies “ dates,” has sung the exploits of Muhammad Ali and of Ibra- 
him Pasha, but they are not popular. The Turkish dynasty in Egypt 
are no more really favourites than the Mantchus are in China, 

Cairo is especially a monumental city. Laying aside the mosques and 
minarets with which it is so richly decorated, artistic decorations are met 
with at every step. The gateways are often sculptured with the most 
capricious arabesques, nor are the musharabiyah, or baleonies—the 
miradores of the Spaniards—less profusely ornamented. The interior 
courts are adorned with elegant porticos, shaded by date-fronds and 
refreshed by fountains. The abodes of the Mamluks are among the 
most picturesque in the city. A traveller once offered to hire, and, fail- 
ing this, to purchase one of these old houses, which was deserted and 
tumbling into rain, But it belonged to a fanatic old sheriff, and he 
would neither let it nor part with it to an infidel. It is sufficient, with 
some austere Mussulmans, that an infidel should reside in a house to cor- 
rupt it for ever afterwards. Ali Burhaneh, a dealer in horses, has a garden 
and court in the middle of the city, which is a perfect farm, with horses, 
cows, goats, sheep, poultry, and pigeons, dwelling under the shade of 
sycamore-trees. The houses of the sheriffs are among the oldest; there 
is one near the monastery of Abbanilla seven hundred years old, The 
monastery of dervishes here alluded to is a charming edifice, and in 
front of it is a fountain, like all its compeers, more or less monumental. 
Close by is a column, which it is considered unlucky to pass under. 
A crocodile nailed to a porch ensures luck. This is probably a remnant of 
a worship which, like many others, led to civil broils and fieree conten- 
tions in ancient times. There is a fountain near Saladin’s palace which 
has the reputation of being a cure for love. It is in part constructed of 
ancient materials. The sakkiyahs, or water-wheels, are generally shaded 
with sycamores, and have hence become places of resort. “ Everything,” 
said a poet, “ moans in Egypt, even to its sakkiyahs.” 

“Oh, sakkiyah !” said a black slave, as he watered the garden, “ you 
moan as you turn round; my heart is like you, it grieves and sobs, but 
uselessly. What crime was Job guilty of when God afflicted him with 
leprosy ? The slave cannot escape his destiny. What has the golden 
’ lamp that hangs from the ceiling done, that it should consume itself all 
night? Alas! the slave cannot escape his destiny ; what is written is 
written.” 

Taxes are collected in Cairo with the stick. Those whose back is 
weak, pay; those who can stand fifty blows are exempted. A kind of 
retributive justice is also very common. A man had to sweep the streets 
and offer water to the passers-by for seven years for an involuntary 
crime. He did not complain. Allah, he said, had tried him severely 
in this world to prepare him for another—every sweep of his broom 
cleared the road to Paradise. Another was cut into pieces for having 
stolen a cow, and his quarters sold to repurchase the cow. At the time 
of the French occupation of Egypt under Bonaparte, an officer fell in 
love with the fair daughter of a sheikh, and at last ventured into her 
abode. He never afterwards joined his regiment, whilst the body of the 
maiden was hung out wrapped in a black shroud above the porch—sad 
emblem of domestic justice. 

P2 
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M. Didier rode out one day by the Bab el Fituh, or the Gate of 
Victory, without any object in view—merely to get a breath of fresh air 
—when, seeing the Abbassiyah, or palace of Abbas Pasha, in the distance, 
he turned his donkey’s steps towards it. The boy Hassan objected 
strongly to the proceeding; it was “ Batal! batal!” he exclaimed—“a 
bad neighbourhood ;” but attributing his fears to boyish prejudice against 
those in power, he paid no attention to them. Riding on, however, he 
met parties of soldiery, who eyed him from head to foot with unblushing 
insolence ; others laughed and derided the Frank; while others, again, 
contented themselves with silent expressions of disdain and contempt. 
Proceeding a little farther, a lot of Bashi-Bazuks and Arnauts rushed 
forth, took hold of the donkey’s bridle and turned him round, whilst 
others administered corporeal punishment to the poor boy. All this for 
having ventured into the precincts of the palace when the pasha was not 
there. M. Didier says he ought to have known better. No one was 
allowed to approach under such circumstances under the dread of his 
being the bearer of some evil. The superstitions of antediluvian ages, 
when genii guarded the Pyramids, magicians built Memphis, enchanters 
quarried the rocks, priests smelted the iron, and demons and talismans 
interfered in every act of life, are not yet entirely departed from modern 
Cairo. They are, on the contrary, far more rife, and occupy a far more 
important place in the thoughts of certain classes, than they are ready 
to admit—especially to a Frank. We remember once travelling in 
Syria with a defeated pasha. The chief inhabitants of a town came to 
wait upon his excellency and condole with him. After the usual for- 
malities, the conversation changed from fate and luck to enchantments. 
The pasha spoke as a believer in the latter, and I, as a Frank, was ap- 
pealed to for confirmation. Not being willing to sacrifice truth to 
politeness, I hesitated; when, in a moment, it was curious to observe 
every physiognomy, even of bearded old sages, turned towards me with 
an imploring look, as if they themselves knew the thing to be an error, 
but they deemed it to be cruel to deprive the defeated pasha of the 
comfort to be derived from his faith by any rude disclaimer of its sound- 
ness. 

Returning by the Bab el Nazr, M. Didier found himself in the court 
of one of the oldest mosques in Cairo, that of the Fatimite Sultan 
Hakim Obaida, whose reign was one continued series of acts of tyranny 
and cruelty. He interdicted the use of nearly one-half of the ordinary ob- 
jects of subsistence. [le made the Christians wear great wooden crosses, 
and the Jews to carry little bells suspended to their necks. Yet he was 
not a strict Mussulman, for he was the founder of the order of Druses, 
which has survived him. His fanaticism increased with age; he forbad 
all games, music, or enjoyments of any kind or description. No woman 
was allowed to appear in public, nor even to pray in the cemeteries— 
the last consolation of the female Islamite, to whom most other places 
of worship are more or less interdicted. Like Harun al Rashid, he 
roamed about in disguise night and day, distributing his favours and his 
punishments with wondrous impartiality. With all his faults and follies 
Hakim was generous to prodigality ; he gave over the city of Alexandria 
to the tribe of the Ben-u-Kurrah. The assassin’s dagger put an end to 
his mad career at the early age of thirty-six. All history gives him the 
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credit of having been insane. The Imam Makrisi’s reasons for setting 
him down as such are singular enough. He declares that his dreams 
were not susceptible of any reasonable interpretation—ergo, he was a 
madman. 

The dervishes of Cairo, often hostile, like monks of old, among them- 
selves, dwell in monasteries, which are sometimes pretty enough, having 
cells and balconies, shaded gardens, kiosks refreshed with tiled floors 
and walls, in one of which is the enchanted emerald that “ Buonabarde” 
could not remove, but which, like the ‘‘sacro catino” of Genoa, is only 
a bit of glass. The dervishes smoke and pray, and smoke again, idling 
their time till they fall into a state of semi-idiocy. 

Cairo, a ppenmnanty religious city—and = af city of the Islamites 
is not pre-eminently so?—boasted once of its three thousand mosques. 
This was no doubt hyperbole, It still reckons, however, its Peay ao 
dred, for a population of three hundred thousand souls. These all enjoy 
more or less considerable revenues, and are under a minister yelept 
Vakuf. That of Sultan Hassan, near the Rumilah, is the most Lat 
some. There is a MS. Koran in the tomb of the founder written by 
his daughter. Close by is the mosque of Sultan Kalah-un, which has 
been compared in its ornamentation to the palace of the doges at Venice. 
The porch of this mosque is the chosen site of the opium-smokers. The 
mosque called the Seat of Pharaoh contains some rare old china, That of 
the young girls is very small, but exceedingly graceful. It was founded 
by the daughter of a khalif, as was also the mosque called Setti Zaynab, 
or the Lady Zenobia, and which is exclusively reserved for the use of 
women. The mosque of Sultan Tulun, one of the oldest, dating about 
A.D. 864, is the only one not in use. Yet is it one of the most beautiful 
of the Saracenic structures in Cairo: it is said that a horse can be led 
up its minarets, and its immense court is surrounded by charming ar- 
cades. The old ruin and its magnificent court is now given up to 
beggars, who are provided with daily meals from the revenues of the 
mosque, thus perverted from their original purposes. The mosques of 
Hussain, son-in-law of Muhammad, and of Al Azhar, or the Bouquet, 
80 called from a group of flowers sculptured over one of its forty gates, 
are prohibited to Christians. A quarter of the former is reserved for the 
worship of the Shiahs and Persians, followers of Ali; the latter is the 
Sorbonne of Cairo, and the seat of learning. The children’s schools are 
held in its vast court, which is covered with mats, on which the children 
learn, babble, eat their dinners of dates, lettuce, or dried fruit, and go to 
sleep. At the gate a hideous spectacle presented itself. This was a 
hawal, or man accoutred as a female, with a scarlet tarbush embroidered 
in gold, a jacket of light-blue silk, wide trousers of a roseate colour, 
and a white tunic fastened round the haunches with a Cashmere shawl. 
This hybrid monster went through her or his obscene contortions to the 
sound of saganets, or castagnettes of copper, the same as the almées use, 
and to the manifest delight of a group of veiled women. 

The City of the Dead lies beyond the Gate of the Imam, also called 
Bab el Sayyida; it has neither walls nor gates, and stretches out to the 
boundary of the desert. The tombs are disposed without order: a 
simple stone, with an upright at each end, marks the epreapeoess of 
the multitude. But around and about are sepulchral chapels, Oriental 
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mausolea, and mosques for tombs. Muhammad Ali has his mortuary 

ace, in which many of his line, princes and princesses, already lie by 
o side. But the tombs of the Mamluks constitute the most striking 
features in the scene. They are adorned with marble walls and co. 
lumns, and surmounted by white domes; many had minarets. The 
are now given up to the aye who alone disturb their solitude. The 
Mamluks have no friends and -few descendants in Egypt. But the 
tombs of their beys are numerous, and stretch away to the very foot 
of the Mukattan, on whose shattered flanks are the ruins of a castle 

-yellowed with age, whilst towards the city are more sepulchral mosques 

of still greater antiquity, and of greater architectural pretensions, but 
all alike falling into ruin. There is a pious vanity in the building 
of a sepulchral mosque; every king, every prince, every man who can 
afford it, must have his own. Hence their number. The poor man has 
his stone without an inscription. But the stone and the mausoleum are 
alike destined to oblivion : the old mosque falls to ruin and is sueceeded 
by that of some later and equally vain and brief actor in the stage of 
life. The fellahs remove the stones to construct their humble huts, for, 
strange to say, there is a village in the City of the Dead, its sycamores 
constituting a kind of oasis in the desert of tombs, and attached to it is 
a school superintended by some old man who derives a reputation of 
superior sanctity and wisdom from the place where he has taken up his 
abode. His scholars are likewise supposed to be imbued with serious 
inclinations from their intimacy with death; but it is something like 
that to be seen among the undertakers in the West—anything but 
edifying. 

The tombs of the khalifs lie on an arid plain a mile or more to the east 
of the city. Each is a mosque in the best style of Moorish art. The 
finest, en unfortunately at the same time the one that has most suffered 
by the lapse of time, is that of Sultan Khazim. The dome still remains, 
but it is cracked in various directions, and bats, hawks, and owls 
nestle there. It is the abomination of desolation. The mosque of 
Sultan Barkuk is richly decorated with rare and precious stones, lapis- 
lazuli, verd antique, and marbles ; the mosaics are beautiful. There are 
many others all constructed more or less upon the same plan, and all 
more or less threatened with proximate destruction. The effect of the 
whole is, however, highly impressive ; time and a powerful sun have given 
to them warm and ruddy colours that contrast well with the deep blue 
of the sky on the horizon, and it is impossible to contemplate so many 
chefs-d’ceuvre of Saracenic architecture without a deep emotion. The 
tombs of the khalifs, ruinous as they are, are tenanted by a colony of 
outeasts, who have sought refuge there from conscription and forced 
labour, and have multiplied there in a safe asylum, unless the demands 
of the Suez Canal have caused a routing out of living things from the 
tombs, 

Cairo has two ports on the Nile, Bulak to the north, and Old Cairo, 
Fustat, or Misr, to the south. Old Cairo was contemporary with Mem- 
phis, and anteceded the modern Misr al Kahirah, which was founded by 
the Arabs, Hence the first mosque that rose up in the valley of the Nile 
-—that of the conqueror Amru, lieutenant of Khalif Omar—rose up here. 
It is still in tolerable keeping, with seventy columns taken from older 

structures, between two of which—an old story—he who can pass is sure 
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of heaven. Two well-known viceroys are said to have tried the experi- 
ment in vain. There are indications of the spot having belonged to 
Christians, but whether this was an episode in its history, or anteceded its 
present purports, is not known. Old Cairo stretches along the river banks, 
and has a population of some three thousand souls, It has also its Coptic 
quarter, with a church of great antiquity, abominable narrow streets, and 
a most miserable population. There is also a Greek church, with the 
usual Byzantine paintings, attached to which is a monastery, supported 
by funds derived from Wallachia, whose boyards have hence a right of 
hospitality when they come to Cairo. Both are splendidly situated, over- 
looking the Nile, and the spot has so great a reputation in a sanitary as 
well as a sacred point of view, that people emigrate from Cairo here to 
be cured of their complaints. So far is this carried, that there isa pillar 
in the church, with a chain, to which mad girls are attached till cured of 
their folly. 

The modern Cairo, it is to be observed, is traversed in its whole length 
by a canal, called Kalish al Mawardi, which is only filled with water at 
the season of inundation. ‘This canal has its outlet at Old Cairo, at the 
same point whence the aqueduct, erected of stones taken from the 
Pyramids, starts for the citadel. This canal is opened annually with great 
ceremony, and close by are the so-called granaries of Joseph, for Old 
Cairo is the emporium for all the cereals brought from Upper Egypt. 
The granaries consist of seven great square courts with brick walls. It 
is also the head-quarters of the jellah, or merchants, whose most pro- 
fitable business is the sale of slaves. M. Didier relates at length the 
history of a fair Abyssinian—Ipsa by name—abducted from her parents, 
after they had been consumed in their own dwelling, purposely set on fire, 
her brother cast into a well, and her lover slain, and who was, through 
his intervention and the generosity mainly of certain philanthropic 
English people, about to be rescued, but who was, unfortunately, sold in 
the interm. ‘This, after a first application to the monks of St. Francis, 
who plainly told him to purchase the slave for himself; a second applica- 
tion to the consuls for aid in the good work,-but who contented them- 
selves with declaring that Abyssinia was not within their functions ; and 
a third to friends among the motley crew of merchants, doctors, and 
engineers, who simply laughed at him for what they deemed to bea ve 
suspicious bit of sentimentality. Well might our traveller remark that 
the monks of the Holy Land and the laity live in so corrupt a state of 
society, the very air they breathe is so vitiated, and the manners of the 
Levantines are so relaxed, that an act of pure and honest sentimentality 
is not believed in. 

The Sublime Porte, which has recognised the hereditary sovereignty of 
the Egyptian dynasty, reserves to itself the right of sending annually a 
chief kadi, or judge, to Cairo. He is received with great pomp, and his 
court of justice, or makamah, is situated in the centre of thecity. This 
court is not only frequented by litigators, but also by numerous cats, that 
are fed by the legacies of the pious, and are under the especial protection 
of the grand kadi. Snakes abound in Cairo, and are looked upon as 
good omens. Only the black and white ibises, which were hence vene- 
rated in olden, and the storks, still venerated in modern times, are per- 
mitted to eat them. The snake-charmer draws them forth from the 
cracks in the walls merely by uttering a peculiar cry, which the snake 
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probably mistakes for that of a mouse or lizard, which it is in the habit 
of preying u It is in Egypt, as elsewhere, a folly to destroy animal 
life. “The lizards that live in crevices devour the legions of aunts, the 
snakes eat the lizards, the storks the snakes. The hawks that also dwell 
in cracks, in domes, and elsewhere, keep down the superabundance of 
bats. The bats devour the mosquitoes from off your very face. 

There are perpetual “ fantasias,’’ as they are called, going on in Cairo. 
The most frequent and the most noisy are on the occasion of weddings 
and circumcisions. There are on these occasions processions, some on 
foot, some on donkeys, some on camels, the people carrying wax-tapers 
of various colours or torches, and always accompanied by music, im which 
the classic zummara and darabuka figure, to an extent that is often dis- 

ble to the quiet resident. Marriages are always attended by 
vocalists of note; those in highest reputation were, at the time, Sakna, 
Sayyida, and the Jemmala, or camel-driver, so called from her having 
been wedded to a person of that description. M. Didier gives specimens 
of their songs, but they are not of a character to bear translation. Great 
use is also made of the cannon planted on the citadel of Cairo. A day 
seldom passes that a salute is not fired, for some reason or other. One 
day it is a religious festival, another a birth in the palace, a third the 
pasha himself on the move, and the fourth a report of a victory, often 
contradicted the next day—no matter, the great guns have comme- 
morated it. Even the arrival of a consul is announced by the discharge 
of twenty-one guns. Every Wednesday there is also practice at the 
turah, or arsenal. The greatest of all regular “ fantasias’”’ are held 
upon the departure and return of the caravan from Mekka. The 
mahmel, which once contained a princess of the Mamluks, now goes 
empty; but it is still surrounded with traditional respect. The return 
of the caravan presents an excellent opportunity for purchasing carpets 
cheaply. All the squares are, on these occasions, full of horsemen, 
Mughrebins or Moors, from Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, 
musicians, quacks, story-tellers, and a crowd of the most noisy descrip- 
tion. The Almées, or, as the Arabs call them, a-walem, are now rarely 
to be met with in Cairo; this is also the case with the Ghawazi, or 
gipsies, but they and the Babuluki—a still more degenerate race—do 
exist, and, what is more, are represented by the females of various 
nations—Wallachs, Maltese, Italians, Greeks, nay, even Arabs and 
Turks. There is also a theatre, but it is only open when a company 


happens to visit the place. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


ParRT THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
I. 


HOW LITTLE ALMA HOVERED BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 


THE summer morning dawned sweetly on the grand old trees that were 
shaking the dew off their glossy leaves, and lifting their boughs to the 
sunshine ; the herds of deer rose from their fern couches, and trooped down 
to the pools for their morning drink ; the subtle, delicious fragrance of the 
dawn rose up from the wet grass that sparkled in the light after the storm 
of the past day, and from the deep dells, and shadowy glades, and sunny 
knolls of the Royal Forest rose a soft morning hymn of joy. One of the 
rangers was going home to his cottage for breakfast, a white-haired old 
man, who had lived in the stately woodlands till he loved them almost as 
men love their own ancestral homes, and knew every legend that had 
haunted those royal glades since the days when Edward of York led his 
brilliant hunting-train in the midsummer sheen, and the eighth Tudor lis- 
tened for the cannon boom that told him his own fair wife and Thomas 
Wynn’s false love was murdered. He was going to his home for break- 
fast, when he caught sight of something gleaming white among the brush- 
wood on the outskirts of the forest, and drawing nearer, to his astonish- 
ment beheld Alma as she slept. He was going to awaken her somewhat 
roughly perhaps, but something in her attitude touched him, and as 
he stooped over her and marked the fine texture of the dress, soaked 
through with mud and rain, her delicate hands with their white skin and 
blue veins, her face so pale, so youthful, so refined, with the circles under 
the eyes dark as the lashes resting on them, and the parted lips, through 
which every breath came with such feverish and painful effort, he shrank 
gaan from touching harshly what seemed so fragile and so 

elpless. 

He stooped over her perplexed and worried; he did not like to leave 
her ; he did not like to move her. 

“Poor pretty child!” he muttered, drawing her thick golden hair 
through his rough fingers, and feeling her hand, which burnt like fire. 
“Who's sent her out to such a bed, I wonder? If she’s been lying out 
all night, she’s caught her death of cold. I should like to take her home, 
poor young thing; but what would the old woman say ?” 

The worthy man, being a trifle henpecked, paused at this view of the 
question ; his charity halting before the dread of another’s condemna- 
tion of it, as charity in the great world shrinks and hides her head before 
the dread of the ‘‘ que dira-t-on!” He wavered; he could not leave 
her there ; he was afraid, poor fellow, to take her home, lest a hissing 
voice should condemn his folly, and a shrew’s vituperations reward him 
for his Samaritanism. He wavered still, while his dog, with the true 
instinct and ready kindness with which dumb animals so often shame their 
Owners, began to lick those little burning hands with his great rough 
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tongue in honest well meaning to do good, and to offer what help lay in 
his power. 

fs his master wavered, ashamed to leave, afraid to take her with him, 
a lady and two little girls, a governess and her pupils, walking before their 
breakfast, drew near, too. The keeper knew them, and looked up as they 

proached, for they were astonished as well as he at this girlish figure 
with the white dress and golden hair lying down on the dark dank moss, 

* Dear me, Reuben—dear me, what is this?” asked the governess, 
while the children’s eyes grew round and bright with wonder and plea- 
sure at seeing something strange to tell when they reached home. 

“It’s a woman, ma'am,” responded the keeper, literally, while the 
lady drew near a little cautiously and a little frightened ; for, though a 
good hearted, gentle creature, she was a woman, and by no means exempt 
rom the iar theories of her sex, and no lady, we know, will look at 
another, however in distress or want, unless she knows she is ‘ proper” 
for her own pure eyes to rest upon. 

“ Tt’s a woman,’ went on Reuben, “or rather a girl, ma’am, for she’s 
only a bit ofa thing. She looks like a lady, too, ma’am—leastways her 
face and her hands do—and her dress is like them bits of cobweb that 
fine ladies wear, that are no good at all for wind and weather. If she’s 
been lying here all night, sure she’ll die of cold afore long, though it is 
summer, to be sure, but by the look on her, I fear she’s been out in all 
the rain last evening. She's only asleep now, ma’am, though she do look 
like a corpse, and I don’t know what to do with her, ma’am, for you see 
it ain’t a little thing for poor people like us to get an invalid into our 
house for, maybe, two or three months, and a long doctor’s bill, and 
pethepe in the end nothing to pay it with; and as for the work- 

ouse-———” 


“Couldn’t we take her home with us? Iam sure mamma would let 
us. Don’t you think we might, Miss Russel?” asked the younger girl, 
a bright-faced child of ten or eleven. 

“Hush, Cecy! Don’t be silly. How could we take a person home 
that we know nothing about? She can’t be a very mice person you are 
sure, Cecy, or she wouldn’t be out here all alone,” said her elder sister, 
reprowing y: who had already learnt her little lesson in the world’s back- 
reading of charity, and had already a special little jury of her own for 
haranguing and converting people according to the practices she saw 
around her. 

“Let me look at her, poor young creature. You were quite right, 
Cecy dear, to be kind to people, though you could never do such a thing 
without asking your mamma ; and you should not be so quick to condemn 
others, Arabella ; it is not doing as you would be done by, my love. Let 
me look at this poor young thing!” said the governess, her compassion 
getting the better of her prudence. She stooped over the figure that lay 
so motionless amidst all their speculations upon her, turned’ her face 
gently towards the light, and, as the sun-rays fell upon it, cried out in 

itter horror, “ Alma! my poor little Alma! How can she have come 
here?” And, to the children’s wonder, their governess sank on her knees 
by the girl, pushing the damp hair off her forehead, kissing her pale cheek, 
almost weeping over her in her astonishment and her sorrow. 
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‘Do you know her, ma’am?” asked the keeper. ‘“ Do you know her, 
Miss Russel ?” cried the children, in shrill chorus of surprise and curiosity, 
The poor lady could not answer them at first; she was speechless with 
bewilderment to find her darling Alma lying here sleeping, with the damp 
earth for her pillow, out here under the morning skies, with nothing to 
shelter her from night dew or noontide sun, as lonely, as wretched, as 
homeless as the most abject outcast flying from his life and banned from 
every human habitation. 

“ Yes, Reuben—yes, my dears—I know her well, indeed, poor 
darling!” she answered them at last, hurriedly and incoherently, and 
trembling with the sudden shock and her uncertainty how in ‘the world 
to act. ‘She is Alma Tressillian—my dear little Alma. Heaven only 
knows how she can have come here! What can have happened to her— 
what can have driven her all this distance from her home ?” 

“Is this Miss Tressillian you used to tell us about ?”’ asked Cecy, 
eagerly. 

“] thought all your pupils had been dadies, Miss Russel ?” asked Ara- 
bella, standing aloof with a curl on her lip. 

But Miss Russel for once heard nothing either of them said; she was 
trying to wake Alma from the slumber that, save for her laboured 
breathings, seemed the very counterfeit of death. Whether she woke or 
not she could not tell; a laty, struggling sigh heaved her chest; she 
tried to turn, but had no power; then her eyes unclosed, but there was no 
consciousness in them ; the lids dropped again immediately; a shiver as of 
icy cold ran through her ; she lay still, motionless as the dead. 

“What can we do with her?” cried poor Miss Russel, half beside herself 
with grief for the girl and powerlessness to aid her, for in her own home 
she was but a dependent, and her employé¢, a rector, in the constant habit 
of dinning charity and its duties into the ears of his “ flock,” would, she 
knew, resent even more than Reuben’s wife the introduction into his house 
of a person ill and in need who could not repay him with éclat for his 
Christianity. ‘“ What shall we do!” cried the poor lady. ‘ She will die, 
poor dear child, if she is half an hour longer without medical aid. Poor 
little darling, what can ever have brought her to this % 

“‘]’ll take her to our house,” said Reuben, decided at last. ‘ Since 
you know her, ma’am, that'll be everything to my missis.” 

“Do, do,” assented the governess, eagerly; she would have done any- 
thing for her darling Alma that anybody could have suggested, no matter 
how much to her own hindrance, but by nature she was nervous, timid, 
and undecided.. “Do, Reuben, take her at once, and pray move her 
tenderly. I must see the Miss Seymours home, but I shall be at = 
=. as soon as you are. ‘lake her up gently. My poor little 

arling !” 

Rowhen lifted the girl in his arms, those sturdy, rough arms, so little 
used to such a load, and laid the golden head with no harsh touch against 
his shoulder. They might have taken her where they would, Alma knew 
nothing of it. Miss Russel looked at her lingeringly a moment; she 
longed so much to go with her, but she dared not take her pupils to see 
a girl whom their reverend father “did not know.” She ‘retraced her 
spe rapidly with Arabella and Cecy, and Reuben went onwards with his 


en. 
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The governess was as good as her promise. Reuben’s wife, with no 
over good grace, had but just received her new charge, with much amaze- 
ment and loud grumbling, till softened, despite herself, by that sad, un- 
conscious face, when Miss Russel came, bringing her own linen for her 
best loved pupil's use, and helped her to lay Alma on the couch, which 
was, if small and hard, scrupulously clean, bathe her burning temples 
with vinegar, bind up her long, damp hair, and then wait—wait, uvable 
to do more, till medical aid should arrive. 

For six weeks Alma lay on that bed, unable to move hand or foot, un- 
conscious to everything surrounding her, life only kept in her by the 
untiring efforts and master’s skill of a brain that put out all its powers 
to save her, and fought her battle with Death in her defence, unwearied 
in her cause, though he knew she was young and friendless, and that no 
payment, save the human life saved, might reward him; while the priest 
+ sighed out his fears that she was not “ prepared,” and excused him- 
self from all office of his much-boasted Christian charity “ on the score of 
his carrying the infection to his children”—the infection of brain fever! 
If De Vigne had watched over her through those long weeks when her 
life hung but on a thread, I think it would have driven him mad ; it struck 
to the ae of all who saw her, to watch her as she lay there, her 
wide, fair brow knit with pain, her beautiful blue eyes wide open, without 
sense or thought, only a dull burning glare in her aching eyeballs, her 
cheeks flushed deeply and dangerously, her long golden hair wet with 
the ice laid on her temples—her mind gone, not in raving or chattering 
delirium, but into a strange, dull, voiceless, unconsciousness, in which the 
only tie that linked her to life and reason was that one name which 
now and then she murmured faint and low, “ Sir Folko! Granville!” 

The night out in the forest brought on inflammation of the lungs ; 
the shock, the horror, the agitation of her mind, fever ; aud against the 
two only her own young life and the skill that grappled for her with the 
death that Fle round her couch alone enabled her to battle. At 
last youth and science conquered; at last the bent brow grew calm, the 
crimson flush paled upon her face, her long, black lashes drooped wearily 
upon her cheek, her breathing grew more even, her voice ceased to 
murmur that piteous wail, “ Sir Folko! Granville!” and she slept. 

“She will live now,” said her doctor, watching that calm and all- 
healing sleep. 

“ Thank God!” murmured her old governess, with tears of joy. 

“Who is that man whose name she mutters so constantly ?” asked 
Montressor, the medical man, outside her door, while Alma slept on as 
she had slept for fifteen hours, and did sleep on for another five. 

Miss Russel was somewhat embarrassed to reply ; her calm and prudent 
nature had puzzled in vain over Alma’s strange, expansive attachment, 
half childish in its frankness, but so wildly passionate in its strength. 

“Really I can hardly tell. I fancy—I believe—she means a gen- 
tleman, a friend of Mr. Tressillian’s, of whom I know she was very 


fond.” 
Montressor smiled. 
“Can we find him? He should be within call, for if she has wanted 


him 80 much in unconsciousness, she had better not be excited by asking 
for him in vain when she awakes. What is he ?” 
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“An officer in the Army—in the Cavalry, I believe,’’ answered ‘the 
stem much more inclined to keep De Vigne away than to bring him 

ere. 

“A soldier? Oh, we can soon learn his whereabouts, then. What is 
his name, do you know ?” 

“ Major de Vigne,” said Miss Russel, reluctantly, for if there was 
anybody that mild and temperate woman disliked on earth, it was the 

rson whom she termed that “fascinating and very dangerous man,” at 
whose feet she had once found Alma sitting so fondly. Montressor put 
the name in his note-book. Two days after he called on Miss Russel : 

“T wrote to the Horse Guards for Major de Vigne’s address. They 
tell me he is gone to the Crimea. Tiresome fellow! he would have been 
my best tonic.” 

The doctor might well say so, for when at length she awoke from the 
lengthened sleep that had given her back to life, enfeebled as she was— 
so much so that for many days she lay as motionless, though not as un- 
conscious as before—taking passively all the nourishment they brought 
her, the first words she spoke in her broken voice, which scarcely stirred 
the air, were: 

“Where is he? Can’t you bring him here? Pray do; he will come 
if you tell him I am ill. He will come to his poor little Alma. Go and 
find him. Pray go!” 

And little as Miss Russel could sympathise or comprehend this to ‘her 
strange and somewhat reprehensible attachment for a man who, as she 
thought, had never said a word of affection in return; who certainly had 
never offered to make Alma his wife—the only act on a man’s part that 
could possibly justify a woman in liking him, according to that prudent 
and tranquil lady’s theory—she was too really fond of Alma not to grieve 
sorely to have no answer with which to relieve that ceaseless and plaintive 
question, ‘‘ Why does he not come? Why don’t you send for him ?” 
till Miss Russel, far from quick at a subterfuge, aud loathing a falsehood, 
was obliged to have recourse to an evasion, after much difficulty in 
searching her mind for an excuse : 

“* My dear child, if you excite yourself you will bring on your illness 
again, and you may never see your friend again. You must not see 
Major de Vigne yet for your own sake; besides, remember, your fever is 
infectious ; you would not bring him into danger, a When all is 
safe for you and him we will try how we can bring him here.” 

Alma gave a deep, heavy sigh; all the returning light died out of her 
eyes. 

Me Ah, I shall never get well without him, but I cannot think how I 
came here, I cannot remember. Let him know how I am; pray do, but 
tell him I love him better than myself, and I will not see him if there is 
danger for him ; only, only, I wonder he did not come to me,—I would 
have gone to him!” : 

And poor little Alma, too weak to rebel, too exhausted still for her 
memory to recal anything of the past, except what she had remembered 
even in delirium, De Vigne and her love for him, burst into tears, and 
lay with her face to the wall, weeping low, heart-broken sobs that went 
to the heart of those that heard them. 

“She will never get well like this,” said Montressor, in despair at 
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seeing his victory of science over death being undone again as fast as it 
could.. “ Who ts this Major de Vigne? Deuce take the man, why. did 
he go away just when one wanted him the most? Was Miss Tressillian 
en to him ?” 

«Not that I ever heard,” replied Miss Russel, sorely troubled with the 
subject. “ But, you see, Mr. Montressor, she has very strong affections, 
at she has led a strange, solitary life, and Major de Vigne was her 

ndpapa’s friend, and has been very kind to her since she came to 
England, but—you know—it would hardly be correct, if he were in 
England, for him to come here——” 

‘Correct !” repeated Montressor, with a smile that the man of the 
world could not for the life of him repress at the good governess’s prudery, 
“we medical men, my dear lady, have no time to stop for convention- 
alities when life is in the balance ; when we have to deal so much with 
realities, we learn to put that sort of scruple at its right value. If Major 
de Vigne were anywhere in this country I would make him come and 
quiet my patient by a sight of him, as none of my opiates will do her 
without. She will never get well like this; her body is stronger, but she 
has sunk into a most dangerous lethargy ; all she does is to sob quietly, 
and murmur that man’s name to herself, and if we cannot get at the 
mind we cannot work miracles with the body; that confounded brain and 
nervous system working together are our worst enemies to deal with, for 
there are no medicines that will reach them. She will never get well 
like this ; we must rouse her in some way ; any shock would be better 
than this dreamy lethargy; there is no knowing to what mischief it may 
not lead. I shall tell her he is gone to the Crimea.” 

“Oh, Mr. Montressor! pray don’t!” cried the governess, tender- 
hearted even to what she considered as so reprehensible an attachment. 
“Pray don’t; I assure you it will kill her !” 

“She is much more likely to be killed if Jeft as she is now,’’ answered 
Montressor. ‘I shall tell her he is gone to the Crimea, and that she 
must get well to go after him.” 

Miss Russel’s face of horror at the suggestion made him laugh, in spite 
of courtesy. ‘I shall,” repeated the doctor; “ anything that will rouse 
her I shall say; if my patients have a fancy to go to the moon I humour 
them, if humouring the fancy any way tends to their recovery.” 

“Who do you wish so much to see?” asked Montressor, gently, when 
he visited Alma on the morrow and found her lying in the same despon- 
dent attitude, no colour in her pale cheeks, no light in her sunk eyes. 

Alma’s mind was not yet wholly awake, but dim memories of what 
had passed, and what had brought her there, only hovered through her 
brain, — even yet inextricably with the phantasma of delirium. 
All she was fully awake to, and vividly conscious of, was the longing for 
De Vigne: so strong was that upon her that she started up in her bed 
when Montressor asked the question, her eyes getting back some of their 
old luminous light, and the first faint rose tint of colour on her face. 

“ Sir Folko—Granville— Major de Vigne, my only friend! I am sure 
they have not told him I am ill, or he would have come. If I could see 
my Old nurse she would tell him— where is she, too ? it is so strange—so 
very strange. Will you tell him? do, pray do, I shall never get well till 
I can see him!” And Alma sank back upon her pillows with a heavy, 
weary sigh, 
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Montressor put. his hand. upon. her pulse and kept it there. He saw 
that her mind was very nearly unhinging again, and since. it was out of 
his power to get De Vigne here, he was obliged to try some other way 
to rouse her.. | 

“Do you love this friend of yours so much, then?’ he. asked her, 
gently still. 

Alma looked at him a moment: then her eyes drooped, the faint 
blush wavered in her cheek, her mind was dawning, and with it dawned 
the recognition of Montressor as a stranger, and that reluctance to speak 
of De Vigne to others which was so blended with her demonstrative 
frankness o him. She answered him more calmly, though with a sim- 
plicity and fervour which touched Montressor more than anything else 
could have done, for the unmasked human nature which his: profession 
had often shown him had made him naturally and justly sceptical. of 
many of the displays of feelings that he saw. 

“ Yes,” said Alma, lifting her eyes to his face. ‘ Yes, he is all I have 
on earth! and he will come to me—he will, indeed—if you will only let 
him know. I cannot think why he is not here. I wish I could remem- 
een” 

She pressed her hands to her forehead—the history of the last two 
days began to come to her, but still slowly and confusedly. 

“ Keep quiet, and you will remember everything in time,” said Mon- 
tressor. 

Alma shook her head with a faint sign of dissent.. “ Not if you keep 
him away from me—it is a plot, I know it is a plot. Why am [ to lie 
here and never see him; it is cruel. I cannot think why you all try to 
keep him away “ 

She was getting excited again; two feverish spots burned in her 
cheeks, and her eyes glowed dark and angry. 

“No one is trying to keep him away,” said Montressor, gravely and 
slowly. “If it rested with us you should see him this instant—who 
should plot against you, poor child? But your friend is a soldier, and 
soldiers cannot always be where they would. There is a war, you know, 
between England and Russia, and Major de Vigne has been sent off with 
his troop to the Crimea.”’ 

He spoke purposely in few and simple words, not to confuse her with 
lengthened sentences or verbose preparation. As he thought, it took 
electrical effect. Alma sprang up in her bed, and seized his wrist. in 
both her hands. 

“ Gone—gone—away from me! Do you mean it? Is it true?” 

Montressor looked at her kindly and steadily : 

* Quite true ; it was his duty as a soldier. You must try and get well 
to welcome him back.” 

“Gone!—gone! Oh, my God! And to war! Gone! and he never 
came for one farewell; he never came to see his poor little Alma once 
again. Gone to the Crimea, and I may never see him, never hear his 
voice, never look at his face again! He may be ill, and I shall not 
be there ; he may die, and I shall not know it; he may lie in his grave, 
and I shall not be with him! Gone!—gone! it is not true—it cannot 
be true; he would never go without one word to his little Alma. If it be 
true, let me go to him, I am quite well, quite able; God will give me 
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strength, and I love him too much for death to have any power over me 
till I have seen him once again.” 

In her wild, excited agony she would have sprung from her couch had 
not Montressor held her down in his firm grasp, and spoken to her in 
a calm and resolute tone which gave him wonderful sway over his 

tients. 

« Lie still, and listen to me. It is trae Major de Vigne is gone to the 
Crimea; probably he was ordered off, as officers often are, on a moment’s 
notice. He may have sent to you, he may have gone to take leave of you, 
but that would have been at your home, he could not tell that you were 
here. If you wish to see him again—if you wish, as you say, to follow 
him to the Crimea—you must calm — and do your best to recover. 
This excitement is the worst possible thing for your health, and unless 
you try to — your mind you will never be well either to find your 
friend or to make any inquiries about him. If you do care for him, you 
must do what I am sure he would wish you—your utmost to be quiet 
and get well again.” 

She listened to him with more comprehension in her large, sad eyes 
than had been in them since Montressor first saw her. “ Thank you, 
thank you; you are very kind!” But then her head drooped on her 
hands, a passion of tears convulsed her frame, she sobbed with ail the 
vehemence and abandon of her nature. ‘‘ Gone!—gone! Qh, life of my 
life, why did you leave me ?” 

But Montressor did not mind those tears—there were vitality, passion, 
reality, and strength in them; they were wholly unlike those pitiful, 
broken, half-unconscious wailings, and would, he knew, relieve her sur- 
charged brain. He left her to go his rounds, and when she was alone 
after her first passionate hours of grief, with this shock all the past, link 
on link, came slowly and bewilderingly to Alma’s mind. For the first 
time since she had been placed, seven weeks before, on that bed in the 
ranger’s cottage, did she remember that horrible race in the midsummer 
storm, the terrors of that night in Windsor Forest, which had ended in 
bringing her thither. The Trefusis’s visit, Raymond's trap, Castleton’s 
loathed love, the scene in that hateful house, came back upon her memory, 
and De Vigne had doubtless heard of that flight with Castleton, and, ac- 
crediting evil of her, had given her up and gone to the Crimea. She 
could have shrieked aloud in her agony to have lost him thus—to have 
him, without whom existence was valueless, gone into danger and death 
through her; to know that he, from whom her affection had never 
wandered since the time when, a little child, she had told him “ Alma vi 
ama” in the library at old Weive Hurst, and from whom it never would 
wander, though she were never to see his face again, that he should 
be left to think she could forsake him, and gone where she could not fly 
to him to say, “I am yours alone, in life and death!” Surely he must 
have known that, with such words as they had spoken—with such a part- 
ing as theirs had been—she could not have fled with another?—he could 
not believe that all the love she had shown him was a lie?—he could not 
let her go on such cruel evidence? She would not have believed against 
him ; she had not credited the Trefusis’s story; she had felt that it was 
a link in Castleton’s plot—the woman but an emissary of his. De Vigne 
should have had the same faith in her; Sir Folko should never have left 
her, his own poor little Alma! 
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As she thought and thought, Alma grew almost maddened; to lose 
him just when their hearts were knit in one, just when the heaven of love 
was ene, eo their eyes ; to lose him to danger and to death! — 
she thought her brain would go; with the wild despair, the desperate, 
fierce longing to see him, be with him, hear his voice in her ear, feel 
his arms round her, telling her she was his own, and that none could 
make him doubt her. There was but one thing kept her up, one 
thought that forced her to calm herself, that one on which Mon- 
tressor had relied ; that to write to him—-still more, to go to him, to 
learn anything of him, to dispel in any way this hideous barrier that 
had risen up between, as a horrible nightmare fills up the space be- 
tween the golden evening and the laughing morn—she must get well. 
In Alma, with all her impetuousness and passion, childlike gaiety and 
reckless impulsiveness, there was much strong volition, much earnest 
and concentred fixity of will and purpose; she had not a grain of 
patience, but she had a great deal of perseverance, insomuch as she grew 
sick to death of waiting for a thing, but would work on for it with a 
strength and resolute vehemence that generally brought her her object 
in the end. If she was wanting to make an out-of-door sketch, and the 
sky was unpropitious, she was feverish with impatience till it cleared, and 
would not wait a moment for better weather: but if the sketch depended 
on her own skill, she was untiring in doing it over and over again till 
she had conquered all its difficulties and accomplished her own end. So 
now having set heart and mind on getting well, she did her utmost to 
keep herself from that feverish anguished sorrow, and to still that thirst 
for his presence, which she knew would only keep her farther from 
him; and though the bitterness of grief eat into her heart with suffering 
proportionate to her passionate joy in those brief hours she had known of 
love in its deep and mutual ecstasy, Alma had hope and resolution to 
recover, and strength came to her day by day. 

Reuben’s close cottage was not one to facilitate her restoration ; light, 
air, comforts, atmosphere, all that were most needed for her, were inacces- 
sible there. She had barely strength enough to be lifted from her bed 
without fainting, and Montressor saw that without the freedom of air, the 
space, the delicate entourages to which she was accustomed, she would 
never be better. He was interested in her; her simplicity and fervour in 
speaking of De Vigne attracted a man who knew life too well not to know 
the real from the spurious in such things; he had been but a year or so 
married to a wife whom he loved tenderly, and perhaps her youth made 
him compassionate on Alma’s, and her affection made him believe in the 
patient’s affection for De Vigne, as he might not otherwise have been so 
ready to do. Miss Russel had faintly hoped that her patrons, considering 
that they were invariably talking very largely of their charities, might 
have taken compassion upon her poor little pupil, and since the infec- 
tiousness of brain-fever was of course but an excuse, might have offered 
her, when she was able to be moved, one of the many rooms of their 
large and stately rectory. But the rector—and I must say it is some- 
what a peculiarity of the Church—did not much admire being expected 
to act up to his own sermons (what man, lay or clerical, by the way, 
ever does ?), and if he had been at the Pool of Bethsaida would have 
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turned up his aristocratic hooked nose at the dingy beggars, and would 
never have helped one of them in, unless, indeed, one of them had been 
a paralytic old Pharisee, whose horn was very high indeed, and who 
would have mae from the house-top the good deed which our 
saints, though they profess not to let their left hand know it, are sorely 
u their neighbours throughout Jerusalem are fully aware 
of and duly accredit. 

Miss Russel’s rector, like many another rector, since he “knew nothing 
of the young person,” would not have thought of wasting one of his 
spare beds on a girl “ of no connexions,” and “you know, my dear, for 
anything we can tell, perhaps of no very purely moral character,” as 
he remarked to his wife, previous to rustling into church in his stiff 
and majestic surplice, and giving for his text the story of Jesus Christ 
and Mary Magdalene. Ah me! we cry out to our neighbours about 
their purely moral characters till we entirely forget that charity covereth 
(i.e. throweth a veil over, as a man who does preach in his pulpit, but 
does act his own words out I really believe to the best of his sight and his 
strength, translated it to me once) a multitude of sins. Montressor was 
not counted a good man by his rector; indeed, having certain latitudina- 
rian opinions of his own, consequent on his study of man and of nature, 
and not always keeping them to himself, as privately as prudence and 
his practice might have suggested, was somewhat of a thorn in the rector’s 
side, especially as in argument Montressor inevitably floored him with 
extreme humiliation, and the rector being once driven to define Grace by 
him was compelled to the extremely un¢omfortable and illogical answer, for 
which he would have scolded his wife’s youngest Sunday scholar, ‘‘ Well, 
dear me ;—why, sir, grace ts grace!” Montressor, moreover, did not 
always go to church, but quite au contraire, and preferred strolling 
under the solemn aisles of Windsor Forest, and thinking of that great 
God of Nature whom men lower in their sermons and exclude from 
their lives. Montressor, as you will perceive, was not a good man—a most 
dangerous infidel and latitudinarian fellow altogether; and there were 
two people of whose ultimate damnation the rector was quite comfortably 
secure: they were Montressor and his wife. Therefore, too, you see it 
was very natural for poor Miss Russel to look to the rector, and not to 
Montressor for charity ; but—and I fancy that is as natural too—it was 
in him and not in the rector that she found it. Montressor knew that a 
week or two in a house like his might secure Alma’s restoration, while 
she might linger on and on for an indefinite time in the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of Reuben’s ren ps close and dark as all such tenements are, with 
an odour in them, painful to olfactory nerves unaccustomed to it. As soon 
as she was able to be moved, Alma, too weak to protest against his will, 
was carried to his house; and whether it was the light and air of her 
bedroom there, with the soft September air blowing in, full of the 
fragrance of the garden flowers, which had imperceptible effect upon her 
health, or whether because having moved from the cottage where she had 
suffered so much seemed really a step nearer De Vigne, since it was a 
step nearer her recovery, Alma—the elasticity and vigour of youth being 
strong in her—did daily grow stronger and better, and now began to 
recover as rapidly as she had been slow to do so before. Her gratitude 
too, to Montressor spurred her on, for Alma was touched by the slightest, 
kindness, and was of too grateful a nature, however absorbed in her own 
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sorrow, not to rouse herself to appreciate and thank them for the care and 
the generous kindness both he and his wife lavished upon her. 

Mrs. Montressor, with all a girl’s love of romance, had taken a deep 
and wonderful interest in her husband’s patient when she heard of her 
mysterious discovery in the forest, and her attachment for this officer, whose 
memory was the sole thing that remained on her mind during her uneon- 
sciousness, and whose name was first upon her lips on her awakening. She 
received her in her house with delight, bid her cook make every dish she 
could imagine to tempt her, indeed would have killed his patient speedily 
with her delicacies if Montressor had not prevented her, and felt a not 
unpardonable curiosity to know her story, and how she came there that 
midsummer night. This Alma, as soon as she was able, told her, having 
no reason not todo so, and full still of a horrible dread and terror for 
fear Vane Castleton should ever find her out again. She spoke very little 
of De Vigne ; his name was too dear to her to bring it forward more 
than she could help, but all the rest she told frankly and fully, as was 
due, to her new-found friends; and Mrs. Montressor, with much hot 
vituperation upon Castleton, whom she regarded as a brute and ogre, 
who deserved the fiercest chastisement—a feeling in which I think most 
of us can sympathise—told the story to her husband over their dinner- 
table. 

As soon as ever she could gather her thoughts, and had strength 
enough to write, Alma’s first effort was to pen to De Vigne the whole 
detail of Castleton’s plot, pouring out to him her grief, her longing to be 
with him, her prayers to be allowed to hear from him if not to go to 
him, her anguish at the idea of his danger, all she had suffered, thought, 
and felt, all the maddening despair with which she had awoke from her 
illness to find him gone, and herself forsaken, upbraiding him for having 
credited such faithlessness and sin of his own little Alma,—pouring out 
to him, in a word, all her passionate love and sorrow, as Alma, to whom 
feeling usually gave, rather than checked, eloquence, like the impro- 
visatrice of her half-country, had always poured out to him her wildest 
imaginings, her deepest feelings. When that was done—and, weak 
as she was, it was some days before she could write to him as she would 
—Alma sank back on her pillows with a weary sigh, and more bitter 
tears than even she, chequered as her short life had been, had hitherto ever 
shed. Many weary weeks must come and pass away, many weary 
days must dawn, and many nights must fall, before she could have an 
answer; and even now, before that reached him, what evil might not 
have befallen him! and from the phantasma of her fears Alma turned, 
sick and faint, away, yearning, as the bird whose pinions are tiring in its 
long flight across the desert, yearns for the sweet ripple of the water- 
springs and the perfumes of the citron groves, to be gathered in his 
arms once more, and hear his love-words whispered in her ear. 

The letter was directed to “ Major De Vigne, British Army, Crimea,” 
and Montressor himself posted it. As he told her so, the deep flush upon 
her cheeks and the fervour of her thanks for so trifling an action showed 
him how near her heart its speedy voyage lay. 

“ Would it cost much money to go to the Crimea?” she asked him, as 
he paid her his visit that evening, fixing her dark blue eyes on his with 
that earnest and brilliant regard which, when she had fixed her heart on 
any request, usually won it for her from all men. 
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“A great deal, my little lady,” answered Moutressor, gently. Though 
he might be a sceptic, he never sneered at his wife’s or Alma’s wildest 
thoughts ; perhaps because he liked the enthusiastic romance which spoke 
of youth and unworn hearts; probably because he felt and acknowledged 
that in both it was real, with no taint of exaggeration or affectation. 

“ How much?” asked Alma, wistfully. 

“A hundred or two, at the least.” 

Her lips quivered, and her head drooped with a heavy sigh. 

“ Ah! and I have nothing! But, Mr. Montressor, are there not nurses 
with the army? Have I not heard that ladies sometimes go to be in the 
hospitals? Could not I go out to him in that way ?” 

Montressor smiled, amused yet touched. 

“ Poor child! you are much fit for a nurse! What do you know of 
wounds, of sickness, of death? What qualification have you to induce 
them to give you such an office? Do you think they would take such a 
fair little face as yours among the sick-wards? No, no, that is im- 
practicable. You must wait: the lesson hardest of all to learn—one, I 
dare say, you have never had to learn at all.” 

It was true she never had, and it was one she never would learn all her 
life long; she might be chained down, but she would never grow to wait 
with patience ; she would fret her life out like a fettered nightingale, but 
she would never endure confinement calmly like a cage bird. She had a wild 
longing to go to the Crimea; not only would she have gone thither had 
she been rich, but had she but known of any means she would have worked 
her way there at any cost or any pain, only to be near him in his danger, 
and to hear him say that for all the witness against her he knew that she 
was his and his alone. But Alma, poor, unaided, unbacked, utterly igno- 
rant of the forms, the expenses, the necessities of travelling, wholly unfit 
with all her spirit and dauntlessness for the réle of an “‘ unprotected young 
lady,” Alma had to bow before that curse, under which much that is 
strongest, noblest, and best in Genius, Talent, and Love, has gone down, 
never to be able to shake off the cruel chain upon their wings, the curse 
of—want of money! She had no money, poor child; barely enough, not 
nearly enough without Miss Russel’s aid, to defray all that she owed to 
Montressor, to her nurse, to Reuben; how was she without money to tra- 
verse those weary miles that stretched between her and her lover, across 
which no cry of hers could reach, no love of hers could shield him? In 
those days it was only her passionate devotion to De Vigne, and her 
own determinate will to keep her brain calm and regain health, if she 
could, to go to him, or find him again by some means, which alone bore 
her up under the agony she suffered. | 

Of course she was desirous to leave Montressor’s house as soon as 
she was able, and warmly as they pressed her to stay, she fixed the 
earliest day she could bear the drive for her return to St. Crucis. She 
had not waited till her return to know when and how De Vigne had 
heard of her flight with Castleton; what he had said when, for the first 
time in all his visits there, he had found her absent—absent, too, the 
day after the very night on which she had sworn to him such unswerving 
love. Old Mrs. Lee wrote her word, as calm lookers-on often do write 
of the fiercest passions and bitterest sorrows that pass unseen before 


their very eyes, “The Major called, my darling child, and I telled him 
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all as I thought it to be, but as, thank Almighty God, it wasn’t. He 
took it uncommon quiet like, and walked out, and I haven’t seen not 
nothing of him since.” 

How deep into Alma’s heart went those few common words “ uncom- 
mon quiet like, and then walked out.” What volumes they spoke to her 
of that mighty anguish of passion, as still and iron-bound as the ice 
mountains of the Arctic, as certain to burst and break away, bringin 
death and destruction in its fall! More still for the suffering she had ro 
him than for that which had fallen upon herself did poor little Alma mourn 
for the impetuous impulse which had flung her so unconscious an assistant 
into Castleton’s plot. “If he die I shall have murdered him! Oh! my 
God, shield him and bring him back to me, or let me go to him!”’ that 
was the one cry, the one prayer that went up from her heart every hour, 
nay, every moment, for if her lips spoke other words her thoughts never 
wavered trom De Vigne. 

The day was fixed for her to leave Windsor for St. Crucis. Montressor 
and his wife were both unwilling to part with her; for her story, her 
winning face, her strange, passionate love, of which she so seldom spoke, 
but which was the very life of her life and soul of her soul, had all won 
them to her. Alma had a strange fascination for everybody ; there was 
a peculiar, nameless charm in her dark blue eloquent eyes, her half foreign 
impetuosity and fervour, joined to the childlike softness of her voice and 
manners. She was sure to win friends among the noble-hearted and 
liberal-minded, as she would, had she mingled in society, have been certain 
to have gained unnumbered foes among her own sex and lovers among 
ours, as women worth the most always do. 

“The Molyneux are going to Paris, Lena,” said Montressor, the 
morning before Alma left them. 

“ Indeed! Why and when?” 

“ Well, in the first place, Miss Molyneux must have change of air 
somewhere ; she will go into consumption, ten toone. I suggested Italy, 
but she would not hear of it; her mother Paris, to which her ladyship 
has certain religious, social, and fashionable leanings, all drawing her at 
once; and to that she assented, poor girl! Pour cause, it is nearer the 
Crimea!” 

“ Is that Violet Molyneux ?” asked Alma, eagerly. They had fancied 
her asleep upon the sofa, but she had only closed her eyes to hide the 
unshed tears that rose from her heart and gathered under her silky lashes 
with every thought of De Vigne. “Is she not married to Colonel 
Sabretasche ?” 

* No!” answered Lena Montressor, with a sigh of profoundest sym- 
pathy and pity. ‘A fortnight before their wedding-day, his first wife, 
whom he fully believed to be dead, came forward and asserted her rights. 
I never heard all the details, but it is easy to fancy what they both suf- 
fered. Now he has gone to the Crimea—but do you know her, Alma?” 

“Did I know her? Yes! and how bright, how lovely, how radiant 
she looked. Oh, Heaven! how she must hate that woman!” And 
Alma shuddered as she thought how she would have hated the Trefusis 
if that lie, that fable, had been true! 

“And the wife, eh, what pity for her, Miss Tressillian !” smiled Mon- 
tressor. 
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Alma shook her head. ‘None! If she had left Colonel Sabretasche 
all those long enough to make him think her dead, she could care 
nothing for him.” 

“Perhaps he left her. There are always two sides to a question, 
mesdemoiselles, and nobody can ever judge between a husband and a 
wife.” 

**Now don’t talk didactically,” cried his own wife. “If we ever 
come before the Divorce Court, I shall have nothing to do but to show 
in court, and my judges will give me my verdict as they gave Phryne 
hers, for my perfect loveliness! I won’t have you defend that horrid 
first wife. A man as handsome as ! know Colonel Sabretasche is could 
have no sins, and I should never forgive an angel who had clouded the 
light in Violet Molyneux’s lovely eyes.” 

Montressor laughed ; Ae would not have forgiven an angel for quench- 
ing the light in the eyes that looked at him then so mischievously. 

“ She is very lovely, I admit, and little deserves the sad fate she has met 
with now. It is pitiable to see her; perhaps an ordinary observer might 
not notice her so much, for it is a romantic fallacy that, in youth, sorrow 
wrinkles the brow and whitens the hair at one coup ; if it did, most people 
would be aged before their twenties! but, to a medical man, the utter 
despair of the eyes, and that dangerous hectic flushing up so strongly one 
minute, and fading so suddenly till she is as white as the dead, tell him 
more than enough. She holds herself as fully bound to Colonel Sabre- 
tasche, I believe, as though their engagement had never been broken; 
Lord Molyneux sanctions the idea, but you may be sure my lady will do 
her best to overcome it.” 

“Is Colonel Sabretasche gone to the Crimea?” asked Alma. It 
touched her strangely, this story of Violet Molyneux, that radiant belle 
whom she had once so much envied ; how utterly had all their fates 
changed since that brilliant ball in Lowndes-square but three months 
before, when such perfect and cloudless happiness had seemed so secure 
to Violet; when on Alma had only dawned the first roseate hue of un- 
ee love, and all the bitterness of passion was as yet far away from 

er ! 

“Yes, he was ordered off with his Lancers; and so thorough a soldier 
as I have heard he was with all his dolce and love of ease, would hardly 
_— refused the campaign, even had it taken him from his first bridal 

ays.” 

“No; but she would have gone with him!—and they are going to 
Paris, you say ?” : 

“Yes, I recommended it; so did Dr. Watson, when he sounded 
Violet’s lungs, and agreed with me that there was no mischief yet, 
though there may be before long; if change of air does not send her 
cough away, they must take her to Florence or Biarritz. After her 
parting with Colonel Sabretasche, she lay where he had left her, in a 
dead swoon, from which they could not wake her. They sent for the 
physicians and for myself, and all the night through she had a succession 
of fainting-fits ; since then she has never recovered ; she will smile, she 
will talk to her mother, to her friends; but her health suffers for all 
that. A casual observer, as I say, would not notice it; but I can see 
that it is an even chance if she ever recover the shock given her in the 
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time of her fullest joy, her utmost security. Lady Molyneux 
would like to have a companion for her in Paris; the Viscountess 
will have a thousand religious excitements and social amusements, in 
which her daughter will not participate, and she would like to find some- 
body to keep Violet company and rouse her, as Lady Molyneux will have 
neither time nor inclination to do. I did not know—I thought would 
you-—” And Montressor hesitated ; for though he knew how unpro- 
vided for and unprotected Alma was, he had too much intuitive delicacy 
and generosity to like to touch upon it. 

“ Would they take me ?”’ said Alma, lifting her head. The sentence 
“ Paris is nearer the Crimea” rang in her ear: who could tell but what, 
once there, she might get still nearer to him; besides, Violet would 
correspond with Colonel Sabretasche ; Sabretasche and De Vigne were 
most intimate friends ; they were in the same arm of the service, they 
would be together ; she would be far nearer De Vigne with the Moly- 
neux than in the dreary solitude of St. Cruce’s, where, forsaken by him 
whose presence had once illumined it, she felt that she could never en- 
dure to be left alone to watch, to wait, to think; dreading every hour, 
and ignorant whether each of them might not bring the tidings of his 
death, every sun that set and dawned might not shine upon the battle- 
field, where he lay, his life quenched and gone for ever. 

** Would you go ?” 

“ Yes,” said Alma, pressing her little hands convulsively. ‘“ Yes—if 
I am free to leave them when I will. Miss Molyneux was very kind to 
me ; I think she would take me if she knew.” 

“Miss Molyneux has not heard anything of it ; it is her mother’s 
idea; but I will mention it to the Viscountess when I go to town to- 
morrow,” said Montressor. ‘‘ Since you know them, I have no doubt she 
will be very happy to give you the preference, and change of air will 
do you good as well as her daughter.” 

Alma did not answer him; she thought that both to Violet and her 
air and scene mattered little, while to all climes they took with them the 
curse of absence from those that both held dearer than life itself. 

Montressor was as good as his word. Some years before, Violet’s 
brother, then a graceless Etonian, now a young attaché to the British 
Legation at Paris, had been nearly drowned in the Thames, and had been 
pulled out at last to go through a severe attack of bronchitis, which all 
but cost him his life, would probably have done so quite but for Mon- 
tressor, to whom Jockey Jack was so grateful for saving his only heir’s 
life—a life so valueless in itself, but so all-important, since the continua- 
tion of the Molyneux line depended on that empty-headed and bad- 
hearted Oppidan—that he gave the doctor the most beautiful mare in 
his stables, and had him called in whenever there was any. illness in 
the family, though Montressor, at the onset, had mortal offended 
Madame by assuring her she would have very good health if she would 
only leave off sal-volatile, and get up before one o’clock in the day. On 
that Lady Molyneux had nothing more to say to him till her pet 
physician, who had kept her good graces by magnifying her migraines 
and flattering her nerves, once very nearly killed her by doctoring her for 
phthisis when her disease was but the more unpoetic ailment of liver, and 
she was glad to have Montressor back again. Since that time he had 
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always had a certain influence over the Viscountess, possibly because he 
was the only man who had seen her without her rouge, and told her the 
truth courteously but uncompromisingly, and when he mentioned Alma as 
a companion for Violet, her ladyship graciously acquiesced. ‘ Miss Tres- 
sillian ? She did not recollect the name. Very likely she had seen her, but 
she really could not remember. A little artist, was she ? Oh, she thought 
she had some recollection of a little girl Violet patronised, but she 
couldn’t remember. If Mr. Montressor recommended her, that was 
everything; as long as she was ladylike and of unimpeachable moral 
character, that was all she required. She only wanted her to be with 
them in case Violet were unwell or declined society. She must be free to 
leave them any day she chose? What a very singular stipulation! 
However, rather than have any more trouble about it, would he have the 
goodness to tell her she would give her fifty guineas and her travelling 
expenses; and they should leave London that day week.” 

“Fifty guineas! Less than her maid makes by her place!” thought 
Montressor, as he threw himself into a Hansom to drive back to the 
Waterloo station. He was essentially a generous man himself; he had 
no scant of benevolence about him; he considered that to people 
delicately nurtured, with refined tastes and quick sensibilities, the 
struggles, the mortification, the narrowed and cruel lines of poverty are 
far harder than to the poor, born amidst squalor, nurtured in deprivation, 
whose most resplendent memories and dreams are of fat bacon and fried 
potatoes. He was generous, but discriminatingly so; and though he 
compelled his just dues from the man who had lamb and peas at their 
earliest, while by a wobegone face and dexterous text he was making the 
rector believe him an object of profoundest pity, Montressor would not 
take a farthing from the young girl, on whose delicate organisation and 
quick susceptibilities he knew the poverty, from which her own talents 
had alone protected her, and from which in illness they could not guard 
her, must prey most heavily. I need not say how Alma felt and 
took his kindness ; felt it with the warmth of a heart touched by the 
slightest thought of her into gratitude deep and lasting; took it with the 
frankness of a nature too generous itself to harbour false pride, thinking, 
indeed, of a time when she should be able to repay it—not to rid herself 
of the obligation, but to show him her own undying gratitude. 

Alma was grateful ; her nature more quick at appreciating, more tena- 
cious in remembering kindness done her than any one’s I ever knew ; all 
the charity and tenderness shown her in her suffering in Windsor sank 
deep into her heart, never to be effaced or forgotten in happier hours, 
should such ever come to her. Still when, the day before her departure 
from England, she gazed round the room at St. Crucis, where the pic- 
tures he had praised, the flowers he had given, the brilliant bird that 
syllabled his name, the very sunshine that had never seemed bright 
save in his presence; the room where his burning love-vows had been 
es where his passionate caresses had spoken eloquence stronger 

ian words, where everything breathed of him whose presence was life 
to her, and absence death, Alma threw herself upon the ground with 
more bitter tears than De Vigne—many women as had loved him—had 
ever had shed for him. “Granville, Granville, my only friend, why 


have you forsaken me ?” 
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CLAUDINE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Part V. 
THE FAREWELL. 


*Twas summer, and the flowers were sending up 
Odours of thankfulness for skies so fair ; 
And each was hoarding honey in its cup, 
To feast the bright-wing’d bacchants of the air; 
And so gay butterilies an golden bees 
Were sporting round them, telling to the breeze 
What joy was theirs, and fancying suns and flowers 
Made only to delight their jocund hours. 


The birds were all astir, light-flitting, winging 

From blossom’d bough to bough; the mottled thrush 
In the deep thicket to his true love singing, 

His melody one steady, flute-like gush : 
While on spread plumes quick-winnowing in the sky, 
Upwheeling and upwheeling, still more high, 
As if his spirit scorned earth’s lowlier sod, 
The lark, at heaven’s gemm’d gate, sang hymns to God. 


The window was thrown open, and the air 

Came floating through it—balmy, warm perfume ; 
Luxury had gathered all things rich and rare, 

To charm the senses, in that gorgeous room ; 
But joy was not its dweller; Summer laughed 
On all without, and rapture’s nectar quaffed ; 
Within, the tear down cheeks of anguish stole— 
Within, there gloomed a winter of the soul. 


What unto her were flowers in vases shining ? 
What lute or harp? their strings would only make 
A mournful wail—the stricken heart’s repining— 
And memory from its trance to torture wake. 
Joy’s outward beamings, when most fair, most bright, 
Add only to the gloom of misery’s night; 
And gayest sounds, in sorrow’s listless ear, 
Deepen the sigh, and bitterer make the tear. 


Low bending, with her hand amidst her hair, 
Propping her head, Claudine sat wrapt in thought ; 
The room all drowsy stillness, none were there 
To mark the changes feeling in her wrought ; 
The light, the shade, that o’er her features passed, 
Like sun and cloud on mirroring waters cast ; 
The love that filled her eyes, then hate, then fear, 
The softness now, and now the look severe. 


Though wed against her will, coerced and wronged, 
Claudine might be, yet duty urged its claim; 

Submission to her guilty lord belonged, 

Nor would she stain the whiteness of her name. 
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Her first affection must be now a dream, 

A gently-lapsed, and ne’er-returning streaia ; 

A storm-rent flower, its bloom and fragrance o’er ; 
A gush of music past, to thrill no more. 


But who can kill the memory ? who command 

The soul to hush its woes P—alas! alas! 
Love’s yearnings are not furrows traced on sand, 

To vanish as time’s footsteps o’er them pass : 
No, bosoms throb love’s share hath ploughed so deep, 
Rough trials, agony, may o’er them sweep, 
And flowers above the waste awhile may Risin 
They'll bear those lines of passion to the tomb. 


She deemed it duty to renounce her love, 

And pluck its roots, with hand that would not spare, 
From out her heart—O gentle, pining dove, 

The task, though rife with torture, she would dare. 
Poor struggler in the mesh affection weaved, 
She hoped to free her soul, she prayed, believed, 
Thought herself strong, and toiled, and vigil kept, 
But still was bound, and still a captive wept. 


Yet there were moments, spite of sorrow, fraught 

With golden recollections, when the past 
All vividly to memory’s eye was brought, 

Like lightning, flashing back, too bright to last. 
Blest days! that shone like paradisal gleams— 
Sweet soul-oases—wild Elysian dreams ! 

When ’twas not crime to dote on one, who made 
Her heart’s meridian sun that knew no shade. 


Such vision now came o’er her, midst the glow 
Of fragrant summer-flowers, and laughing skies ; 
She heard his voice—love-pleadings murmured low, 
And saw the light in those fond thoughtful eyes. 
Must all these blest emotions end in pain ? 
Bright picturings of a future—all be vain ? 
Must hate o’ercloud her soul, and love depart P— 
O anguish, anguish of a breaking heart! 


She plucked the flowers they wreathed within her hair, 
And cast them on the floor; the gems and rings 

From off her hands and wrists she strove to tear ; 
What now to her pride’s gay and brilliant things ? 

Her dress should be of darkness, like her mind, 

And not on luxury’s couch her form reclined ; 

Misery like hers would seek the loneliest cell, 

And not in sunshine, but dun midnight dwell. 


She pressed her white hands o’er her whiter face, 
And through the fingers tears were trickling slow, 
Like dew down morning lilies ; ye might trace 
In her breast’s heaves, her deep, absorbing woe : 
But soon she calwed her feelings’ outward storm, 
Just rocking to and fro her anguished form, 
While with her tremulous foot she beat the floor— 
Poor foot to lightsome thoughts to trip no more. 
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She had not seen him since the fatal hour 
That made her Hubin’s; virtue’s only aim 
To free her heart from love’s tyrannic power, 
Blot out his image, and forget his name. 
Hubin, now frigid grown, and sternly proud, 
Had left her for a while, to join the crowd 
Of Revolution’s hirelings, far and near 
Shaking the land, and filling hearts with fear. 


The ancient clock shrill chimed the hour of noon; 
Claudine rose thoughtful, for the time drew nigh 

When she was pledged to meet him, who so soon 
Would wander lands beneath a distant sky. 

Though his impassioned prayer opposing long, 

Her heart at length had yielded to a thron 

Of mem’ries and warm feelings; she would tell 

All she had suffered, felt, then say—farewell ! 


Meet him ?—the thought poured in upon her soul, 
At the same moment, agony and joy; 
How shall her bosom its wild throbs control ? 
And yet these raptures reason must destroy ; 
For she must bid him, in her heart of hearts, 
A long, a last farewell; and so departs 
The dream we prize the most, while that we hate 
Clings to our souls, like black and withering fate. 


She trembled, raised her eyes, and clasped her hands, 
Imploring Heaven to pardon, were it crime ; 

Once bad she loved him, now love’s tender bands 
Were loosened till her soul had done with time. 

Gently, all gently, without tears she’d meet him, 

And like a quiet friend, a brother, greet him, 

Conceal her poignant grief, and bid him go, 

Renouncing evermore his love below. 


Claudine walked forth with step that made no sound, 
Lingered a moment by the beds of flowers, 

Whose scents revived her, anxious gazing round, 
But no one wandered at those sultry hours. 

Now down the myrtle alley swiftly wending, 

A straining ear to each low murmur lending, 

She reached a cross of marble pure and fair, 

And faltering stood, as half relenting there. 


Wild flowers embraced its shaft, and from its arms 
Hung in loose tassels—blue, and white, and gold, 

Chequering the marble with their floral charms ; 
That cross of beauty angels might enfold. 

The picture to Claudine deep calmness brought, 

She gathered strength from pure and holy thought : 


“Support me, Heaven!” she sighed; “ but once, once more 


We meet on earth—this woe will soon be o’er.” 


Passing through trees whose spreading tops of green 
Repelled the shafts e’en shot by suns at noon, 
She fronted an aleove—a fairy scene, 


Where thought with spirit-world might hold commune ; 
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Where rustic seats allured to soft repose, 

And paler bloomed in shade the wilding rose— 

A spot where bright-eyed Mirth might revel keep, 
Or moody Sorrow count her woes, and weep. 


A step—a start—Dupré before her stood, 

For long he had been waiting, watching there ; 
How lovely looked she in that solitude, 

Though hueless was her cheek, and sad her air! 
Oft joyous had they met by laughing Rhdone ; 
Here a dun shadow on each soul was thrown ; 
He gazed with straining eye, and anguished brow— 
His, his no more, another claimed her now. 


Both, motionless and silent, stood apart, 
Their bosoms torn by feelings undefined ; 
The chord that long had knit them heart to heart, 
Did its sweet magic cease those hearts to bind ? 
Did bitterness and misery swallow all 
Dupré’s warm feelings? Dared Claudine to call 
That old companion her still truthful friend ? 
Or must this ete e’en gentle friendship end ? 


Her hands were drooping listless by her side, 
Her limbs were trembling, and her lips apart 
Quivered but spoke not, while her eyes of pride 
O’erflowed with tears upgushing from the heart. 
Yearning to one dear object, still she kept 
At distance from him, though no feeling slept ; 
Ay, feelings warm as girlhood’s fired her soul, 
She only held their madness in control. 


Fixed was Dupré’s reflective, mournful eye, 
Where grief, unmingled with reproach, was seen ; 
He spake no word, breathed no complaining sigh ; 
Mastering strong impulse, he might look serene, 
But the hot passion lay within his breast— 
The fierce voleano which could know no rest, 
Despite the flowers of peace that seemed to blow 


Above the fearful, boiling depths below. 


She saw those eyes all gentleness and love, 

As they had beamed in hopeful, happy days— 
The lion-soul’d avenger, now a dove— 

And momently more tender grew his gaze : 
Yet was he checked by some strange, nameless feeling, 
It was not fear, nor pride, yet something stealing, 
Like sad respect, his troubled spirit o’er, 
Ne’er for his loved, dear playmate felt before. 


Claudine this feeling honoured, knowing now 
He reverenced duty’s strong and sacred claim, 
And more she loved him, but her fatal vow 
On her heart’s sun, like sudden darkness, came, 
And nature, ’mid that darkness, weaker grew ; 
Trembling and faltering, nearer still she drew ; 
Its bound’ry sorrow’s flood no longer kept, 
And, struggling all in vain, she sobbed and wept. 
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“Claudine!” the name in softest voice was spoken, 
Yet tremulous with passion; her large eyes 

An answer flashed—the chaining spell was broken ; 
Hushed in an instant were her — 


She stretched her arms—she rushed, and wildly flung 
Herself upon that breast, to which she clung 

Madly as drowning seaman, on the wave, 

F’er grasped the fragile spar that could not save. 


And there she lay, her marble forehead pressed 

Down on his shoulder, uttering not a word, 
Like a fond child upon its parent’s breast, 

That sheltering-place to all the world preferred. 
O happy recklessness of sorrow past ! 
Abandonment whose rapture, could it last, 
Would be a state more blissful here below, 

Than the poor mortal heart can hope to know. 


Dupré supported her; too thrilling hour 
Of sweetness yet of anguish !—from her brow 
He put back gently the dishevelled shower 
Of glossy hair—his own lost, found one now. 
F’en as the Orient bird doth fondly peer 
Into the rose’s heart, he gazed more near, 
Gazed on those half-closed eyes, whose worshipp’d light 
Made all his day, their darkness all his night. 


Where had her pride, and where his sorrow fled ? 
An instant would he yield him to the spell 
Of heedless joy, like those who with the dead 
In some plague-smitten city soon must dwell : 
Be it forgiv’n to snatch a moment’s bliss, 
Like one who gathers flowers near some abyss ; 
To drink the fairy music ere ’tis o’er, 
And the strained harp-strings break, to sound no more. 


The friend, the playmate of his younger years, 
The little one to misery once unknown, 

The image of sweet Hope unstained by tears, 
He felt her all again—his own, his own! 

Thus yielding to his pure, fond, last caress, 

That would not harm, but only sought to bless, 

She lay, as all unconscious, next his heart— 

The loving and the loved, too soon to part. 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.* 


WE have here, as Mr. Redding terms it, “a simple story ;” that is, not 
only a story of every-day life, among people we also meet with every day, 
but likewise one that does not depend upon painful images, exciting con- 
trasts, and monstrous exaggerations, made with a view to raising a “‘sen- 
sation,” to quote the cant phrase of the hour, for whatever interest it may 

sess. We hail such bell with pleasure. We know that we shall meet 
in them a true regard for nature’s truth and moral feeling, that the ex- 
travagance in language and flippancy which suits the fashion of the day 
will be carefully eschewed, and that we may for the nonce sit down to be 
amused, and not to be excited by mere strange, startling, and often re- 
volting incidents. 

It is of importance iv. a work having to depend upon what some would 
term such “ slow” materials for success, that the characters should be well 
marked at the outset, and that the chief persons should be brought into 
bold relief. Among the good people of Treville House, young and old, 
none interest us so much at the onset as Aunt Rachel and Mrs. Browner, 
or “ Aunt Martha.” Aunt Rachel was the best of her order of ladies; 
in other words, she had never wept for her children, because she never 
was a mother, still she was apt to make for herself sources of vexation 
without them. Aunt Rachel kept a best parlour and best bedroom, which 
were never used till the day of her decease. The art of lecturing was at 
all times at her command, and abundantly availed of ; she was stingy and 

et charitable; she even endeavoured to do all the good in her power, but 
it was to be in her own way, for on that point she was scrupulous. Mrs. 
Browner was a very different sort of person. She had not the kind 
manner or address of Aunt Rachel. Her bearing was staid, her manner 
peremptory, and she ruled by the law of absolutism. The children 
soon declared her no favourite. Among grown-up people she was still 
less beloved, for her only business was tittle-tattle and scandal; she would 
interfere where she was not wanted, to ferret out other people’s business, 
and give the most disagreeable version possible of every person’s acts and 
motives. But we must introduce this disagreeable lady, unfortunately 
not an uncommon type in society, to the reader : 


Mrs. Browner here unexpectedly made her appearance, and put an end to the 
debate, or rather lecture, which was about to be read to the two gentlemen. 
** My intention is, to take a last cup of tea with my ‘ dear’ friend, Mrs. Treville, 
before I go up to town. There, after sojourning a few days with ‘dear’ Mrs. 
Orwell, 1 hope to be, God willing, at home, in ‘dear’ Bury St. Edmunds, very 
pons afterwards. Such is the purport of my call at a time so out of season. 

am certain you will excuse it, my ‘dear’ Mrs. Treville, or I should not see you 
before I went.” 

Denbigh took leave as soon as he liad finished his cup of tea. He felt a dis- 
inclination to Miss Browner’s society, from some talk respecting himself which 
she had propagated before her nephew, the late rector, had left the parish, and 
he had en upon its duties. 





* All's Well that Ends Well. A Simple Story. By Cyrus Redding, Author 
of “ Fifty Years’ Recollections,” &. In Three Vols, ‘I.C. Newby. 1862. 
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«You may have commands for Mrs. Orwell, perhaps,” said Miss Browner; 
*T shall be most happy to deliver them.” 

“JT have none, Miss Browner! I have only this morning sent her a com- 
munication, or I might avail myself of your kind offer.” 

“Qh! indeed; well, I should have been glad to serve you, as I believe you 
are by this time pretty well aware. I hope the ‘ dear’ Orwells were well when 
you last heard from them ?” 

“They made no complaints, and therefore I conclude they were all well.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. Have you seen the Greens lately? I hear the match 
is off with Miss Green and her lover. I —_ she is a capricious. There 
are the Vincents too. I hear they are comfortably settled in their old house 
again. I oy they are glad enough at that? Yes, I dare saythey are! I 
never much liked them, between ourselves ; they were not respectful enough to 
their mother-in-law.” 

“ Neither you nor I can be good judges there, Mrs. Browner, as we did not 
visit in the family after Mr. Vincent’s second marriage.” 

“T do not desire to be censorious, Mrs. Treville, do not suppose it; dear me, 
no, 1 only spoke, as we may say, a little in confidence—we may say what we 
guess, in confidence, you know. Far be it from me to censure anybody, but 
sometimes there are little things we bring out in the course of conversation, 
when one cannot help it. I do not like coiners of scandal any more than you, 
oo Mrs. Treville, but there is all the difference between telling a friend 
what you have heard, and saying things you have not heard at all.” 

“Very true, Miss Browner.” 

“Yes, I thought you would think as I do. How, too, should we spend our 
time if we did not freely communicate what we know? An end would be put 
to the progress of knowledge.” 

“True, Miss Browner,” rejoined Mrs. Treville, unwilling to enter into any 
argument upon a subject on which her visitor would discourse for the entire day. 

“ Yes, and then it is wrong to suffer creatures who bring disgrace upon our 
sex to escape free of that censure which they deserve, I maintain. Now, there 
is Mrs. Green, she does not like to hear of her daughters marrying, because it 
makes people think herself old. What odd stories she tells sometimes. She 
quite confuses herself, doting before her time.” 

“No, Miss Browner, she is hardly yet of a doting age ; you do her injustice. 
She tells long stories, it is true, but she is a civil creature.”’ 

“T do not know, my dear Mrs. Treville, what you call the doting age. She 
has tried me with her stories a good while. She was married about the time I 
was at school, and she was then twenty-five, and you know my age ?” 

* Indeed I do not, Miss Browner !” 

“ You know that I am in the neighbourhood of forty ?” 

“The up or down side, Miss Browner?” inquired Mrs. Treville, somewhat 
mischievously. She saw the ruling passion at work. 

“You don’t doubt my word, Mrs. Treville,” replied the lady, in place of 
giving a direct reply. “ Mrs. Green is a fussy, odious, conceited creature, in my 
opinion.” 

Mrs. Green was announced at that very moment, and then Miss Browner 
looked a little diseomposed, but was thus spared the necessity of a more direct 
answer, or rather iaieiion of her remark about her own age, by the intrusion 
of the subject of it. 

Being seated, after saluting the lady of the house and her visitor, the latter, 
addressing Mrs. Green, with much precision, on the great pleasure she felt at 
thus unexpectedly encountering her, a happiness she wanted words to describe, 
congratulated her upon her healthful and even juvenile appearance. 

“ My dear Mrs. Green, beyond the great pleasure I receive in thus accidental] 
meeting you, I must add that which  deiies from seeing you look so well, an 
80 fresh. ‘The rose and lily of your youth do not seem to avoid so close a com- 
panionship with you now as when we were girls together.” 
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“ Your compliment is flattering, Miss Browner, but my glass tells me another 
story.” 

o We cannot so well judge of ourselves, my dear Mrs. Green, as others can 
judge of us. You were always so free from self-praise, it was delightful to hear 
you speak so kindly of everybody.” ; 

“Miss Browner,” rejoined Mrs. Green, with something of a simper, and a 
turn of the eyes which showed that she was not displeased at the compliment 

aid her, hollow as it might be, “ you really honour me beyond my merits. If 

had not been sleepless all last night, I might have been induced to credit com- 

liment for your sake, but I declare that this —e when I looked in the glass, 
i thought I appeared so unlike my usual self, that I determined not to be seen 
at home for the day. However, | could not refrain from going abroad ; I can- 
not bear to be alone in or out of my cwn house.” . 

“From your great love of hospitality, my dear Mrs. Green,” remarked Mrs, 
Browner. 

“No, Miss Browner, you will compliment me, you are so kind—it is from my 
dislike of solitude. I have no taste for a life like that of Robinson Crusoe.” 

“ At all events, we are indebted for this meeting to your dislike of it. I hope 
all your family are well. Your daughter, I hear, is about to be married ?” 

“Tt is all Mr. Green’s doing: she is too young to go to the altar, though she 
will not think so, and she will have her way, I suppose.” 

“Ah! my dear Mrs. Green, it was not so in our early days. There was a 
fitness of things always considered in those times,” said Miss Browner. 

“Yes, and nobody diffused more gaiety in an assembly than you did. I can 
assert solemnly, that I had rather hear one of your old entertaining stories than 
the best sermon that ever met my ear. You knew so much about everybody in 
the world of fashion and of ancient families, and had such a world of chat at 
command, and had so many ‘ Oh fies!’ to relate that nobody knew but yourself.” 

Miss Browner felt in her turn the weight of Mrs. Green’s compliment. She 
looked pleased, stiffened herself in her seat, drew in her acute chin, and a smile 
of self-gratification played among the wrinkles time had furrowed in a counte- 
nance of a faded, but not inexpressive, physiognomy. 

“ You have heard about Lady Georgean Fitzjames and the butler?” said Miss 
Browner. 

“No; what is it ?” 

“The downright common sense of the matter is, that her ladyship fell in love 
with her father’s butler.” 

“And she married him ?” 

“Oh no! the affair was found out, and she is sent down to the family place 
in Yorkshire. She thought, poor lady, that the cheapest of everything must be 
the best, and how could she deal better under that rule!” 

“ Indeed all this is news to me—you are a living newspaper, Miss Browner, I 
declare ; pray come and see me. It is impossible to be near you, and not learn 
something of what is going forward in society.” 

“You give me more credit than I deserve, Mrs. Green; I shall not fail to 
avail myself of your kind invitation, though I shall not be long in this part of 
the country, as I purpose returning eastward very soon.” 

Mrs. Green soon alter took her leave, and Miss Browner remarked to Mrs. 
Treville how much she was altered, and that not for the better, having got to 
look old and ordinary. “She is such a talkative person,” added Miss Browner, 
“and she is so censorious. She is a backbiter, between ourselves, Mrs. Treville. 
One must be civil, you know, but I have no high opinion of Mrs. Green, nor of 
Miss Green either, for that matter.” 

Mrs. Treville, with her kind, candid temper, felt she had had enough of Miss 
Browner’s society for one day, and yet knew not how to get rid of her. Dis- 
simulation was a vice which she disliked, and she had recently discovered how 
false-hearted in many points Mrs. Browner could be, even to untruthfulness. 

She was relieved by the announcement tliat Mr. Treville had arrived from his 
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morning’s ride, and was gone round to the stable. Miss Browner had just com- 
menced a statement about some of her family affairs, when Mrs. Treville inter- 
rupted her by remarking that she heard Mr. Treville had arrived. 

“ Dear me, the men are always in the way, my dear Mrs. Treville. I will tell 
the rest of the story another time. Iwill now wish you good-by. Let me know 
in time what commands you may have for your daughter. I shall be delighted 
to convey them to dear Mrs. Orwell.” 

Here Mrs. Browner took leave, much disappointed that she should not be the 
bearer of the mother’s commands in any shape to the daughter. She imagined 
that such a commission would ensure her a more hearty reception than she 
should obtain from Mrs. Orwell upon the strength of a simple call at her house. 
She felt that her reception there at all times was sufficiently cool, but still it was 
a reception, the character of which did not daunt her, compared with the ac- 
quirement of that small kind of family knowledge which she delighted to 
cultivate, and propagate for her own gratification. 


The hero and heroine of the story, at least those who take first rank, 
are Alexia, the daughter of Mr. Treville’s first wife, and Orwell, at the 
onset of the story in the army. There are another hero and heroine in 
the background, Mary, a lovely, beautiful blind girl, and Denbigh, a 
kindly rector, who loves her almost unconsciously. Alexia and Orwell 
(who by inadvertence is spoken of at page 36, vol. i., as never having 
had a commission of a rank beyond that of lieutenant, and, at page 109, 
as the second captain in standing belonging to the regiment) are engaged 
to one another, and the gist of their story is made to depend upon Alexia 
having urged her lover to sell out of the army and enter into some kind 
of business, which would prevent their separation after they were married. 
The sacrifice was not made without a pang, yet made it was: 


The lover and his mistress were soon left alone, and it can be imagined their 
pleasure was mutual, yet something seemed to damp the ardour of Orwell. 

“ Alexia, I am not hae in respect to our future prospects in life. I feel 
humiliated at giving up a respectable and high-spirited profession—certainly 
not a very profitable one—to enter upon another to which I am as yet a 
stranger. I look towards the future with anxiety. If you perceive me a litile 
more sombre than usual, do not attribute it to any other cause.” 

“ You distress me, Orwell; if you are doubtful of the propriety of the step, 
why not have told me so at first. Oh! no, do not resign your commission. | 
will go anywhere—face any evil, rather than you should be unhappy.” ; 

“I know, my dear Alexia, your readiness to make a sacrifice—1 know your 
al intentions, and the affection you have for me. I gave way to it, 

ut 

“ But what, my dear Orwell; do explain. I am anxious, indeed I am—have 
I offended you ?” 

Orwell embraced her affectionately, and both were silent for a moment, whcu 
Alexia said : 

“ Uncertainty between those who feel a real affection for cach other is ter- 
rible—tell me to what you make allusion ?” 

“To nothing of moment, except that 1 think it possible I shall not like cora- 
merce so well as the army ; it is not so respectable. 1 do not mean that either, 
but it is not so looked upon by first-class people, men of fashion ; respectability 
ls the great thing in fashionable life.” 

“Why, then, did you not make the objection before ?” 

“1 don’t know, except it was because I wished to assent to your desire. But 
let us not talk of it any more, it is useless, as I have sold out. It was that 
Operation detained me so long.” 
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“ You ought to have known how well you could calculate upon my devotion 
to your interest.” 

* And I have acted according to your wish. I only intended in what I said 
to show I had not got my new habit of a city man. 1 cannot help thinking of 
my old devotion to fashion.” 

«JT am glad of the confession, and yet we must regard fashion in dress, as 
well as a few other emptinesses.” 

“ No doubt, one must not be singular, but fashion is a poor, idle, thoughtless 
thing ; it has no sincerity or depth of purpose, no solidity. It is a made-up 
affair after all, taking numbers for society, show for substance, ridicule for plea- 
sure, and time-killing for the business of life.” 

“ You are philosophising.” 

“No, Alexia, 1 have been thinking of the past, when I used to mingle with 
people of fashion, and what I should lose by giving up their society.” 

* What would you lose, Orwell ?” 

“Not much, my dear; a few deferential bows, a little chit-chat about nothing, 
coat criticism, minced English, a pallid cheek, and a waste of much precious 
time ; but then we must add, the character of a most ‘ respectable’ member of 
the social body.” 

«1 am sole. my dear Orwell, to greet you in your old profession.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear; if I skied to try your constancy, 1 am unable. My 
scarlet coat is hung up somewhere in London—in those quarters from which 
Jews draw their habiliments to retail ; my sword is by this time girded upon the 
thigh of the gentleman in London who 1s to play im the ‘School for Scandal,’ 
and I am far away from those parts of my former self in which too many imagine 
a soldier’s respectability dwelis.” 

“Then it is useless to grieve over the matter now.” 

*'Truly so.” 

, “ And we had better discuss the future, rather than endeavour to bring back 
the past.” 


For two years, with no increasing affection for the pursuit, one year of 
which he had been a married man, the details of that event being passed 
over from their customary sameness, and having already one child, 
Orwell continued his business, and at length, from competition and 
similar causes, did little more than clear his household expenses. At all 
events, he was unable to lay by very little towards the future support of 
his family, should his decease take place prematurely, as he feared might 
be the case. His anxiety in this respect had an effect upon his temper. 
lie grew morose, and Alexia suffered much at beholding upon her hus- 
band’s part a complete change of disposition : 


“ You are not well to-day, Orwell,” she sometimes remarked in the kindest 
manner. 

He replied too often in a rough and sharp tone, and thus drew tears from her 
eyes. Her kindly nature made every indulgence for his cares, and yet it did 
not avail, 

“It is strange,” she would observe, “Orwell is so changed, his ¢onduct 
sometimes almost breaks my heart. A term must come to all this, ‘ Orwell, my 
dear, you are not the same man you used to be.’ ” 

“1 know it. Ll would | had died in the military service. I am lost, my 
speculations are not paying. Nothing wears out manhood like these continued 
disappoiatments. How much better my pay and fixed income from the interest 
of my property, than this uncertain gain. Speculation in profit and loss, what 
is it but the trial of fortune that makes or mars at a throw of the dice-box ? 
Trade, as now operative, is wholesale gambling.” 

Alexia turned pale: there was a despairing look about her husband some- 
times which made her shudder. She saw that his mind was in a state of per- 
turbation. 
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“ Orwell, what is the matter? go take a walk on the grass-plot, you are not 

ll.” 
we Yes, I am well enough in health, but I have had a disappointment this 
morning in town; things will be all right to-morrow when I have slept off my 
headache. Don’t press me any further, 1 do not feel inclined to talk.’ 

“ When am I to speak to you, absent as you are all day in the city; things 
are not as they were indeed,” she observed ; and burst into tears. 

Orwell looked at her with an expression which indicated the conflict goi 
on in his mind. It shifted to something like pity; he only looked, for he 
spoke not a word. His heart might have been too full. However it was, his 
face recovered its natural expression after he left his wife, as if when she was 
before him all the past had rushed into his soul, and he felt it was one of the 
darkest spots in his life’s path, that moment of tender reminiscence, that breath 
of the past which now mournfully swept by him as the melancholy autumn 
breeze among the embrowned foliage. 

Things went on in this way for some time, and it is in skilfully depict- 
ing gradually estranged feelings that lies the somewhat cynical forte of 
the author. Even prosperity does not improve the wayward, saturnine, 
at times brutal, Orwell. The pride and idleness in which he had in- 
dulged when a soldier now came in contrast with the cares of the man 
of trade. He drew invidious comparisons, which soured his disposition, 
naturally too prone to give way to bad humour and worse temper. 
Husband and wife were, from the onset, floating down the stream of 
affection towards that abyss of indifference which, our author tells us, is 
“the common receptacle of matrimony’”—a point upon which we venture 
to disagree with him. The fretful and impatient Orwell had, however, 
to meet checks in his career, which might have made an altered man of 
him. The death of a favourite child—little Tom—is a touching episode, 
charmingly told, and enough, save in the hand of a writer unswervingly 
bent upon a particular object, to have converted the most obdurate to 
meekness and humility. Not so with Orwell, however: he has to go 
through all the trials of a vexed spirit—the cupidity of money-lenders, 
the defalcation of confidential clerks, the waywardness of children, and, 
worse than all, the intoxication of success and prosperity. For Orwell 
becomes one of the great men of civic glory, dines at public dinners, and 
makes speeches, and he contrives even to pass for a religious character. 
As Orwell’s affairs continued to prosper, and he increased in repute 
among the City men, unhappimess became, however, still more rife at 
home. He grew jealous of his own wife, and even of his children. He 
became timid and apprehensive of robbery and death, and he was most 
penurious and stingy in his housekeeping. 

Time and trading completely changed his character, and success fixed 
it. The legacy of a miser uncle rendered him, in place of being more 
generous, more narrow-minded than before. His temper altered for the 
worse, as his desire of wealth and its real increase gratified his views, 
At length care, anxiety, and bad temper work their effects, and Orwell’s 
health begins to give way; bodily indisposition increases till it affects 
his intellect, and both mind and body go down at an even course toge- 
ther till death relieves Alexia of the wreck of a once loving husband, 
aud the children of an irritable, unkind, and tyrannical parent, The 
moral is—and it is a most admirable one—that happiness is not to be 
attained by the mere pursuit of gain, and still less by that ardent devotion 
to its accumulation which is becoming more and more the passion of the 
day. 
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With re to the other couple whose fortunes help to fill up these 
pages so full of interesting portraiture, a short extract will suffice to show 
the relations of the parties to one another: 


They set out upon their return home, and in walking across the fields, Den. 
bigh put some questions to Mary, which implied, or seemed to imply, a query, 
as to the state of her feeling towards him. She could not at first comprehend 
his meaning, for she could not imagine that one in his circumstances could, for 
a moment, feel “an affection for a blind creature, of use to nobody,” as she 
phrased it. To marry a blind girl seemed to her, strange, and to him, injurious, 
She could only be a burden to a clergyman of a middling income, a sort of dead 
weight. She could not look after a family. He could not be serious, and yet 
his address to her, she felt, could not be designed to wound her feelings. She 
knew he was above that unmanly trifling. She put him off with the remark 
that she would some day tell him, wishing to gain time to reflect upon an appeal 
so unexpected. 


Still more touching is the following : 


The hour for the operation arrived, from which so much was hoped and feared. 
It was determined to operate, at first, upon one eye only, though both might be 
done together, yet an attack of inflammation was thus better guarded against, 
than by performing on both eyes at once. Mr. Treville and Denbigh conducted 
Mary into the room where the operation was to be performed, and her servant, 
Jane, followed. Mary was allcomposure. She seated herself in the chair, per- 
fectly calm and collected. The operator took his seat in another chair behind 
her, but higher, and both facing the light. One foot of the operator rested firmly 
upon a ell his elbow on his knee to keep his hand steady, with the knife, on a 
level with the eye. Silence was enjoined throughout upon each person present, 
after all was carefully arranged. The keen, steel instrument, held like a pen in 
the fingers of the operator, was then plunged into the tunic of the eye, in the 
upper part. The sufferer scarcely shrank, or so little, that the assistant who 
kept her head steady, scarcely perceived it. The aqueous humour was then re- 
moved by pressure. 

“How nobly the dear creature bears it,” thought Denbigh, whose lips qui- 
vered, and throat had become thick with emotion. 

“You have borne it well indeed, Miss Treville,” said tie operator. ‘The eye 
isa tender organ. I have rarely had such a patient.” 

Her father praised her, and called her the ene of his family. 

Denbigh could not clearly articulate, from his feelings still overcoming him. 

Mary said to him, “ Not a word from you, Denbigh. I am the better man of 
the two now, only I cannot yet see. They have bound up my eyes.” 


The blind girl is restored to sight, and lives to enjoy that happiness 
which was denied to Alexia. In her case, if not in that of the former, 
we can truly say, “ All is well that ends well.” 
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WATERLOO. 


A very handsome controversy has recently been taking place in the 
columns of the leading journal upon the subject of M. Thiers’s latest 
contribution to the romance of history in the twentieth volume of his 
great work. We are surprised that so much stress is laid on the subject, 
for it is notorious that Thiers is the French Hume, and models his facts 
according to his own views and prejudices: he does not trouble himself 
with a tedious comparison of authorities, but simply takes his property 
where he finds it. This twentieth volume, comprising the campaign of 
1815 and its culmination at Waterloo, is one of the most ingenious 
patchworks of truth and falsehood ever published, and although the con- 
clusion at which he arrives about the first Napoleon is in the main 
correct, and described in words that ring like a trumpet, the volume 
itself is thoroughly worthless as a book of reference. Entertaining such 
views of Thiers, we are not about to devote an article to a refutation of 
his statements, which every reader of the work can make for himself, but 
this subject of Waterloo, as seen from the French point of view, has at 
the present time reached such a phase, that it demands serious considera- 
tion. 

Time was when that Frenchman was a bold man who mentioned the 
word Waterloo at all. True it is that in some provinces, Alsace, for 
instance, the peasants firmly believed, and still believe, that Waterloo was 
a French victory ; but then they are the same peasants who believed, and 
perhaps still believe, that Le Petit Caporal returned in the present emperor. 
Still, in the more educated classes, there was a quiet understanding that 
the subject of Waterloo should be tacitly shelved. A few generals, who 
believed themselves injured by the ‘“* Memorial of St. Helena,’’ made a 
few faint protests—such as Grouchy to the day of his death, and the Duc 
d’Elehingen’s chivalrous defence of his father—but that was all. Colonel 
Charras was the first, we believe, to show the feet of clay of the popular 
idol: an ardent republican and disappointed man, he strove to injure the 
present emperor by reducing the prestige of his uncle, and his volume is 
certainly a masterpiece of logical acumen. Next came Marmont, who, 
in his Memoirs, proved most maliciously that Napoleon of Marengo was 
not the Napoleon of Waterloo, and quietly insinuated that it was a mis- 
take of Providence, and that he, Marmont, would have been the right 
man in the right place. Next comes Victor Hugo with his * Misérables,” 
who devotes a section to Waterloo, and makes the wondrous discovery 
that Napoleon was overthrown by divine and not human agency, because 
il génait Dieu. Not even Hugo’s epigram, that ‘* Waterloo was a first- 
class battle won by a second-class man,” will compensate for the absurdit 
of his conclusion. Lastly, comes Edgar Quinet,* whose volume will serve 
as the basis of our article, and who has concentrated with great acrimony 
all the errors of omission and commission laid to the charge of Napoleon 
by his predecessors in the field. All these writers to whom we have re- 
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ferred, we may remark in limine, have a very patent object—that of 
glorifying the French people at the expense of the French emperor, and 
thus wage a covert war against the Napoleon family, whom they feel 
themselves powerless to overthrow, but still wish to injure. 

Before coming to Quinet’s account of the battle itself, it may be as well 
to summarise the events that preceded it. When united Europe marched 
upon Napoleon to punish him for his broken faith, the English army 
standing in Belgium was 105,950 strong, including the Hanoverian 
corps af 9000 left to garrison Antwerp and the Flemish towns. They 
were divided into two corps—the first, of 40 battalions and 23 squadrons, 
under the Prince of Orange; the second, of 38 battalions and 12 
squadrons, under Lieutenant-General Lord Hill. The reserve consisted 
of 23,748 men, under Wellington, and 9913 cavalry, the best in the 
world, under Lord Uxbridge. The artillery spread among the different 
corps was composed of 196 guns. One-half at least of this army con- 
sisted of troops tried in the Peninsular war, but it was not homogeneous. 
There were but 32,700 English, and the rest were Germans, Belgians, 
and Dutch. The Germans consisted of the legion, 7500; Hanoverians, 
15,800 ; Nassauers, 7300; and Brunswickers, 6700. These were staunch 
troops, and had been for some time in British pay, but 30,000 Belgians 
and Dutch were doubtful, as they had already served with the French, and 
might be inclined to desert. Still Wellington avoided this as far as he 
could by incorporating them with troops whom he could depend upon. 
The Prussian army of 124,074 combatants, on the other hand, was 
thoroughly homogeneous, and animated with a fierce detestation of the 
French. So determined was Blucher to conquer, that he did not form a 
reserve, but set all on the hazard of a die. ‘To these two armies Napo- 


leon opposed : 


Infantry . : : . 89,415 
Cavalry . ' ' . « 22,302 
Artillery and engineers , ; . 12,37] 
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128,088 men, with 346 guns. 


The army of the North was divided into five corps: the first under 
D’Erlon, the second under Reille, the third under Vandamme, the 
fourth under Gerard, and the last under Lobau. In addition to the 
cavalry attacned to these divisions, a reserve corps of 11,826 cavalry, all 
mn troops, stood under the command of Marshal Grouchy. The guard 

rought into line 12,941 infantry, 3689 cavalry, and 52 guns, and by 
this clever arrangement Napoleon held in hand a corps of 30,000 men 
with which to turn the fortunes of a battle. 

On the night of June 14, the French army was assembled behind the 
Sambre, crossed and marched on Charleroi, and drove back the Prussians 
with a loss of twelve or fifteen hundred men. Here, Quinet asserts, was 
the first great fault that Napoleon committed; instead of vigorously 
pressing the Prussians, and cutting up their separate corps in detail, he 
allowed them to fall back and concentrate. On the same afternoon, Ney 
joined the Emperor, who received him with great joy, and gave him the 
command of the two first corps, D’Erlon and Reille and Kellerman’s 
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heavy cavalry, forming a total of 48,000 men. His directions were, 
«Go and drive the enemy back.” At this point Quinet collects a mass 
of the most crushing evidence to prove that Ney, whom Napoleon accused 
after the fact of losing the campaign, had received no instructions ; but this 
is beyond our subject. We will merely mention that Ney with Reille’s 
corps, as D’Erlon had not come up yet, marched on Quatre Bras to in- 
tercept the communication between the English and the Prussians. 
Napoleon, in the mean while, advanced, and found Blucher with eighty 
thousand men coolly waiting for him at Ligny. It was ten a.m. when 
Napoleon found himself impeded by the Prussians, and though he felt 
certain of victory, he again lost time. His motive for doing so he never 
stated; some say that he was ill, others that his thoughts were engaged 
with the intrigues of the Jacobius of Paris, as he called them; but the 
best explanation will, perhaps, be found in his own remarks in the Me- 
morial : ‘‘ It is certain that, under these circumstances, I no longer had 
within me the feeling of definitive success. It was no longer my first 
confidence . . . it is certain I felt as if I wanted something.” 

At half-past two the battle of Ligny began; a street fight, in which 
the Prussians displayed unexampled bravery. At length, however, 
Blucher had exhausted all his reserves, and Napoleon was preparing to 
deal the final blow on his centre, when an unexpected incident occurred, 
Vandamme noticed in the rear of the French extreme left a corps d’armée 
hurrying to the battle-field, and did not know whether they were friends 
or foes. An hour later’Napoleon learned that it was D’Erlon’s corps of 
twenty thousand men, in search of Ney, but the emperor made no effort 
to call in this unexpected reinforcement. Had he done so, says Quinet, 
the Prussian army must have been lost to the last man. At eight in the 
evening the final charge took place. Blucher was borne off the field un- 
conscious, and the Prussians were beginning to despond, when Gneisenau, 
with happy audacity, ordered a change in the line of operations, and a 
retreat on Wavre to join the English. Napoleon, unfortunately for 
himself, made no effort to discover what the Prussians were about ; even 
Ney on the left wing was not informed of the victory. And yet the 
results were great: 10,000 men killed, 8000 Westphalians dispersed, 16 
guns taken, but no prisoners, for the Prussians refused to surrender, and 
on the side of the French 6800 killed and wounded. Here let M. Quinet 
speak : 

It is a glorious day to be added to so many others ; but three causes may pre- 
vent it bearing fruit ; first, the delay in attacking ; secondly, the despising of For- 
tune, who wished to avenge herself, by neglecting the 20,000 troops whom she 
brought on the deld of battle. These two faults might still be repaired, if an 
extraordinary ctivity be displayed in pursuing the vanquished foe; but instead 
of that, if, believing him more discouraged, intimidated, and weakened than he 
really is, he is allowed the whole night to recover, this illusion on the part of the 
victor will be dearly paid for, and this third fault, added to the other two, may 
render them irreparable. 


At half-past eleven a.m. of the 16th June, Ney received his orders to 
march on Quatre Bras ; he had under him 15,750 infantry, 1865 cavalry, 
and 38 guns. The Prince of Orange, who opposed him, had only Per- 
poncher’s division of 6832 men and 16 guns. Still, Ney hesitated to 
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attack until he heard the sound of Napoleon’s cannon, and was certain 
that the attack had commenced on the French right. Hence he did not 
advance till after two, p.m. and at a quarter to three the Prince of Oran 
was supported by Picton’s three infantry brigades, which rendered the 
odds even. Almost at the same time Wellington came up with the 
Belgian light cavalry, and after him the Duke of Brunswick with his 
corps. At four o’clock, according to Quinet, Ney decidedly had the best 
of it, but two fresh brigades of Alteu’s came up, with two batteries, and 
at this critical moment Ney is inundated by bulletins from Napoleon, the 
first being “the fate of France is in your hands,” which he found it im- 
possible to obey. Still, Ney had a hope that D’Erlon would come up 
and re-establish the equality, but, on hearing that he was three leagues 
distant, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You see those cannon-balls, I wish they would all 
euter my body.” Under these circumstances Ney said to Kellerman, “ My 
dear general, a great effort must be made here, for the salvation of France 
is at stake. Charge, and I will support you with all Piré’s cavalry.” 
Kellerman obeyed, but was driven back with frightful loss, and the battle 
was over, and Ney slowly retired upon the heights of Frasnes, where 
D’Erlon’s troops joined him at nine P.m., when it was too late. Still, in 
spite of Ney’s defeat, Quinet considers that he did all that could be ex- 
pected of hin: Wellington had promised Blucher to join him at Ligny, 
and not a single Englishman appeared on that battle-field. By his fierce 
fighting he had given Napoleon uime clear hours to destroy the Prussians, 
and when he surrendered Quatre Bras it was no longer of any use, as 
the two allied armies could no longer effect a junction, And yet French 
authors have thrown the whole misfortune upon Ney because he did not 
positively hold Quatre Bras. 

The two wings of the French army passed the night at two and a half 
leagues from each other, at Ligny and Frasnes, and Napoleon went back 
to sleep at Fleurus, far from the troublesome sounds of the battle-field. In 
his former campaigns he would not have failed to bivouac at Ligny among 
his Guards. Had he done so now, he would have heard the Prussian rear- 
guard quietly decamping at midnight to join Ziethen and Pirch’s corps. 
Of this night’s rest at Fleurus it has been said that “* Napoleon remem- 
bered the emperor too much, and the general of the wars of Italy too 
little.” During the night, however, the Prussians got away so far that 
the French could obtain no certain information about them, but that made 
no difference to Napoleon, who was accustomed to regard those whom he 
had struck as destroyed, and he believed the Prussians in full flight for the 
Rhine. This first error was strengthened by the slight estimation in 
which he held his adversary ; he imagined that Marshal Blucher would 
not depart from the superannuated tactics of the Austrian generals, and 
fall back methodically on his reinforcements by the Meuse. He refused 
to think that this ex-general of hussars, as he called him, would have the 
boldness to form a new line of operations by Louvain and Maestricht, and 
he would not perceive that Blucher had gone to Napoleon’s school. On 
the morning of the 17th, Grouchy went to Fleurus for orders, aud the 
Emperor took him with him to Ligny, to pass the troops in review. At 
this delay some of the generals, Girard and Excelmans, murmured; their 
impatience broke out, and they expressed their apprehensions to each other. 
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Is this the way in which war is waged in successful campaigning? Where 
were the decision, the rapidity and crushing genius which allowed neither con- 
querors nor conquered to breathe? They had previously broken coalitions, 
beaten the enemy when they were three to one at Castiglione, when two to one 
at Eckmiihl and Ratisbon, but how was it done? By prodigies of activity, by 
impetuous blows, by forced marches, by fighting day and night, which re-esta- 
blished the inequality to the advantage of the smaller number. Now, they had 
to do with more than two hundred thousand foes, and they left them not only 
the advantage of numbers, but that of decision and manceuvres : for it must not 
be mY that on the previous day they lost six hours by attacking at 
three p.m. instead of nine a.m. At this moment the same fault was repeated 
and aggravated. The whole night and half the day were already lost supposin 
they wished to attack the English, or compel the Prussians to accept a van 
battle, like Beaulieu at Montenotte. This was not the way in which the enem 
behaved: he had escaped from the French, and the victory of Ligny, which 
remained sterile, would doubtless have to be fought again. It was plain that 
the enemy had learned from the French how to behave on a battle-field ; but had 
the French forgotten it ? 


Vandamme even went further, and said that “ Napoleon is no longer 
the man we have known ;” but this was regarded as spleen. In the mean 
time the Prussians had not been idle, and Bulow coming up with thirty 
thousand men, enabled Blucher to camp at Wavre with ninety thousand 
men, or ten thousand more than he had at Ligny. At mid-day, and not 
till then, Grouchy received orders to pursue the Prussians with thirty- 
three thousand men. He was horribly nervous, and replied, “ Sire, give 
this command to Marshal Ney, and take me with you.” ‘ No,” Napo- 
leon replied, “I want Ney with me.” Grouchy still urged the danger 
of removing so large a force and going on a wild-goose chase, but Napo- 
leon closed the interview with the bitter remark, ‘‘ Do you wish to teach 
me?” Grouchy consequently set out at three p.M., and at the very out- 
set committed a mistake, as he felt confident that the Prussians meant to 
attack the French in the rear, and he marched on Gembloux, thus break- 
ing off his communication with the main army. So soon as Wellington 
heard from Blucher that he was in full retreat on Wavre, he sent to tell 
him that he should fall back upon Waterloo, where he would stop and 
accept battle on the 18th, if he could count on the support of two Prus- 
sian corps. At two o’clock on the afternoon of the 17th Napoleon’s 
columns arrived to liberate Ney from his painful state of suspense at 
Frasnes, though they might have easily reached it at seven a.m., thus 
entailing a further loss of six hours. Wellington fell back slowly, very 
slightly harassed by the French, and took up his position at six P.M. at 
Waterloo. Napoleon is stated to have said that he wished he had the 
power of Joshua, to stop the sun for two hours, but he had possessed the 
power in the morning on the field of Ligny, and had thrown it away. 
On this evening Wellington received Blucher’s answer, “I shall arrive 
not merely with two corps but with my whole army. Ifthe French do 
not attack us on the 18th, we will attack them on the 19th.” Upon this 
assurance Wellington established his head-quarters at the village of 
Waterloo, half a league behind his battle-front, and Napoleon at the 
little farm Du Caillou. This was fated to be his last bivouac. 

During the night, Napoleon’s sole anxiety appears to have been lest the 
English should decamp through the forest of Soignies and effect their 
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junction with the Prussians under the walls of Brussels. He had no con- 
ception that Blucher would fall on his right by Planchenoit and Frischer- 
mont, and hence the only point which menaced him was the only one 
which inspired him with no fear. Strangest thing of all, he did not 
trouble himself in the slightest about Grouchy, So thorough was his 
security, that while the English cavalry pushed on to Ohain to open the 
way for the Prussian advance, Napoleon sent out no videttes on his right. 
At the moment when the French bivouacked the Prussian Major von 
Falkenhausen was watching from the heights, and went back to inform 
Blucher of the utter security of Napoleon, and his neglect of the most 
ordinary precautions. Upon hearing this, Blucher resolved to march the 
whole Prussian army on the wood of Frischermont, and attack the French 
flank. There was only one chance left for Napoleon: if he attacked the 
English at daybreak he might gain the victory before the dark mass 
gathering on his right had time to burst on him. When day broke, and 
Napoleon saw the English still in position, he was delighted, and declared 
that it was ninety to ten in his favour; but most assuredly, among the 
less unfavourable chances, he did not reckon the arrival of the Prussians 
on the battle-field. The confidence of the French was quite as great as 
that of their chief: seventy thousand Frenchmen, led by Napoleon and 
Ney, felt a certain superiority over eighty thousand, only one half of 
whom were veterans. Never had they felt more certain of victory, and 
it was that which caused the battle to be again deferred. 

Napoleon, in his reconnaissance, judged with his ordinary quickness 
the circumstances of the battle-field; he saw the enemy’s right and 
centre protected by two great obstacles, Hougoumont and La Haye 
Sainte; but when he stopped in front of the left wing, he noticed that on 
this side the ground sloped gently down. Besides, this wing was sepa- 
rated from the chiteau of Frischermont by a vacant space of sixteen 
hundred metres, which left it without support. Hence he resolved to 
deceive the enemy by frequent attacks on Hougoumont, and demonstra- 
tions toward Merbe Braine. So soon as the enemy had sent reinforce- 
ments in that direction Napoleon would make his real attack on the left 
wing, and so soon as that was driven in, direct his troops on Mont St. 
Jean, at the cross roads. On this side the victory would be greater and 
the difficulty less. The English, if conquered, would be unable to join 
the Prussians, and be cut off from the Brussels road, and would have no 
resource but to fall back into the sea. This plan—admirable in con- 
ception—Napoleon altered in the course of the action; we shall soon 
see why. 

At half-past eleven the firing began in the wood of Hougoumont, and 
Reille attacked the chateau, which was magnificently defended by the 
Coldstreams. Napoleon sent up Kellerman’s artillery to attack, but all 
in vain; the chateau was fired by the shells, but still the defenders held 
out. Instead of a feint it became an obstinate attack, whose principal 
result was to draw to that side some of the best English troops. Na- 
poleon then turned his attention to the English left, and the attack 
opened with the fire of seventy-four guns. But while the columns of 
attack were being formed a serious event turned Napoleon’s attention 
elsewhere. While looking round him, before giving the signal, he noticed 
on the heights of St. Lambert a cloud, which appeared to him troops. 
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He said to Soult, as the weather was very misty, “‘ Marshal, what do you 
see on St. Lambert?” “I fancy I see five or six thousand men. It is 
probably a detachment from Grouchy.”’ It was then one o'clock. If 
Napoleon really believed it were so the illusion did not last long, for one 
of his aides, General Bernard, galloped up, and soon brought back the 
news that they were Prussians. ‘I suspected it,” said Napoleon ; and 
turning to his staff, he said aloud, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, Grouchy is coming up.” 
The truth was, Napoleon obstinately believed that Grouchy was driving 
the Prussians before him. What did Napoleon to check the advance of 
the Prussians? Nothing; and they were allowed to pass through the 
defiles and form in front of the Bois de Paris as if they were on the 
parade-ground. 

At St. Helena, Napoleon, it is true, denied this, and declared that 
he had given Lobau orders to advance against Bulow with 10,000 men, 
simultaneously with the advance of Soubervie’s cavalry ; but all sides agree 
to contradict this, and state that Lobau did not advance until the 
Prussians had safely passed through the defiles. The best reason that 
can be given for this delay is, that Napoleon did not wish to part with 
10,000 of his best troops at the moment when the decisive attack was 
about to begin. The plan of attack on the English left was aranged as 
follows: The furious cannonade of seventy-four pieces in front of La 
Belle Alliance, on the English centre and left, had opened a path for 
the infantry. According to orders, four divisions were to march on, 
and while the left-hand one first attacked the enemy and drew his 
strength in that direction, the other three would rush on the extreme left 
and break it. But an extraordinary mistake occurred ; the four divisions 
advanced in close columns, with no space between them, passed -from the 
shelter of their batteries, and slowly ascended the slopes. What might 
be anticipated took place: the solid mass was unable to deploy, or form 
square, to defend itself if attacked by overwhelming numbers, and the 
result was that they soon re-crossed the hollow way, and fell back in dis- 
order down the hill. It was here that Picton was killed. Ponsonby’s 
eavalry hurled in pursuit of the four divisions, cut to pieces 5000 men, 
or one-third their number, and would have probably destroyed them all, 
had not Milhaud’s cuirassiers come at once to their rescue. In this 
charge Ponsonby was killed, and one of his regiments severely handled. 
The French infantry fell baek behind La Belle Alliance to re-form. The 
blow was a heavy one to the French ; but its worst result was that it 
compelled Napoleon to change entirely his plan of battle. In this change 
of attack the first point to be carried was La Haye Sainte, and thie — 
was entrusted to Ney, and after a tremendous fight, in which the Frene 
lost 2000 men, the Hanoverians were expelled. It was now half-past 
three, and the French had gained a decided advantage: unfortunately 
they had no infantry left, for D’Erlon’s had been cut to pieces, and 
Reille’s three divisions were hardly sufficient to maintain the attack on 
Hougoumont. But if there were no infantry, there were four splendid 
lines of cavalry, of whom only Milhaud’s cuirassiers and Jaquinot’s 
lancers had as yet been under fre, The French artillery recommenced 
its fire from 200 pieces, and drove the English back from the edge of 
the plateau, and then the first line of cavalry, 5400 strong, started for the 
attack. Ney put himself at their head, passed through the English 
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artillery like a whirlwind, and found himself in presence of the entire 
British infantry, who seemed rooted in the ground. They were formed 
four deep in squares, and covered the whole of the plain. The French 
fought splendidly, but could do nothing against these men of steel ; and 
the artillery incessantly played on them. In vain did Ney send to 
Napoleon for infantry to support him. ‘‘ Infantry !” Napoleon answered, 
angrily. “*‘ Where do you expect me to get them from? am I to make 
them?” On receiving this answer, Ney had no other resource but re- 
treat. When he reached the plain, under a fearful plunging fire from 
the British batteries, Ney resolved to renew the charge, and called to 
him Kellerman’s reserve for the purpose. Thirty-seven squadrons were 
joined to the forty which Ney had rallied. Such a cavalry attack had 
not been seen since Eylau. Again was the attack gigantic, but the de- 
fence was equally sturdy. According to our author, the British army 
was exterminated ; but that we are permitted to doubt, when the Prussian 
artillery began thundering, and Wellington felt himself saved. Unsup- 
ported again, although Napoleon still had his Guard left, the French 
cavalry slowly redescended the hill, mutilated and exhausted. | 

It was at four o’clock that Bulow reached the wood of Frischermont, 
and Blucher, who was with him, seeing from the heights of Maransart 
the critical state of the British army, and that all would be lost if Lobau 
were enabled to support the French cavalry, gave orders for an imme- 
diate attack. He gained his point, for Lobau, on hearing the can- 
nonading from the eighty-six Prussian guns on the French right flank, 
turned back and occupied Planchenoit, in order to check the advance of 
the Prussians. As Lobau had only ten thousand men against thirty 
thousand, Napoleon sent him eight battalions of the Young Guard, and 
twenty-four guns, and a very sharp engagement took place round Planche- 
noit. Suddenly, Napoleon distinctly heard Grouchy’s batteries in the 
distance, and it was evident that he was engaged with the other Prussian 
corps. Now had the time arrived for the final attack on the English 
centre, and complete the victory which Bulow’s arrival had retarded for 
four hours. Unfortunately for Napoleon, the woods prevented him see- 
ing that Ziethen had already arrived at Ohain with other thirty thousand 
men, and was preparing to burst into the battle-field. 

From five to seven Ney had still continued his attack with the cavalry: 
they had heard him say to D’Erlon, “ You and I must perish here, for 
if the English grape-shot save us, we are destined to be hanged.” ‘This 
rendered the troops furious; Quiot and Donzelot’s infantry divisions re- 
form behind the cavalry and again rush to the charge, again to be beaten 
back, although they inflicted severe injuries on the English. Napoleon 
felt that the moment had arrived to make his final attack; he still had 
ten battalions of his Guard at La Belle Alliance, and five of these were 
ordered tq advance in echelons, with guns between them. Napoleon, 

lloping along the common to the left of the road, pointed to the Eng- 
ish position, and the soldiers repeated his words: ‘* My friends, 1 wish 
to sup to-night in Brussels.” Wellington, however, was equal to the 
situation ; he had called in all his available troops, and was prepared to 
receive the Guard. At this moment an unexpected incident occurred on 
the extreme right of the French army: a sharp, well-sustained fusillade 
from fresh troops advancing to take part in the battle, and attacking the 
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English extreme left under the Prince of Saxe Weimar, which fell back 
in confusion. At this sound the ery ran along the French lines, “ Here 
is Grouchy at last!’ The whole line from Hougoumont to La Haye 
Sainte advanced in skirmishing order, and kept up a galling fire upon 
the English, until the Guard, led by Ney, advanced to the charge. The 
English artillery opened a heavy fire on these two thousand nine hundred 
men preparing to attack an army; but still they advanced, closing up as 
their comrades fell. All at once a voice shouted : “ Up, Guards, and aim 
carefully.” The English regiments rose from the ground in an extended 
line, and opened fire. In a very short time, of the two thousand nine 
hundred men who ascended to the plateau, only seven hundred were left, 
and they fell back in amazement. Soon the news spread that the Guard 
had been repulsed, and here the first oscillation was perceptible in the 
French lines. But there is one hope left ; though the first attack of the 
Guard has failed, a second is prepared. Napoleon himself arranged the 
last five battalions left him, and led them towards the plateau. These 
were again received with a tremendous artillery and musketry fire, and 
were, so to speak, exterminated. During this period, the hurrah of a 
fresh attack was heard on the heights of Smohain, and the French right 
and centre were driven in. When Napoleon saw his Guard retire as far 
as La Haye Sainte, he, too, gave up all hope, and said, “ It is ended.” 
What had happened on the extreme right? Ziethen had suddenly de- 
bouched from the wood of Ohain and attacked D’Erlon. At first deceived 
by the uniform, they had fired into the Nassauer, under the Prince of 
Saxe Weimar’s command, but, soon recognising their error, the fifteen 
thousand fresh troops, with their cavalry at their head, dashed into the 
very heart of the French army. | 

From this moment all became confusion in the French lines, and the 
mass of fugitives rushing towards La Belle Alliance was so dense that the 
Prussian cavalry could not clear a way through them. At the same time 
there was a general advance of the British line, and Vivian’s light caval 
brigade was the first to dash at the French. At La Belle Alliance the 
Imperial Guard formed once again into squares, and it was here that the 
affair which has recently excited so much controversy took place. Colonel 
Halkett, commanding the Hanoverians, summoned the Guard to sur- 
render, and Cambronne replied, “‘ Men like us do not surrender.” These 
are the exact words, says Quinet, which Cambronne repeated on his re- 
turn to Nantes. But we find no allusion to that other disgusting word 
which Victor Hugo, as we think unwarrantably, has placed on his lips. 
No sooner had Cambronne spoken than a splinter of a shell struck him 
down, and the square resumed its march. As Napoleon passed the 
Rossomme mound, from which he had seen at his feet that same morning 
the heroic army which, as he said, filled the earth with pride, he found 
there two battalions and a battery, which he ordered to fire. The last 
round shot away the leg of Lord Uxbridge, who commanded the last 
cavalry charge. Zietheu’s corps was not the only one which suddenly 
dashed upon the French, for nearly at the same time the whole of Pirch’s 
corps debouched behind Bulow, and extended his right and left. These 
were fifteen thousand more men who fell upon Lobau, who was alread 
weakened by the recal of twelve battalions of the Guard. For all that, 
the French offered a marvellous resistance, which lasted one hour and a 
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half, and saved the French army from utter destruction. Had Planchenoit 
been taken half an hour sooner the retreat would have been cut off. Men 
had done all that human strength could do, and they yielded to a superior 
force, which nearly all called treachery, for no one would have seen in it 
a result of the chief’s errors. It required nearly half a century ere it was 
admitted that the general was at all responsible for the disaster of all. 

Wellington stopped the British army when it reached Rossomme, and 
Blucher undertook the pursuit, which he carried out with vengeful glee. 
Bulow and Ziethen followed the fugitives closely, while Pirch crossed 
the Dyle to intercept Grouchy’s retreat and envelop him im the general 
disaster. Most of the French artillery and baggage-waggons were taken 
between Rossomme and Maison le Roi, for the artillerymen cut the traces 
and rode off on the horses. At eleven at night the mass of fugitives 
reached the defile of Genappe, and became entangled on the narrow 
bridge over the Dyle: here Napoleon was obliged to quit his carriage, 
and it took him an hour to reach the other bank. The Prussian batteries 
came up, and began shelling the wretched Frenchmen: the scene must 
have been a frightful one—the darkness illumined by the flashes of the 
guns, and the shrieks of the dying and the wounded. What a subject 
for a Callot or a Hell-Breughel! About a league before reaching 
Charlemont, Napoleon dismounted to give his horse a rest, and going up 
to a soldier, shared his coarse fare; after which he remarked : ** How little 
a man requires to live.” Rather tardy philosophy for a man who had 
staked and lost in four days the fortunes of France. On reaching 
Philippeville, Napoleon was joined by several of his aides-de-camp, and 
drew up his bulletin of the battle. They found it perfectly exact, with 
the exception of one point: Napoleon had omitted the capture of his 
carriage. This detail was humiliating to him, and he wished to keep it 
back, knowing that the imagination of the vulgar glorifies great disasters 
and degrades small ones. But his generals pressed, and he yielded. 
Thus all was consummated, and France and the world knew what the 
hitherto unknown name of Waterloo contained. 

So far Quinet. We will not stop to break a lance with him about the 
numerous errors which he makes about the English strength at Waterloo; 
in fact, he condemns himself, when he concedes that Wellington held his 
Foot Guards in reserve to crush the Imperial Guard, which does not show 
any such desperate weakness. We allow that we are not of those enthu- 
siasts who believe that the English would have won the battle of 
Waterloo alone, but we still maintain that, even had the Prussians not 
come up, it would have been a drawn battle. It is a curious fact that 
neither Charras, Hugo, nor Quinet says a word about the charge of the 
Life Guards, though it is a nursery tradition among us that they rode 
down the cuirassiers, who lay unable to rise owing to their weight of 
metal. But it is a great step in advance to find Frenchmen speaking 
fairly of Waterloo, and Quinet’s account from the French point of view 
is a fairone. All that is left us now to do is to examine his summary as 
to who lost the battle. : 

Historians have reckoned as many as thirteen fatalities in this short 
campaign, but our author thinks that they may be reduced to one. If 
there were traitors they were too few in number to have any influence on 
events, and Napoleon, during these four days, was only betrayed by his 
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nius. So soon as the morning of the 18th had been wasted through a 
eceitful confidence which allowed the Prussians time to come up, all was 
over. As for the excuse of bad weather and rain, no one (except Victor 
Hugo) admits it at the present day ; and it is too evident that this justi- 
fication is a poor covering for the false security. Two hours are not suf- 
ficient to swamp fields like those of Belgium, and it would have been the 
first time that Napoleon’s will yielded to such obstacles. Besides, Reille’s 
corps, which passed the night at Genappe, started at three o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th, and was the first in line at Waterloo. What this 
corps did the others might have done, and there was nothing to prevent 
the action beginning at eight o’clock instead of twelve. Napoleon re- 
mained blind as to the movement of the Prussians until he was convinced 
by the cannon that the troops seen at St. Lambert were enemies. When 
Blucher showed himself in the distance, he had three alternatives, which 
doubtless occurred to the Emperor. The first was a retreat. No one 
says that he once thought of it; and we really cannot blame him for not 
doing so. Czsar, Turenne, Prince Eugene, and Frederick would pro- 
bably have resolved on it, but the situation of Napoleon was so peculiar 
that the greatest prudence lay in the greatest boldness. Besides, there 
was no certainty that the three other Prussian corps were behind Bulow, 
and it might be that Grouchy was close on his heels. Besides, Napoleon 
must conquer: the Austrians, Russians, and Bavarians were already on 
the march, and he had no time to temporise. Still, if Napoleon was jus- 
tified in not retreating at one o’clock, that was no reason why he should 
not have done so as night approached. He had no chance then of being 
joined by Grouchy, for he could hear his cannon some eight miles off. 
At that time he could have retreated with his Guard intact, and the rest 
of his army could have re-formed behind it, instead of flying as a fugi- 
tive, leaving his troops, cut to pieces, behind him. But Napoleon con- 
tinued to force fortune up to the last moment: Hannibal is said to have 
done the same thing at Zama, and, perhaps, that is the reason why 
Napoleon preferred Hannibal to all the other captains of antiquity. We 
find three points in Napoleon’s life exactly alike— Moscow, Leipzig, and 
Waterloo—at which he resolved to win all or lose all, and allowed no 
tertium quid. 

Again, it is argued that the co-operation of the Prussians at Waterloo 
only allowed Napoleon one chance of victory : knowing that Bulow would 
require three and a half hours to reach the battle-field after being first 
seen, he ought to have concentrated all his troops in crushing the Eng- 
lish. But this argument is, we think, untenable: Napoleon knew whom 
he was fighting against, and in his desperate attack had met with an 
equally desperate resistance. Bulow might have attacked the French 
army in the rear, and annihilated it. Such were the two chances offered . 
to Napoleon of salvation, and we see that they were so full of dangers, 
and so contrary to the rules of war, that he could not but reject them. 
He was prudent, and his prudence ruined him, and we should not like to 
say that temerity would have done him any better service. 

After the first shock of the battle of Waterloo was overcome, the 
French unanimously threw the blame of the defeat on Grouchy, and : 
most unjustly so. Grouchy was a man timid to excess of responsibility ; 
he regarded Napoleon like a schoolmaster, and during the whole period 
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of his wretched groping after the Prussians he displayed the most 
wretched indecision. It was not till he received Napoleon’s express 
orders on the 18th to march on Wavre that he felt relieved, and he did 
so, although he could hear the artillery of Waterloo thundering in his 
rear. It has been said that he was a traitor for not hurrying to Water- 
loo when he received the summons to return; but M. Quinet most satis- 
factorily proves that at the time Grouchy was eight leagues distant from 
the battle-field, and could not have reached it before nine or ten P.M., 
when all was over. Still, he thinks that Grouchy might have produced 
a moral effect upon the Prussians, and even checked their advance had 
he shown himself on their rear. ‘This we are permitted to doubt, for 
Blucher was so determined that he would have simply left one corps 
d’armée to hold Grouchy in check, and have marched with the other 
then straight on to the battle-field. 

Such is all we find it necessary to extract from Quinet’s volume, and 
we think that it offers a decided antidote to M. Thiers’s very loose state- 
ments, to use a mild term. Still, we cannot quit the subject without 
one quotation which will show the animus of the writer : 


The glory of Napoleon is sufficiently great : but do not make it superhuman 
by praising the disasters equally with the triumphs. When we compare him to 
Cesar, let us not forget the differences. Caesar kept all his conquests, Napo- 
leon lost all his. Ceasar was never deceived in one of his calculations, and never 
made a mistake. Nothing can be compared to Napoleon’s successes except his 
reverses. If Cesar had twice by his fault induced an invasion of Rome by the 
barbarians, if he had lost Roman armies in four campaigns, in Gaul, Germany, 
Iberia, and Scythia, is it credible that the ancients would have thanked him as 
much for his defeats as his victories? Any one acquainted with their judicious 
minds may be permitted to doubt this. 


And thus, according to M. Quinet, success is the touchstone. We 
recommend to his special attention a passage in the first volume of “ Les 
Misérables,” concerning the same question of success, which completely 
controverts his theory. We wish we had space to quote it here, for, 
among the many eccentricities that extraordinary work contains, it is one 
of the most admirable hits at society which this century has produced. 
Still, we thank M. Quinet for his account of Waterloo, though he might 
possibly have been more gracious toa fallen man. When we notice such 
attacks on the most wonderful man whom Christianity has been cursed 
with, we cannot help thinking of the apologue of the “ sick lion and the 
donkey.” Whatever injury the Napoleonic lust for empire may have 
inflicted on Europe, it cannot be denied that it gave France a wondrous 
prestige, and now that passions have toned down, we, as English, and 
ready to fight the French to-morrow if necessity was—which Heaven 
forbid !—feel a revulsion at finding a Frenchman recording his opinion 
that the republican armies did not need an 18th Brumaire to save dis- 
cipline or the traditions of military art—in other words, that France 
could have gained her present position in the world without a Napoleon. 
Nonsense, M. Quinet; when you wrote that sentence you must have 
mixed some of your republican gall in your ink, so pray erase it in your 
next edition. 


